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EMERGENCY?! 


The scene is the MORAVIAN MISSION HOSPITAL, Sikonge, Tanganyika, and 
with the setting sun, the African night will bring to an end the labours of another day. 
But another message is brought to the Doctor-in-Charge that a patient has just been 
brought in, carried by his friends through many miles of forest. 
AN IMMEDIATE OPERATION IS NECESSARY, but IT CANNOT 
BE PERFORMED BEFORE DAWN because the Hospital has no 
electric light, and to attempt it by Tilley Lamp would mean the risk 
of serious explosion from the fumes of the anaesthetic. 
BY DAWN IT MAY BE TOO LATE! CAN THE RISK BE TAKEN ? 
It may mean many lost in an attempt to save just one life. 
This EMERGENCY — this RISK must NOT BE REPEATED. 
Will you help to equip the Hospital with electric light which would also enable an 
X-Ray plant to be installed? The nearest one is 50 miles away. 
Please earmark your gift ‘ Hospital Light’ and post to Doris E. HuGues, Secretary, 
32 Great Ormond Street, London, W.C.1 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a training centre for the preparation of missionaries to 
co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘younger churches’. Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in 
the atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the: 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study in 
Linguistics, Literacy education, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of 
Missions, and the Literary, Social and Religious backgrounds of Africa, India, 
Latin America, Muslim countries and Philippines. Through the affiliated Schools” 
of the Hartford Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, the/ 
Hartford School of Religious Education and the Institute of Church Social Service, 
courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical subjects, Sociology, | 
Psychology and Philosophy. ‘There is an adequate Library with many special 
collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 

Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year-book sent apon application to 
Rev. ROBERT T. PARSONS, A.B., B.D., M.A., Ph.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATIO 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD, M.A., D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., President 
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Children like it- 
worms don’t... 


One week’s treatment with ‘Antepar ’, the 
pleasant tasting elixir of piperazine citrate, 
is usually sufficient to eradicate threadworms, 
a single dose to clear roundworms from the 
gut. Effective without fasting, purging or 
supporting measures, ‘Antepar’ acts by 
paralysing the worms—they are then 
expelled by normal peristalsis. 

*Antepar’ Elixir is supplied in bottles of 
| fl. oz., 4 fl. oz. and 20 fl. oz. 


‘ANTEPAR~* ELIXIR 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (The Wellcome Foundation Ltd.) LONDON 


ASSOCIATED HOUSES: AUCKLAND BOMBAY BUENOS AIRES CAIRO DUBLIN 


JOHANNESBURG 
KARACHI MONTREAL NAIROBI NEW YORK RIO DE JANEIRO 


ROME SYDNEY 
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THE HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 
OF ISLAMIC STUDIES 


Are you interested in 


MEDICAL MISSIONARY dise: 

CASSARN, WEBIA WORK as a whole ® 
This School, which serves India and Paki- cy 
stan, is a research and training centre for in th 


workers among the Muslims. The mediums 


of instruction are Urdu and English. . C onou t Da: 
Facilities are provided for the study of the e 


Arabic, Persian and Urdu languages aad 


their literature. ’ ) P 
Summer Extension Courses in 1957 will be by ealing | 
given in Northern, Southern and Western 
7, >, ; > 
India, West Pakistan and East Pakistan. tells you of MEDICAL and 
Winter courses in Aligarh will cover Arabic 
grammar, Islamic history, Islamic theo- WORK OF EVERY KIND 
logy and jurisprudence, Indian Islam, a 
comprehensive study of christological from Bush Hospital to 
ideas in the New Testament and the 
Quran, techniques of evangelism among Christian Medical College 


the Muslims and Christian apologetics. 
Members of the staff are available for : 
Extension lectures. Published quarterly by : 
THE 

rther ati le ite to: 
7% oe nu aaa I ' a MEDICAL MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 

iv. . . A, vv. 

Principal, The Henry M ainiada 31 BEDFORD PLACE, LONDON, W.C. 

ALIGARH, U.P., INDIA 2/6 per annum (including postage) 
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HIS FUTURE 


in your hands 


Will this child ever reach ASS RS SS =: 
his 15th birthday, or will , SS SLES 
he be a victim of malaria? His future is in your hands 
because malaria can be controlled. 


Five years’ experience has shown ‘ Daraprim ’ to be 





a highly effective agent in the control of the 
disease. Moreover, when administered to an entire 
@ community, it is capable of breaking the malarial 


cycle since it interrupts the development of the parasite 
in the mosquito. 


) ‘Daraprim’ is highly potent but tasteless and has proved 


an excellent suppressant in a weekly adult dosage of In the French Union, 
é 9 : a Tunisia and Morocco 
nl only 25 men. it is supplied in the form o s mgm. quslenniiisedinn t4.snaehis 
tablets in strip-packs of 6 and 30 for individual use, under the trade name 
ICAL and in tins of 1,000 for larger users. *Malocide’. 
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COMMUNION SERVICE 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP TRAYS AND ACCESSORIES 
Please write for free illustrated List and Literature 
(Dept. 37) 
TOWNSHENDS LIMITED, ERNEST STREET 
BIRMINGHAM, 1 








BIBLE PICTURES 


ON THE 


MISSION FIELD 


A worker in Malaya writes : 


‘lam glad to be able to tell you 
that our venture in buying those 
Shaw Pictures has been a great 
success, and Christian workers 
here are finding in them a new 
means of teaching Scripture in 
Village Sunday Schools. The Shaw 
Pictures have a very real appeal.’ 


Send for Catalogues 
SHAW PICTURE COMPANY 


104-5 NEWGATE STREET 
LONDON, E.C.1 


Within the ecumenical fellowship 
of the Selly Oak Colleges 
is 


KINGSMEAD 


the Women’s Missionary Training 
College of the Methodist Missionary 
Society. 

Places also offered for intending 
women missionaries or missionaries 
on furlough from other societies. 


Accommodation for a few married 
couples. 

Wives and fiancées of business men 
going abroad also welcomed. 


The total academic resources of the |’. 


Selly Oak Colleges are available. 


For further information apply to— 
THE WARDEN, 
KINGSMEAD, SELLY Oak, 
BIRMINGHAM, 29. 
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UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH ™ 


William Muir Institute 


Tuition is provided in the Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Turkish and Urdu 
and literatures (including certain colloquials), and also in Islamic History and 


other aspects of Islamic culture. 
to suit 


A one-year course (which may be divided 
e needs of missionaries on furlough) leads to a Diploma in Islamic 


Studies. Students may work for the Ph.D. in the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty 


of Divinity (New College). 


For further information apply to: 
REV. W. MONTGOMERY WATT, Ph.D. 
Reader in Arabic, William Muir Institute, The University, Edinburgh, 8 
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ing English... 


by 


ENGLISH FOR AFRICANS 


Ronald Ridout and J. S. Ogunlesi 


BOOK ONE 32 
BOOK TWO 32 pages Is. 6d. 


NGLISH FOR AFRICANS is written by Ronald 
| Ridout and J. S. Ogunlesi, Adult Edu- 


ion Officer, Western Region, Nigeria. The 


is made up of three interesting work- 
s for teaching English to Africans who 


ve learned to read and write a little in their 


language. No previous knowledge of 
ish is necessary. In the first book, 
jally, everything is made self-explan- 
ry. With the help of pictures and many 


JT AND POST 


pages Is. 6d. 


BOOK THREE 32 pages Is. 6d. 


repetitions, the learner will be able to find 
out for himself the meaning of the sentences 
he has to read. Then, when he comes to 
the written work on the right-hand page, he 
will find that he has already met and under- 
stood the sentences that he has to write. 
All three books have a great many black- 
and-white drawings by African artists. Send 
for a copy of all three books, and see for 
yourself how easy they are to follow. 








. 


To: GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
18 Bedford Row, London, W.C.1 


Please send me a copy of English for Africans, Book One......... 


Book Two........... 


Book Three......... (Tick what is wanted). 1 enclose a British Postal Order foc............... 


Please add 2d. postage for each book. 


Name... 





Address... 























BIBLE TRAINING INSTITUTE 


—.— GLASGOW 





Principal : 
Rev. Andrew MacBeath, M.A., B.D. 


MISSIONARY SERVICE 
DEMANDS SOUND TRAINING 


za. v. 2 


RESIDENT COURSES 
RECOMMENDED 





REFRESHER COURSES 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
Write now for Prospectus to : 


Secretary, 64 Bothwell Street, 
Glasgow, C.2 

















RECRUITS 


URGENTLY NEEDED 





for spheres of great missionary 
need and wide open opportunity 
as follows : 


An Ordained man for Persia 
(Tehran) 

An Ordained man for pioneer 
work in Ethiopia 

A nurse for Israel (Lydda) 

Anursefor Morocco (Marrakech) 


Please write for information to : 


The Rev. W. A. CURTIS, B.Sc. 


General Secretary 


CHURCH MISSIONS TO JEWS 


16 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 











ARE YOU READING ... 
AFRICAN HISTORY IN THE MAKING 


by J. McLEOD CAMPBELL, D.D. 


The facts about the contemporary situation in African 
educational affairs, set against a vivid background picture of 
the existing physical, cultural and political conditions. The 
book is thought-provoking.. . 
the street’ as well as the student. 


IN HIS NAME 


by GEORGE APPLETON 


written for ‘the man in 
Price 7s. 6d. 


A scheme of prayer in which a discipline of missionary 
intercession is integrated in the full range of faith and 
worship and which seeks to help Christians to pray for the 
work of the world-wide Church. Price 9s. 6d. 








EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1 
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— Good books from the . 
storage I Hodder and Stoughton List © 


>rtunity 


Persad 1. The Bible as History 


DR. WERNER KELLER 


Translated by 
a) DR. WILLIAM NEIL 


-rakech) \ Dr. Keller’s comprehensive survey of Biblical archaeology 

NX proves the essential historical truth ‘of the Bible. “‘He has 

ay \ brought alive all the excitement of modern excavation 

7 \ as well as painting a vivid picture of Biblical times... 

S. B.Sc. \ Thanks to Dr. Keller, the Bible need never be dull or 
. incomprehensible again.” Evening News 

BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE (132 Illustrations 25/- net) 


pioneer 


JEWS 


» W.C.2 


2. Signs in the Storm 


JOSEPH NEMES 


The terrible story of one Hungarian Christian’s suffering. 
“This is a book that must be read and digested, so that 
its full implications for the Christian may be under- 
stood... The hopes, the faith, the courage of this book 
will lift the heart and evoke prayer and pity, faith and 
admiration.” Church Times (12/6 net) 
\frican 


ture of ‘ 
ain | | 3. The Story of Mary Liu 
7s. 8. a EDWARD HUNTER 


Mary Liu’s story is a two-fold triumph of the human 
spirit, for she conquered appalling physical handicaps, 
and insidious Communist attacks. ““A wonderful story 
\ and a timely one, most valuable to our understanding 
sionary \N of the China scene... A story of human heroism | 
h and \ would strongly recommend to everyone.” 

Sar ie \ Canon H. A. Wittenbach (15/- net) 


9s. 6d. 
The Publishers are HODDER AND STOUGHTON in the City of London 














MISSIONS CANTATA 


Biblical lyric, Occidental and Ori- 
ental classical music patterns, 1} 
hour concert. Now in use by 
American and India church choirs, 
sung at Greencastle Methodist Con- 
ference of Furloughed Missionaries, 
the score deepens dedication to 


Christ’s Great Commission. 


Order sample copy of Henry H. 
Presler’ss THE MISSIONARY 
SUITE. at $1.62 post paid, from 


JEAN HAINES SMITH 


150 INGLESIDE DRIVE 
BEREA, OHIO, U.S.A. 











The Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society 


There are still many Indian women who 
can only be reached by women, and 
thousands more, outside their own 
country, not being touched by the 
Christian message. 

Whether we can take the Gospel to these 
people depends on the support you give. 


a 
Professionally qualified women for work 
of all kinds are urgently needed :-— 
Doctors, sister-tutors, nurses, health 


visitors, child welfare workers, 
teachers and evangelists. 


Please write for further information to : 


C.E.Z.M.S. 
Cromwell House, Highgate Hill, N.6. 
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PRACTICAL HELP 


IN 
ALL FIELDS OF SERVICE 


IS OFFERED 
BY 


THE METHODIST YOUTH DEPARTMENT 


For example... 
VISUAL AIDS of all types~ 
TEXT BOOKS on many subjects ~ 
LESSON NOTES for a year~ 
TEACHING REQUISITES~ 


Write for our Catalogue 

to 
LUDGATE CIRCUS HOUSE 
LONDON, E.C.4 














Three suggestions .. . 
BY THE WATERS OF 
BABYLON 
By JANET LACEY 


A play about the suffering of ordinary 
people and refugees. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


THE GROWTH OF THE 
WORLD CHURCH 
By ERNEST A. PAYNE 


The story of the modern Missionary 
Movement, especially suitable for 
schools and colleges. 


Price 6s. 6d. 


UNDER THE CROSS 
By JEAN FRASER 


Studies in the Church’s Mission today 
Price 7s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS {1 


2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND MEN’S SOCIETY 


OFFICES 
FULHAM PALACE, LONDON, S.W.6 
Telephone: RENown 1884 


His GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
PRESIDENTS | His GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 
His GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF WALES 
CHAIRMAN: THE RIGHT REv. THE BISHOP OF COVENTRY 
{ THE LORD ADDINGTON 
|S. J. BARTLE, Esgq., J.P. 


VicE-CHAIRMEN 











Hon, Treasurer: R. C. BELLAMY, Esq., A.C.A. 
General Secretary: The Rev. R. L. ROBERTS, M.A. 
Asst. General Secretary: MAJOR-GENERAL A. G. B. BUCHANAN 
BANKERS: NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LTD. 


The C.E.M.S. aims at uniting communicant Churchmen of 
all ages in effective prayer and work for the extension of their 
Church at home and abroad. Branches or affiliated Societies 
exist throughout Great Britain, in the Services and in the 
Dominions and Dependencies. There are 35 Diocesan Unions, 
100 Federations, and approximately 1,450 Branches, with more 
than 27,500 members, in England and Wales. 


C.E.M.S. RULE OF LIFE 
“In the Power of the Holy Spirit ; to pray to God every day ; to bea faithful Communicant ; 

















and by active Witness, Fellowship and Service to help forward the Kingdom of Christ.’ 
The 
F ° ° e °@ e The 
Hinburgh Medical Missionary Society HOUSE 
exists 
dinary to help other Missionary Societies by of 
assisting Medical Missionaries in their 
im VANHEEMS 
‘HE It also has two Hospitals— 
THE VICTORIA HOSPITAL, DAMASCUS os ciaaeieead 
ES ail DIRECTORS : M. & M. E. VANHEEMS 
sionary 
le for THE HOSPITAL ON THE HILL, A é 
NAZARETH Exclusively Glorieal 
The Quarterly Magazine — subscription Outfitters &Suinishers 
3S 2s. 6d. per annum—gives latest news of since S793 
)| the work. 
| today Will you help us to help others by your. 47-48 BERNERS STREET 
prayers and gifts 2 LONDON, W.1 
PRESS {7* ~ The Secretary, Dept. IR 
; ‘ Telephone : LANgham 1500 
V.1 56 GEORGE SQ., EDINBURGH, 8 Telegrams : VANHEEMS, WESDO, LONDON 
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THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL— 


Co-operating with 50 Christian Societies and Institutions. 
INTERNATIONAL— 
At work in 25 different countries. 


NON-EXCLUSIVE— 


No distinction of race, creed or colour is made among those who enter its 
Homes or attend its clinics. 


ALL-EMBRACING— 
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Providing the best available treatment for diseased bodies ; 
Giving opportunity for development of mind and character ; 
Freely offering the Water of Life in the Person of 


THE LORD JESUS CHRIST 
In Whose Name and for Whose Sake the Mission serves. 
Chairman : BERNARD C. STUDD General Secretary: A. DONALD MILLER 


Head Office : 
THE MISSION TO LEPERS, 7 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1 
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THE WHOLE GOSPEL 
FOR THE WHOLE WORLD 


Alan Walker 


An Australian minister sounds a ring- 
ing call for a new evangelism—one of and for 
the twentieth century. He speaks strongly 
to the minister and layman urging a total 
evangelism that meets the needs of the 
changing world—economically, intellectually, 
politically, and socially. 

Then he discusses the message this new 
evangelism must preach to have relevance to 
the preseat total life situation. In addition 
to winning men and women one by one, he 
foresees a church that makes the world a 
better place in which to live. 

Published January 7. $2 


About the author 

ALAN WALKER is an Australian 
Methodist minister who has led the ‘ Mission 
to the Nation,’ a highly successful campaign 
in that country since 1953. During most of 
1956 he lectured on evangelism and conducted 


missions in this country under sponsorship 
of The Methodist Church. 
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Already over 4,000 LIBRARIES S Oo U T H oO F 


SEMINARIES 


MINISTERS THE RIVER 


and STUDENTS 
J. Ms. MATTHEWS 
both in Great Britain and the U.S.A. 


have found James Thin’s Mail Order This book breaks new ground in the 
Service the best source of literature devoted to Congo, for Mrs. 
Matthews is the first to write of the 

THEOLOGICAL BOOKS Lingungu region. She has based her 


book on the everyday life of the 
people, and relates many of her 
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a copy of our new Catalogue ? missionary work. At the same time 
she is concerned to bring home to 
—_—_ the reader the vitul evangelical aspect 


of all missionary endeavour. 
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A STABLE CHURCH 


| is one which is rooted in a knowledge of the 
| Scriptures. 

| 
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A CONSISTENT CHRISTIAN 


is one whose life embodies the truth of the Gospel 


as it is made known in the Bible. 


THE URGENT NEED 
is for more copies of Holy Scripture in more of the 
| languages of the world. 


| THE BIBLE SOCIETY 


has already published versions in 836 languages 
and translation work is being done in over 200 


to-day. Help us to finish the job. 


THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
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EDITORIAL 


5 eve January issue of the International Review of Missions calls for 
some explanation, since it does not contain the customary survey 
of the year, the assembling of which has been rendered difficult on 
account of illness on the editorial staff at a crucial time in its prepara- 
tion. As an alternative we have invited several people who are at the 
heart of the Christian mission, and who have had recent opportunity 
for extensive travel, to set down their impressions of the main ten- 
dencies and issues of the areas known to them. To these writers we 
would express our warmest thanks. Their contributions are not to be 
regarded as offering final judgments but, produced quickly and out of 
a depth and range of experience, they have, we believe, a particular 
value at the present juncture. 

The year 1956 has been, in a special sense of that overworked 
phrase, a year of crisis. The loosening of restrictions, with a con- 
sequent facilitation of visits to and from Communist countries in 
Europe and the Far East, was followed by crisis in the Near East, 
with the possibility of a third world war very real. This, again, has 
been followed by risings in the States of eastern Europe, the out- 
come of which cannot be foreseen. Renewal of contact, however, has 
benefited the Christian Church: visitors from Communist countries 
who have been welcomed in the West have included a Chinese bishop 
who came to Britain and to Hungary to renew oecumenical fellowship. 

Within the sphere of the International Missionary Council fresh 
developments have taken place. The survey of the training of the 
ministry in Africa has reached a further stage with the survey of 
Madagascar which is in progress as we write. A pilot study of the 
Church in Uganda has been undertaken during the year, as a beginning 
in the series of studies which the I.M.C. is sponsoring in the life and 
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growth of the younger churches. A new study in the relations of 
Christianity and the non-Christian religions, under the title, “The 
Word of God and the Living Faiths of Men’, has been projected, 
The plans for a new approach in a study of the theology of mission 
were also agreed on during the year; what was developed at Willingen 
will be taken further, by various avenues and methods, with hopes of 
fresh understanding, discovery and inspiration in this fundamental 
task. Further discussion and thought have been given to the question 
of closer relations between the International Missionary Council and 
the World Council of Churches and plans for the integration of these 
two bodies, now in association, are to be prepared, for submission to 
their respective Assemblies. 

The I.M.C. is to hold its Assembly at Accra, Gold Coast, in 
December, 1957. This will be the first in a historic series, which goes 
back to Edinburgh, 1910, to meet in Africa. In addition to the official 
Assembly, an all-Africa conference is to meet in Nigeria, at which 
gathering the needs and concerns of the Church in Africa will be con- 
sidered. The I.M.C. Assembly will have much official business to deal 
with which has arisen since its last meeting at Willingen in 1952. It 
will also have to take into account the changes in the world since 
then and in prospect: even the name of the State in which it meets 
will have changed in 1957 from the Gold Coast to the State of Ghana. 
Not only, however, because of these external changes but also because 
of the movement of the Spirit within, will it have to deal with those 
large themes and that unfinished task and the persistent call which 
make up the mission of the Church. 

in the preparations for the Assembly it is hoped that this Review 
may make its specific contribution, by means of articles which bear 
on the themes chosen now being studied as well as of other material 
directly related to the preparation of the Assembly. 

E. 


J. B. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE NEAR AND 
MIDDLE EAST 


By NorRMAN GOODALL 


EFLECTIONS based on a few months’ tour of a great and complex 

region can possess only a precarious authority. These observations 
must be read accordingly, especially as the contacts and experiences 
which lie behind them will be nearly a year old by the time this article 
appears in print. No attempt is here made to ‘survey’ the Near East. 
This is no more than a record of impressions which a return visit to 
the area made upon a privileged traveller, who tried to relate what he 
saw and heard to the responsibilities of the churches in their dealings 
with one another and in their mission to the world. 

It is salutary for anyone whose Christian roots are in the West to 
feel again what life is like within a culture mainly moulded by one of 
the great non-Christian religions. I am not forgetting all that can be 
said about the disintegration of a historic western Christendom or 
about life in a ‘post-Christian’ and increasingly secularized era. I am 
aware, also, of the familiar signs in east and west of cultural changes 
which are universal, especially those associated with worldwide techno- 
logical developments or world trends in politics and propaganda. I 
would also make it clear that I am far from unmindful of the presence 
in the Near East of cultural patterns and traditions bound up with 
a Christendom that is older than many elements in the Christian West. 
The fact remains that to move about in the Near East, to think, talk 
and feel within its ethos—even within the limitations of a few months’ 
tour—is to be conscious of one dominant factor beyond all else. This 
is the presence of Islam and the unresolved encounter between Islam 
and the Christian faith. 

It is true that Islam is only one of several massive non-Christian 
religious systems which have been but little penetrated or shaken by 
Christianity. In the worlds of Hinduism and Buddhism the great 
achievements of Christian missions have remained peripheral to the 
central structure of these faiths—a fact which should give us pause 
before we acquiesce in statements or inferences that the Christian 
mission has run its course. Although it may be possible and necessary 


in studying the current resurgence of these religions to distinguish 
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between spiritual revival and cultural and political renewal, the subtle 
relationships between religion and culture (in their Christian as well 
as in their non-Christian reference) only emphasize the largeness of 
the unfinished mission which lies before the Church universal in this 
realm. 

Yet within a field which includes more than one historic non- 
Christian religion the resistance of Islam to Christianity has its peculiar 
importance, and its religious significance is made more dangerous 
because of the cultural and political context out of which a resurgent 
Islam is aiming at fresh conquests. The new challenge of Islam is to 
be met not only in the Middle East: it appears in Malaya, Pakistan, 
India, Indonesia and increasingly in Africa. But the heart of the Muslim 
world still lies in the region of its historic origins; and as a visitor 
tries to sense the mood of missions and churches in this area in relation 
to the real encounter between Christianity and Islam, it is a sober and 
chastened mood which meets him. The visible conquests have been 
few ; the tale of individual conversions is moving and often stirring in 
its valour, but it is accompanied by the most searching questions as 
to policy and, with a few notable exceptions, by admissions of failure 
to build up a Christian community in which converts from Islam can 
find a natural place. At one spot in Iraq I met an American missionary 
who is shepherding a tiny group of Muslim converts in the most 
pronounced isolation from the rest of an all-too-small Iraqi Christian 
community. Sad experience had convinced him that the only way of 
ensuring the converts’ growth in the faith was by insulating them from 
a church in which they could only be regarded as an embarrassment. 
It is only fair and the more necessary to add that in Iran I met an 
instance of a very different kind where, on a small but most promising 
scale, the integration of converts from very varying backgrounds, 
including Islam, into a single Christian community was being happily 
achieved. The fact remains that almost everywhere I met either be- 
wilderment in face of frustration or eager questioning as to the right 
missionary policy towards Islam. Sometimes as I listened to many 
discussions on this subject I was haunted by the fear that during the 
decades in which so much of the missionary attention of the West has, 
for good reasons, been focused on the Far East and Africa, there have 
been brewing in the historic heart of the Muslim world forces destined 
to constitute once again the greatest of all challenges to the Church 
and to that part of the world which claims to be basing its view of 
man and society on Jesus Christ. 
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Seen against this background there is a special timeliness in the new 
programme of the World Council of Churches’ Division of Studies 
(which is an organ also of the International Missionary Council and 
which, in this instance, is operating largely through the I.M.C. Study 
Secretary) with its theme “The Word of God and the Living Faiths of 
Men’. This project is making a fresh approach to the study of the non- 
Christian religions, including Islam. A similar timeliness belongs to the 
appointment of Dr Kenneth Cragg—an experienced Islamic scholar 
and missionary—to a canonry at St George’s Cathedral, Jerusalem, 
where, in co-operation also with the Near East Christian Council, he 
will be at the disposal of the churches and missions in the Near East 
for consultation and help in the study of the Christian approach to 
Islam. In relation to the vastness of the need these actions can con- 
stitute little more than a token response, but they are of the highest 
possible significance and deserve to be made the beginning of a larger 
participation in a great, exhilarating and searching task. 

No one can try to understand the Christian situation in the Near 
East and assess the task of the churches there without being disturbed 
afresh by the tragic penalties of Christian disunity. In this area, with 
peculiar vividness, the centuries-old tale of division is writ large—in 
the breach between Roman and Byzantine Catholicism, in the manifold 
forms of the division between ‘Catholic’ and ‘Protestant’, in the long 
isolation of the Orthodox churches from the other non-Roman com- 
munions and in the infinite variety of ‘Evangelicals’ whose differences 
cannot, with the greatest charity, be ascribed solely to the rich diversities 
inherent in a unifying Evangel. (There is a street in Jerusalem, Israel— 
that mutilated city which at the moment is the epitome of the most 
grievous divisions in the modern world—in which almost every other 
house is the field headquarters of some oversea organization whose 
adherents pray for the peace of Jerusalem but who seldom recognize 
or co-operate with one another.) 

This story is long and complicated. Although naughtiness, cantanker- 
ousness and many of the viler outcrops of original sin have contributed 
to it, its causes lie deep in the processes of history, ‘religious’ and 
‘secular’, and in the age-long questions of theology. Its remedies call 
for deep thought and patient endeavour as well as for holy impatience 
and courageous action. One of the more grievous consequences of this 
story in the Near East lies in a tradition which has for too long made 
the terms ‘Evangelical’ and ‘Orthodox’ antithetical: they have become 
labels to describe churches which have had no part or lot in one 
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another. Again, this chapter in the story has its own complexities 
which cannot be dismissed lightly or resolved easily. For example, the 
modern missionary contribution to this situation is much over-simplified 
if it is presented in terms of an American and British Protestantism 
which has never cared about the great Orthodox tradition and has 
been content to proselytize from the Eastern churches. Even behind 
some of the present-day situations which superficially lend themselves 
to this representation, there is a record of early attempts to serve with 
rather than against the Eastern churches in a task which was seen to 
be pre-eminently their own. To-day there can be few signs of greater 
spiritual significance in the Near East than those which betoken a new 
understanding between Evangelical and Orthodox and a serious ap- 
proach from both sides to the question of their relationships in a 
common Christian task. The forces which have contributed to this 
trend are many. The present greatly improved situation cannot be 
attributed to one group of people alone or to one movement only. 
Dr McMullen’s article in this issue of the Review illustrates a recent 
factor in the process. Mention could be made of outstanding individuals 


within both traditions who have had this matter upon their hearts for | 


decades and who have worked unobtrusively towards this better day. 
Certain churches have also played a special réle in the growing 
rapprochement. But it is not invidious to claim that the modern phase 
of the oecumenical movement as expressed in the World Council of 
Churches has proved of exceptional importance in this field. Awareness 


of a common membership in the W.C.C. and of the deeper factors | 


which this recognition illustrates is proving a strong incentive to more 
powerful thought and action, and much more may be expected from 
this source. In this total context particular actions and trends of the 
moment acquire all the greater significance. There is, for example, the 
close co-operation between Orthodox youth movements and the youth 
movements of other churches ; there is the growing common participa- 
tion in ministering to the refugees; there is the valuable work of 
Metropolitan James, of Melita, as an official liaison officer between 
the World Council of Churches and the Patriarchates of Antioch, 
Alexandria and Jerusalem, as well as the Oecumenical Patriarchate. 
Not least there is the present possibility and hope that the Near East 
Christian Council (now rejoicing in the services of a whole-time 
secretary, Dr Harry Dorman) may be reconstituted on a basis which 
will include representatives of Orthodox churches in its membership 
and counsels. This has long been a concern of the Near East Christian 
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Council itself, but the present moment seems specially propitious for 
the fresh endeavours which are now being made in this direction. In 
this connexion the question of the relationship between the Inter- 
national Missionary Council (of which the N.E.C.C. is a member) 
and the World Council of Churches assumes particular importance in 
the Near East. The accidents of history have here provided material for 
the erroneous implication that the I.M.C. represents the Evangelicals 
exclusively and the W.C.C. the Orthodox, in a use of both terms which 
misrepresents the real situation and begs or obscures questions that are 
vital to the meaning and purpose of the whole oecumenical movement. 

Can the kind of trends here illustrated bear fruit in the release of 
greater resources—especially indigenous resources—for the most urgent 
task of the churches in the Near East and in the re-shaping of policies 
to meet this new day? Not even the most optimistic visitor to the 
region who is concerned about the ‘frontier’ potency of the Gospel 
and testimony of the Church can be other than disquieted by the signs 
of our Christian neglect in the Near East and the inadequacy, humanly 
speaking, of much that is now being attempted. There are, for example, 
the supremely critical situations constituted by the great oil centres of 
the region—fantastic, pre-fabricated communities precariously super- 
imposing one culture upon another, neither of which can now be sure 
of its own integrity. The economic and strategic significance of these 
centres is popular knowledge to-day, but their religious significance— 
areas of ‘rapid social change’ in which the sharpest spiritual conflicts 
are staged—is far too little regarded. The sporadic chaplaincy service 
which is being given to the foreign communities at these centres is 
often valiant but seldom adequate, and those engaged in it are most 
aware of the terrifying nature of the real religious issues underlying 
this modern phenomenon. Again, there is the whole question of the 
meaning of education as it is being worked out in the Near East through 
such diverse agencies as governments, indigenous churches, missions 
and the peculiar structure of great American universities long since 
loosed from their original mission moorings (though not from depen- 
dence on oversea philanthropy) and steering spiritually—whither? The 
problem in its Christian significance flares up here and there in the 
vexed current question of whether the Christian schools shall conform 
to government requirements that the teaching of Islam shall be included 
in the curriculum, but this is only one symptom of a problem which 
has wider ramifications. Yet again there is the familiar question of the 
wisdom of perpetuating certain pieces of mission and church work— 
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medical, educational and traditionally evangelistic—in situations and 
institutions hallowed by past heroisms but now bearing far too many 
anachronistic marks. This problem of policy is not new to the Near 
East, but the whole context of the churches’ witness in this area is 
one which heightens the gravity of these questions. I have never been 
more disturbed by the nature of the spiritual responsibility laid upon 
some younger missionaries than I have in visiting some isolated outposts 
in Iraq and Arabia with names reminiscent of a great missionary era— 
but now and to-morrow, what? Most poignant among these features 
of the Christian task in this great and critical region is the spiritual 
problem underlying the Arab-Jew divide. Dr McMullen’s article again 
touches on the most immediate aspect of this, but at the heart of the 
problem there also lies one of the most searching evangelistic and 
theological tasks of the Christian Church. This is the presentation to 
the Jewish people of the truth concerning the meaning of election and 
the fulfilment of their age-long hopes in that New Israel which includes 
people of every tribe and tongue. But this cannot be done apart from 
the demonstration in the Near East and elsewhere of the solidarity of 
a People of God in whose life and expectation there is an authentic 
reflection of the Jerusalem which is above and free, the mother of us 
all. 

It was not left to a mere visitor to perceive these needs and express 
concern about them: these impressions are the result of knowledge 
and experience shared with me by men and women of various races 
and confessions whose daily Christian witness is rooted in this great 
area of opportunity. But there is laid upon such a privileged visitor 
the obligation to plead with Christian men and women outside the 
Near East to keep these things upon their hearts and to pray and act 
in ways which will further the mission and unity of the Church in this 
crucial region of the world. 


NORMAN GOODALL 











CURRENTS IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
By E. V. NEWMAN 


—— first geography lesson which the writer gave as a missionary 
teacher was on the main pressure belts, winds and ocean currents 
of the world. It was given to boys of the tiny Tonga group in the central 
South Pacific. It tried to show them that there was a world-wide 
pattern of atmospheric conditions which included their land, and that 
the vast sweep of the ocean currents which washed the shores of con- 
tinents flowed around them and helped to form their climate. How 
far in 1944 in their isolation they had a picture of the world into which 
the lesson could fit intelligibly was a matter of doubt in the mind of 
this teacher working to a prescribed syllabus. But war was filling in 
some parts of the picture, as for eighteen months thousands of American 
and New Zealand troops lived among them. In the years since peace 
came contacts have increased. The presence of the Queen of Tonga 
at the coronation of Queen Elizabeth II showed dramatically how the 
scattered peoples of the Pacific island groups are moving out of their 
isolation. Every year more and more of them are coming to Australia 
and New Zealand for study. Further, in a number of instances men 
with the steady income of government service and provisions for 
extended leave are coming to Australia and New Zealand for holidays 
and bringing their families with them. We write in terms of Tonga 
because it was our own field of missionary service and one is con- 
sequently more aware of its affairs. But these developments are doubly 
significant when we recall the fact that Tonga is a group with small 
economic resources and that it lies off the main trade routes. The 
world currents are flowing right into the corners. The idyllic seclusion 
of the Pacific islands is being increasingly broken. The idyll, in one 
form believed very widely in the Church, was largely fiction and the 
isolation was relative. But now the main over-all impression is that 
what has been happening elsewhere in the large, more populous, con- 
tinental lands is happening just a little later in the Pacific. Western 
education and amusements, commerce and techniques, social and 
political concepts—all predominantly secular—are flooding in. Missions 
largely pioneered the race and culture contacts and in many areas, 
particularly in Polynesia and Fiji, the Church came to provide the 


dominant form of culture. But in most areas the other forces have 
It 
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made up the leeway, and the ‘western’ situation is being ever more 
widely established, with the Church becoming a minority movement 
within a secular community. 

The conception of the welfare state and the principle of trusteeship 
have combined to produce a high sense of responsibility on the part 
of governments in the Pacific territories and a wide extension of 
government activities and control. In 1948 this sense of responsibility 
led the administering Powers in the area to form the South Pacific 
Commission. The members are Australia, France, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, the United Kingdom and U.S.A. The headquarters are 
at Noumea, New Caledonia. It exists to further the social and economic 
interests of seventeen territories. A council of experts has been set up 
for research and advice in social, health and economic matters, and a 
biennial conference of representatives of the peoples of the territories 
takes place. The third of these conferences was held in Suva in June, 
1956. The conference was also attended by the principal officers of 
the Commission and a number of invited observers from governments, 
institutions and missions. The National Missionary Councils of Australia 
and New Zealand, the Netherlands Reformed Church and Roman 
Catholic missions were represented in this way. At the final session 
the mission observers had an opportunity of addressing the conference. 
Tributes were paid by delegates in several discussions to the service 
rendered by missions to the peoples, and a resolution was passed 
recording appreciation of the churches’ co-operation with the Com- 
mission. These meetings give evidence of the educational advance 
which is beginning among the island communities and will foster a 
sense of regional consciousness. There was a request that at future 
conferences papers be prepared by representatives rather than by 
foreign experts and administrators. The island representatives belong 
to that still small section who live on the line of impact between two 
streams, modern social and technical science and old tenacious custom. 
This exacting contact was at the conference in a sense external, a 
meeting with fine products of western science and an attempt to 
establish understanding and a basis of co-operation. But in them and 
their fellows the contact is also a continuous inner tension, which the 
missionary more than most other Europeans is able to appreciate, 
because he knows how long and irregular, even in the Church, is the 
progress to full recognition of Christian moral standards and to the 
final conquest of faith over old trusts and old fears. 

For an Australian observer there is a strong tendency to see the 
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developments and the problems brought into clearest focus in the 
Australian-administered territory of Papua-New Guinea. Here is a 
relatively large area of land and a considerable population. Here are 
most varied conditions ranging from the urban developments of Port 
Moresby and Rabaul to still uncontacted mountain tribes living a 
completely stone-age existence. There is a vigorous Administration 
under close ministerial supervision, and there is an active and vocal 
European community who keep well to the fore the demand for develop- 
ment, which is so often difficult to reconcile at any particular moment 
with the claims of native welfare. Government policy aims to create 
a nation. But few, if any, areas in the world present such enormous 
difficulties through the extreme fragmentation of the population, the 
linguistic chaos and the geographical facts of mountains, forest and 
sea which largely create the other conditions. 

The responsible Minister in the Australian Cabinet has said that he 
sees two chief unifying forces, Christianity and the English language. 
There is no basis of unity for a modern community in the indigenous 
religion because of its primitive nature and its own lack of unity in 
even small areas. Their practical social objective causes the Govern- 
ment to have a real concern about Christianity and the existence of 
rivalry and division among the missions and the churches which they 
create. A good deal of notice was taken in the Australian Press of 
strong statements made bythe Minister and by a leading anthropologist 
on the serious effects of this religious confusion. Very recently the 
Minister met representatives of the missions at work in the area. The 
main non-Roman denominational missions have a reasonably well- 
kept arrangement to zone the territories. But the Roman Catholic 
Church, and bodies like the Seventh-day Adventists, Jehovah’s 
Witnesses and several non-denominational societies, show no sign of 
accepting any limits and they operate with a good deal of vigour. It 
is doubtful whether the discussion had much effect beyond the already 
convinced. With the Declaration of Human Rights, including freedom 
of religion, in the background, if for no other reason, Government 
is very chary of making any move to curb the movements of 
missionaries. 

In the realm of language, also, the fragmentation is so complete 
that there is no possibility of developing one regional dialect into a 
national vernacular. The adoption of English as a lingua franca and 
as the means of communication with the outside world is the only 
feasible step. The Administration is pressing this policy vigorously. In 
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many sections of the territory missions have been at work for periods 
of between fifty and a hundred years, and still almost all the village 
schools are mission schools, with native teachers using the vernacular. 
The educational work of the missions is subsidized by the Government. 
But now the Government has made the granting of subsidies largely 
dependent on the adoption of English as the medium of instruction, 
and the missions are being criticized for the small progress made in 
teaching English throughout their years of work. This order has 
created anxious concern among the missionaries. On the one hand 
there is a matter of principle, the right of a people to its own language 
as an inherent element in its own culture. On the other hand there is 
the impossibility of finding now or for some time yet the hundreds of 
teachers needed with sufficient English just to maintain existing schools, 
let alone to deal with the extensive areas newly opening and to be 
opened. The Government is beginning to move into the field of village 
education. Even in a radically pioneering situation where Government 
and mission moved together into a valley in the central highlands in 
1951, and where the mission at once set up its vernacular schools, the 
Government has now established an English-using school. The general 
missionary view would be that throughout the South Pacific 
bi-lingualism is the way of orderly progress. Only through English, 
French or Dutch will the peoples receive the knowledge and culture 
of the modern world. But a sudden break with their own past is wasteful 
and psychologically and socially wounding. In Fiji, among both Fijians 
and Indians, a foundation of education in the vernacular is laid till 
well into the primary course, before a change is made to the major 
use of English. The missionaries living among the people can see the 
immediate personal and local community effects of long-range adminis- 
trative policies, and it is at this level that they are anxious, not about 
the objectives but about the speed that is demanded. 

In the central highlands of Papua-New Guinea a new era of pioneer- 
ing among several hundred thousands of untouched, primitive peoples 
was opened after the Second World War. The entry of missionaries 
into any area is forbidden by the Administration until that area has 
been brought under a fair measure of government control. But steady 
expansion goes on all the time. Familiar patterns of pioneering are 
being reproduced as new languages are learnt and given written form 
and the Scriptures are translated; as schools are started and medical 
treatment and health training instituted; as the improvement of the 
food supply is inaugurated through better farming; as warring tribes 
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are reconciled. Once again a major part in this new work is being taken 
by men and women from churches in other parts of New Guinea and 
remote island groups. The chief distress in the situation is the repro- 
duction here, too, of the old pattern of rivalry which still confuses the 
work in the longest established fields. Normally valuable co-operation 
and mutual help mark the relations of Administration and its officers 
with the missionaries. 

Official policy is very sensitive to any threat of inter-racial difficulties. 
There is already in Rabaul, New Britain, a Chinese community. But 
now the immigration of Asian and even other Pacific island peoples 
is forbidden, to the point of making it difficult to bring into the terri- 
tory non-European missionaries and pastors. 

The Chinese and some Malays in Rabaul, south Asian people in 
the French-controlled territories, and above all the 160,000 Indians in 
Fiji, together with growing European populations and numbers of 
people of mixed descent, constitute special tasks for the churches, 
particularly in the larger towns. Recent reports on some of this work 
among the Indians and the Chinese have a definite note of hope based 
on unspectacular but real achievement. It is coming to be realized 
that these diverse groups are being called to the task of building a 
genuine multi-racial fellowship in the Church. This, for example, must 
be one of the main issues as the Methodists in Fiji work towards the 
realization of the hope of establishing a Fiji Conference. 

This hope illustrates two closely related movements in the churches 
and in their social environment. The spirit of nationalism is stirring 
particularly in Fiji and Samoa, which have the example of independent 
Tonga always before them. Fortunately it is not a resentful mood, for 
colonial administration has not been oppressive and the Church 
exercises its reconciling influence throughout the communities. The 
reflection of Indian nationalism in the complex situation in Fiji has 
the greatest possibility of strain. Within the churches themselves the 
younger leaders are seeing the goal of the indigenous Church. There 
is a small but growing number who have had training abroad in 
Australia, New Zealand and U.S.A. The Australasian Methodist 
delegation to the Evanston Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches included a Tongan, and he, together with a Fijian and a 
North Australian Aborigine, attended the national consultation of the 

Australian churches with the Executive of the World Council of 
Churches. The training of leaders in the island churches is one of the 
main preoccupations of the missions. At least one is raising a special 
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fund to provide scholarships for study abroad and to build and staff 
a central theological school in the Pacific for young ministers who are 
able to benefit from a theological course in English. The educational 
advance in general is illustrated by the opening of Samoa’s first book- 
shop. It is wholly a church enterprise, an act of service to the whole 
community, and has met with an enthusiastic response from the 
people. ; 

The world currents are flowing strongly. At some points they are 
undermining and washing away the work of the missions. A money 
economy and an increased range of goods, the cinema, the radio, 
even the motor car (or truck) provide competing activities and interests, 
Discussions at the South Pacific Conference showed deep concern at 
the range of the drink problem, so deeply involved in both trade and 
social practices. The same currents, on the other hand, carry to the 
Pacific peoples enrichments of knowledge and health and the wider 
vision of the Church at work in the world and a sense that they, too, 
belong within the fullness of the Church. 

E, V. NEWMAN 
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THE CHURCH IN AFRICA FACES 1957 


By T. A. BEETHAM 


HE Church in Africa? Rather, in different parts of Africa, for you 

cannot generalize about the African continent. Yet, at deep levels 
of past experience and present thinking there is sufficient unity to 
make the knowledge of the Church’s life in one African country 
relevant to the Church throughout the whole continent. It is with 
this belief that an attempt is made here to assess the issues which face 
the Church in Africa to-day, drawing first on some detailed contact 
with the Church in West Africa, more particularly the Gold Coast, 
and then on more slender contacts which visits to parts of South- 
Central and East Africa have afforded. 

A backward glance may throw some light on the present. A young 
missionary who owed to Cambridge the late Dr Hoskyns’ lectures on 
the theology and ethics of the New Testament and a copy of J. C. 
Winslow’s Not Leaders, but Servants and Saints, found himself on 
arrival in the Gold Coast in 1928 all too prone to be a ‘leader’. The 
very nature of his technical and theological training meant that he had 
placed upon him immediate responsibility for the work of African 
colleagues who were without such training. It was the voice of his com- 
patriots that prevailed in the councils of the Church. China and India 
had already passed through the transition; Africa had not. Politically 
the position was very much the same. Administrative officers said: 
“We are here as trustees; Africans will one day govern this country, 
but it won’t come in our lifetime.’ 

Twenty years pass and it is February, 1948 in Accra. A march of 
ex-servicemen towards the Governor’s residence starts off the train 
which leads directly to Independence Day, March 6th, 1957. Were the 
churches blind to the signs of the times? The young missionary, now 
older, doing what he could through the war years to train African 
colleagues for their place as leaders, had to confess that something 
came alive for him in those weeks of national stress early in 1948. He 
saw the Gold Coast through African eyes as he had not done before. 
The Church has been criticized for not giving a lead to Gold Coast 
nationalism. There is truth in the criticism; the African Church was 
not ready in its political thinking. Where it was ready, however, was 
in the responsibility which it had already given to Africans in its own 

2 17 
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life, so that through those whom it had trained something was given 
to the country at that time without which self-government would have 
been harder to effect. A newspaper in the van of the self-government 
movement said in a leader: 


While we cry ourselves hoarse after self-government and africanization, the 
churches silently but surely are laying solid foundations for these; that is, while 
we labour and trouble ourselves, africanization and self-government come smoothly 
and naturally to the churches. It is the gift of God. 


Those of us inside the Church know that it does not come smoothly; 
those of us who have been in the position of leaders are startled from 
time to time at the discovery of unconscious motives which keep us 
clinging to power. It is indeed a gift of God, though like other of His 
gifts its receiving can be painful. Yet if those years had to be lived 
again, with some knowledge of after-events, I think that through the 
attenuated staffing of the retrenchment years of the ‘thirties and the 
ensuing war years the choice would once again be to throw every- 
thing into training African colleagues even at the expense of earning 
again the politician’s criticism of not being among those who were 
pressing for political self-determination. At the same time I would 
pray that there might come to me earlier the awareness that friends 
and fellow-workers in the African community were thinking much 
more than they felt free to reveal because of the barriers in thought 
created because I was of the ruling group. That surely is what this 
episode in one African country, and the experience of the Church in 
India and China, has to say very pointedly to missionaries in European- 
dominated countries elsewhere in Africa, and not only to those under 
British administration. 

It is, however, because this developing relationship between European 
missionary and African member within the Church is the inescapable 
background of the inner problems of the Church to-day that this 
personal experience has been recorded. The West African Church, is 
it African or European? The major direction of policy and influence 
in theological thinking and so of expression in social relationships 
and church discipline has been missionary and therefore European; 
yet at the other end the village Christiar community is unmistakenly 
African. There are villages where even 12 oldest inhabitant regards 
the church bell as something out of his ¢rliest childhood memories 
and where it may be sixty or seventy years since a European last 
preached in their church. Between these two poles lies the ceaseless 
work of the African ministry. Everywhere the pastoral task is colossal, 
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and the record of selfless devotion of men whose callers in search of 
pastoral help come from dawn until far into the night will have its 
special place when the history of the Church in Africa comes to be 
written. Reference to the pastoral task of the ministry leads at once to 
a reminder of the added weight of day-school administration. Changes 
are taking place now, but for the past quarter of a century the Church 
has carried the major burden of the developing educational programme 
of the country. The Church provided education cheaply at a time 
when local economy could afford no more; it provided local manage- 
ment which handled public money reliably; it gave the teaching pro- 
fession a Christian motive for its service to children; it set ideals in 
front of young men and women in secondary schools. But, as always, 
there was a price to pay for this tremendous service to the community ; 
service which at its best was truly unselfconscious, though at times 
marred by unworthy competition between different branches of the 
Church. The large share in education, the large proportion of the 
coming generation passing through the Church’s hands, gave it a great 
opportunity, but also a false sense of security. It gave the impression 
that the fundamental task of the Church in every age, of offering 
Christ both to individuals and to the community, was being more 
adequately fulfilled than in fact it was. And secondly, because of the 
resources of time and energy which were required by the educational 
programme, neither at the local nor at the synod level was there time 
for members and leaders to consider fully the large issues confronting 
Christian people as they become increasingly involved in the twentieth- 
century revolution. 

So at this juncture the Church finds itself to-day moving out of a 
partially sheltered life at a time when the reservoir of its thinking is 
low. For example, one of the subjects which is needing urgent and 
serious thought is Christian marriage. In 1953 the International African 
Institute, in co-operation with the International Missionary Council, 
published its Survey of African Marriage and Family Life. The survey 
was necessary because the Christian view of marriage has neither 
become fully accepted in the African Church nor found embodiment 
in legal forms acceptable to the community. This is not to say that 
within the fellowship of Christians who make up the local church 
there are not many homes where Christ is the acknowledged Head, 
where husband and wife live together in life-long fidelity and where 
the age-long treasure of the Church, family prayers, is a reality. Every 
pastor knows, however, of the many of his flock who have not yet 
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accepted the Christian way of marriage. Christian marriage poses 
questions which still await answers from within the thinking and 
experience of African Christians. The survey probably takes the issue 
as far as outsiders can take it, for it has cleared the ground by its 
sociological and legal review. Now it is for the Church in Africa to 
take up the task. That Mr Price’s pamphlet, African Marriage, is now 
in its second edition is, we hope, a sign that this is already being done, 
For it is urgent that there shall be found a form of marriage which 
can become legal in Africa and which gives to the man and woman 
who seek to live together in Christian marriage the civil sanction for 
monogamy and for the rights of wife and children to have some share 
in the husband’s personal property, while at the same time being 
more sympathetic to the needs and demands of African social life and 
custom than the European-based civil forms now in use. With this 
question goes the more fundamental one of monogamy and polygamy, 
or rather of the Christian view of personality and social life which 
finds expression in monogamy, and the natural man’s selfish view of 
personality and social life which finds expression in polygamy in 
Africa and in promiscuity and easy divorce in Europe. As an African 
seeks to analyze western culture he asks what in the Christianity pre- 
sented to him by European countries is fundamental to the Christian 
faith and what is the accident of European custom. So he asks whether 
monogamy is of the former or of the latter? The answer can only be 
given in a form fully to persuade the questioner of its truth if it comes 
from within the Christians of his own community. The answer must 
come from the thinking of the African Church. That is not to say 
that the Church outside can now stand back and do nothing. We in 
Europe are hard-pressed to convince our own generation of the Chris- 
tian values in marriage; and we know that only by God’s grace can 
the natural man enter into the discipline and freedom of the Christian 
marriage vow. When within the fellowship of the worldwide Church 
we share this travail of the Church in our own country with 
African disciples of the Lord Jesus, our searching may be used 
of God to strengthen them as they seek a way through to a 
monogamy which is not merely not-polygamy but is in truth a new 
way of living. ; 

This example of Christian marriage points to two requisites in the 
thinking of the Church in Africa: those who are, on the one hand, 
competeni theologians and church historians and who, on the other 
hand, are able to assess traditional African thought and custom. It 
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is a popular line to-day to join in condemning the early missionaries, 
though a word of Professor W. M. Macmillan’s should not be over- 
looked when, in writing of the fears behind Animism, he said: “The 
first missionaries called them heathen superstitions, and themselves 
having more faith they were perhaps better judges than we are’. Those 
missionaries may have known the Christian faith more than they 
knew African religious thought and practice; as great errors may be 
made by those to-day who have carefully studied the latter but who 
may tend to be hazy in the extreme when it comes to, knowing what a 
Christian believes. The true synthesis waits for those within African 
life who know the treasures both of their own heritage and of the 
Christian faith. There are many ways in which the strength of African 
life has still to flow freely into Christian worship. From the present 
generation. of Christians, set free from the real fear which their fathers 
faced as they turned away from worship at older shrines, yet strength- 
ened with the same deep trust in the Lord Jesus which freed their 
fathers from bondage, there may come a richer African liturgy. Those 
through whom it comes will need to walk humbly with their God, if 
the light of the knowledge of the Glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ is to shine through the heritage of African language without 
being dimmed by outworn thoughts of God and His world. The report 
of a recent conference held under the auspices of the Gold Coast 
Christian Council, ‘Christianity and African Culture’, is a welcome 
contribution to the thinking and study which are required. 

The theologians and church historians necessary for this task will 
come from the theological colleges of Africa. Now that the three area 
reports of the International Missionary Council on the training of the 
ministry in Africa have been completed, the way is open for regional 
conferences and more detailed local planning. Two of these conferences 
have recently been held. For adequate ministerial training two things 
are needful: students and teachers. The imprint of the Church’s devo- 
tion on homes which will willingly give their sons to the service of 
God in the ministry is the only guarantee of the former. For the latter 
the churches outside Africa must be especially prodigal of their teachers 
during the next ten years. It is good that some African ministers are 
able to study in Basle, New York and Cambridge; it is also necessary 
that as great saints and scholars as teach in these renowned centres 
should go and live with some small group of students in some out-of- 
the-way spot in Africa. What did Dom Bernard Clements achieve in 
just five years at Kumasi, living with a mere handful of students, himself 
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not too much drawn into the wider administration of the Church, 
and introducing his men to a library stocked with the Fathers and 
great classics of theology which would put so many theological college 
libraries in Africa to shame? Do we lecture too much? Not all our 
students are able to profit immediately from heavy textbooks in a 
foreign language ; though the writer is constantly reminded within the 
history of his own communion of the wealth of Christian writing 
which John Wesley published in his ‘Christian Library’ for his workaday 
preachers, stonemasons, soldiers, miners, many of them unschooled 
men. Are there not some of such students who could increase their 
rate of reading rapidly if we set out at the beginning of their course to 
help them with this first, giving them plenty of opportunity to come 
to us for discussion of what they were reading, but not to a full time- 
table of lectures? Dr Alec Vidler’s account of the training given in his 
own home to older men preparing for ordination allows for five 
mornings of reading, only one lecture in the week, and three evening 
discussions. (Theology, October 1956.) Does this suggest that we may 
have gone too far the other way? 

The theological thinking required in so many situations in town and 
village cannot all wait until the new generation of ministerial students 
is recruited and trained. There are men in the middle years of their 
ministry, experienced pastors despite the heaviness of administrative 
duty which has always been theirs, who have been meeting the problems 
daily during the past twenty years. Daily they have been in touch with 
questions of marriage, birth and funeral customs, the Christian in 
local society and in politics. Their early morning Bible reading has 
become a practical study of the theology and the ethics of the New 
Testament. They, like their missionary colleagues, have never sufficient 
time to sit back and think clearly through the situation, still less to 
write down their own tentative conclusions. The best writing usually 
comes from the heat of action, yet very often in Europe the reflection 
which a quiet country parish affords has enabled the right book to be 
written out of the life of the busy town charge which preceded it. In 
Africa there is seldom such alternation of tempo; parishes and circuits 
are wide, covering scores of villages; the administrative councils of 
the Church take up much time, particularly in travelling; and to-day 
the people who can think and write are caught up in even wider travels 
as the oecumenical councils take their toll of precious time and energy. 
As the higher civil service of the new West African Governments 
knows to its cost, there are too few men of training and intellectual 
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integrity for the many posts waiting to be filled. In the next decade 
things will be easier; but to-day is the critical time. It is so with the 
Church. Is this the place above all others where the older churches 
should come in? Not to continue giving the answers, not to provide 
the writers, not to decide the issues facing the Church in Africa, how- 
ever sympathetically that might be done, but to take over certain 
routine tasks at a lower level in the Church’s hierarchy than has been 
usual, in order that African ministers and laymen of middle life can 
find time within the living situation to think through the fundamental 
issues and, by writing, to set their people thinking? 

A third with the surveys on marriage and ministerial training is 
that on Islam in West Africa, by Dr J. S. Trimingham. We are waiting 
for the publication of the full survey, but the short pamphlet based on 
the report made to the Church Missionary Society and the Methodist 
Missionary Society is in its second edition. This, too, augurs an African 
interest and concern. There are already signs of new awareness among 
Christians of their personal responsibility for witness among Muslim 
neighbours and in at least one country indigenous missionary 
endeavour has been begun in a Muslim area. Here is another subject 
for study by the theological student. He has to meet not only the 
practising Muslim at the point of religious experience, but also the 
intellectual who is ready to write off Christianity, because it came by 
sea with the Europeans, in favour of Islam which, coming from the 
north, seems more truly African. In some areas, as in Western Nigeria, 
Muslims and Christians may be members of the same family; this can 
lead to an easy tolerance through which the fundamentals of the 
Christian faith are weakened; it is at the same time a glorious oppor- 
tunity for contact and living witness which Christians in more com- 
pletely Muslim countries are denied. 

The West African journey is nearly finished. The service given in 
the past to the community in education and medicine has now to 
reach out to wider fields. Because it was not possible to disengage 
swiftly from longer-established types of education, themselves pioneer- 
ing efforts when the Church first offered them, the Church has not 
been sufficiently foot-loose to pioneer in more recent needs through 
youth clubs and community welfare. The sense of service to persons 
in the name of the Master was as much needed in these new spheres. 
There is a danger signal here for each generation. What is the signifi- 
cant service in this day in which the Church is called to be pioneer, 
and what established service must be passed over to the community 
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in the social and political world. A weg from a government education 
administrator to the Christian Council’ in Kenya on the subject of the 
transfer of education from Church to ‘cal Authority management 
points the same message: 

There will also be the danger of handing over educational responsibility to the 

equivalent of the local butcher and baker, and it is here that churches have 
their greatest opportunity. Your direct interest in the educational system, your 
supervision and management, must inevitably disappear ; these duties will be under- 
taken by administrative and professional specialists employed by the Local Education 
Authorities. These officers will be local Africans, and it seems to me that the oppor- 
tunity of the churches lies in training men and women to undertake these duties 
with a Christian responsibility as citizens of the larger world that lies outside their 
denominational interests. 
For education read the whole realm of public life, medicine, public 
health, school education, adult education, agriculture, local govern- 
ment, youth work, and you have, not the opportunity for the Church 
to make a name for itself, but the challenge to the Church to serve 
all men through the daily lives of committed Christians as an integral 
part of the proclamation of the new life in Christ Jesus. 

One further new responsibility is about to fall on the leaders of the 
Church in West Africa. If missionaries are to take a normal place in 
the work of the Church they have to cease being a group apart. Some- 
thing of the strength which they have drawn from fellowship with 
those who have gone out with them from their home country at God’s 
bidding may have to be surrendered in order that the other fellowship, 
with the Church of Christ just where they are, may be even further 
strengthened. This means that it is to African clergy they will look for 
pastoral guidance, and this posits a new awareness in African bishops 
and senior ministers of the particular temptations and difficulties 
which beset those who have accepted missionary service a long way 
from their own homes. Similarly, the Church in West Africa has still 
to find and, it must also be said, still to be willingly given, opportuni- 
ties for ministering to the spiritual needs of strangers from Europe 
and Asia living in their midst. Just as African parents look to the 
Church in some university town in Britain to go out of its way to make 
their student son there at home, so the parents of young men in business 
and administration in West Africa should now be looking, not to 
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missionaries, but to African ministers and their congregations for the 
offering of similar fellowship. 

Those whose knowledge of Africa is of the East or the Central or 
some part of the West different from that reflected here will no doubt 
have been able to pick out some things from what has been already 
written which are parallel in their own experience, others which do 
not apply at all. We have been writing, however, of a church of 
Africans, of peoples of the Negro race. How far does their experience 
of the Christian faith meet the same issues in those different social and 
political environments to be found when those of the white race form 
a more permanent element in the country? 

In the first place, it is clear that the fundamental problem of emergent 
leadership is accentuated. Social custom, and it may be legislation, 
prevents an African from taking over a certain appointment because 
in a multi-racial church it would give him certain responsibility in 
respect of European church life. Appointment to fully responsible 
leadership may for this underlying reason be postponed in such a 
community until long after it would have taken place in parallel 
situations in an all-African church. This forms the challenge of the 
‘Separatist’ churches in Southern Africa and provides the germ of the 
truth in the argument for apartheid. At other levels, too, the existence 
of residential segregation militates against full equality in church 
government. How often it happened in a college not yet grown out of 
the old tradition of senior, and at that time inevitably European, staff 
houses being differently sited from junior, and African, houses, that 
unwittingly the impression was given that matters brought to the 
staff meeting were cut and dried. You were facing a particular problem 
in administration; as you walked from breakfast to college chapel 
you fell into step beside a European colleague; you mentioned the 
solution to the problem which had suddenly occurred to you over the 
marmalade; he took you up, smoothed off a corner, carried the solu- 
tion a stage further in your thinking. When you came to the staff 
meeting the folk with whom you had hammered out the idea were 
more often than not European colleagues, and that partly from the 
accident of where they lived. To others it was a new idea; because 
there were no rough corners to be rubbed off there was need for little 
discussion ; you were in a hurry, and you passed on to the next business. 
No wonder the feeling got round that the European decided everything. 
That kind of situation is more likely to be prolonged at the level of 
church committees in areas where residential segregation is maintained. 
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This has been noticed by visitors to church conferences where the 
European members, who include most of the officials, all go home in 
one direction, and the African members in another. A multi-racial 
church is a grander ideal than two parallel churches, but it carries a 
correspondingly greater challenge to shoulder off the pressure of 
social custom. 

It is necessary to make one reference back to West African political 
experience while thinking of the Church in a multi-racial community, 
The experience of missionaries in West Africa of awakening to the 
intensity of political thought among those who had long been intimate 
friends is a reminder that European leaders in these more difficult 
areas need to be very cautious before they take easily on themselves 
the responsibility of interpreting what their African friends are thinking, 
There is something in the circumstances of our close association with 
teaching the rising generation in our mission schools and colleges 
which makes it difficult for us to be their confidants as their thinking 
develops; there is a sense in which the more utterly we give of our- 
selves, our time and thought, to them the more we disqualify ourselves 
from being the right people for colleagueship at the next stage. Is it 
because inevitably we have to teach the elements, which makes it 
difficult to remember throughout that we are dealing, with adults? Is 
it because the real gratitude of those whom we have taught, in the 
full context of African courtesy, has prevented them from uttering 
any word which being critical would have savoured of ingratitude? 
Whatever the reason, some devoted missionaries who have given of 
themselves utterly through many years of unselfish service to Africa 
and through whose service the emerging Africa has been adequately 
built up have not been saved from some hard knocks when the truth 
of the situation has come to them in some sudden and distressing 
episode. 

In the churches which follow the tradition of the Bible and public 
worship being heard in the language of the people there are language 
reasons for the existence of different services for those of different 
language groups. This is the reason for the ‘Colonial’ churches in some 
British West African towns. This separation constitutes a challenge to 
the members of the Church to show in the whole range of their life 
that they do not practise a colour-bar. It would seem in Rhodesia 
that while the pressure of some public opinion, largely through indivi- 
dual Christians, together with the pressure of economics, is forcing 
the Government to take more and more steps towards the elimination 
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of racial discrimination, the organized life of the Protestant 
Churches is not moving quickly enough. The churches are not taking the 
initiative as churches in significant actions towards the breaking down 
of social custom. The Communists and scientific humanists might 
even be said in this context to be going into the Kingdom of Heaven 
before us. 

The Church has to summon both groups in her fellowship to examine 
the relation of their group loyalties to their loyalty to Christ. But it is 
the Church within the situation which can only fully do this. If two 
world wars show that we Europeans have not yet learned to be Chris- 
tians first and British, French or Germans second, we have need of 
humility if we seek to call the Christians of Southern Africa to be 
Christians first and Africans or Europeans second. Within the fellow- 
ship of that Church, however, such a call can come. It would be blind, 
however, for Europeans to make this demand on Africans as by right, 
as, for example, their political compatriots do when they call Africans 
to be loyal to the artificial border of their modern country rather than 
to an underlying Pan-Bantu nationalism, without themselves examining 
how much of their own thinking stems from a sense of Anglo-Saxon 
solidarity which extends beyond these same artificial borders. Through- 
out Africa, as throughout the world, the Christian Church must face 
in this generation the question of fundamental loyalty. It may be that 
the simplicity of a village woman in Kenya points the way. She died 
at the hands of the Mau Mau. Unthinkingly we Europeans refer to 
her as one of the ‘loyal’ Meru. Was it a sense of obeying the white 
Government that made her go against the wishes of those who called 
her to be loyal to the tribe of her fathers? Was it not rather that higher 
loyalty to Christ over against what had come to be for her Satan that 
made her say of the cup with which they wanted her to seal the oath: 
“My lips have touched the Cup of my Lord at His Table; they cannot 
touch this cup’? 

There is another clash of loyalties in Africa, that within Christ’s 
Church between different traditions of worship and church govern- 
ment. The scandal is there for all to see. It would almost seem as if 
the wartime generation of town-planners in Colonial Africa had their 
tongue in their cheek when in area after area they adopted a functional 
rather than a neighbourhood theory of building for the new towns. 
How often they took church leaders to the plan on the wall of their 
office and pointed to a small block between four streets and said: ‘That 
is the area set apart for church buildings’. That period is changing, but 
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the visitor to the Copper Belt can never forget the line of churches 
alongside one African township, eleven of them side by side; African 
Methodist Episcopal, Seventh-day Adventist, Anglican, Roman 
Catholic, Church of Central Africa (Rhodesia), Dutch Reformed, 
Pentecostal, Salvation Army, Watch Tower, and two others. We must 
never allow ourselves to get accustomed to this. African Christians are 
seeking for unity. They may try to take short cuts, sitting too loose to 
fundamentals of theology, but on whose head will the blame lie? 
Conversations have been reopened in Nigeria as a result of the visit 


there in December, 1955 of the Moderator of the Church of South § 


India, Bishop Sumitra. The heads of four churches in the Gold Coast 
have sent out an invitation to the four synods to examine the nature 
of present differences in their traditions. Conversations have been 
taking place in Northern Rhodesia towards a possible extension of 
the unity already achieved through the Church of Central Africa in 
Rhodesia. For some years in several countries the ministers of the 
main churches have been trained together in union theological colleges ; 
through this entering into the strength of other traditions than their 
own there is being built up a younger ministry which will under God 
be used to draw their people closer together. 

Neither can the Protestant churches rest in any self-satisfied 
judgment regarding that other scandal of division which marks 
their relationship with the Roman Catholic Church. The need of 
Africa, the counter-challenge of Islam, of Communism, of material- 
ism, all demand a return to the patience of Christ in the thinking and 
action of His followers. If the position taken up by the other side 
seems at times intransigent, we are still called to patience and love 
and to remember that word which speaks of ‘having aught against thy 
brother’. Is it our faith that both these partial shelters of the Faith will 
one day be taken up into His Fullness? Let there be prayer that neither, 
in their enthusiasm for their Master, may take the offer of Christ to 
Africa in any other than His Spirit. 

So we turn back to the task awaiting the Church as it offers Christ 
to His people in Africa. It is the task of the whole Church. Ministers 
are very thinly spread over the whole; in village after village the 
Church depends for her spiritual nourishment on lay leaders. If we 
have left until the end the subject of the training of lay leaders, the 
lay preachers, the leaders of catechumen classes, Sunday-school 
teachers, youth leaders, it is not because it is unimportant. The training 
of leaders and the provision of literature to guide them are of supreme 
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Education and Sunday School Association has so successfully steered 
its African conferences, and conferences so largely composed of 
African Christians, that there is now in view a comprehensive curri- 
culum for Sunday-schools and the production of lesson notes for the 
teachers. The International Bible Reading Association is sponsoring a 
series of daily Bible readings in several languages under the title of 
Light for our Path. In a number of areas there are being opened Bible 
schools for the training of lay workers. They are usually small centres 
to which church workers can come for Bible instruction and from 
which the staff of the school can go out with similar courses of Bible 
study to groups of churches. It is from the everyday teaching of the 
faith at this ground level of the Church’s life that the literature required 
to-day for strengthening the faith and for evangelism will most surely 
be written. 

The most perfect of our plans for training will be of no avail unless 
from within the life of the Church there is welling up new worship and > 
witness from the simple piety of those who read the Bible and pray 
daily in their homes, who take the integrity of Christian living to the 
farm, the market-place, the local council chamber. It is these who 
witness to a simplicity of living and who show that their trust in God 
has given them a rudder in the fast-moving tides of their country’s 
life. They wrestle in their prayer with principalities and powers. They 
can take difficult chapters in Romans and Ephesians in their stride as 
they meet to study God’s Word in their small mud-walled church. 
They and we need to pray for revival, that spontaneous gift of God 
which has been graciously given to some of the faithful in East Africa. 
Let us pray for revival in the Church in Africa, for a cleansing of 
personal motives, a fearless exposition of the Gospel, a yearning for 
the souls of men, the response of many to the Good News which 
brings them to their Saviour and a trusting of themselves to the fatherly 
care of God. And when revival comes as, God willing, it will, may 
African pastors be given wisdom to recognize the authentic voice of 
God, preparing themselves now in the treasures of God’s Word that 
the new converts go not hungry. 


T. A. BEETHAM 











PROTESTANT LATIN AMERICA : 
SIGHT AND INSIGHT 


By ALBERTO REMBAO 


7 phrase ‘Protestant Latin America’, in A.D. 1956, is not used 
merely to signify a ‘land of missions’ in the sense of 1910 and the 
Edinburgh conference. To-day Latin America, in its Protestant con- 
text, is a spiritual nation five million strong. It is the whole world’s 
missionary region that has brought more results vis-a-vis the man- 
power and soul-power invested there by the mother churches of Europe, 
Britain, Canada and the United States than anywhere else. For the 
period 1900-1950 the ratio of growth for the mission field as a whole 
was of 1 to 6. Where there was one convert at the beginning of the 
century, there were 6 halfway through it; but for Latin America the 
ratio was of 1 to 10. Of course, the figures used for such ratios are 
already obsolete. In a score of countries of the Green Continent— 
that land of to-morrow—the future has arrived already, in Christ, and 
Evangelical terms have become incarnate with their original, Biblical 
meaning. Take for instance the ‘Church invisible’. In Mexico and 
Cuba, as well as in Argentina and Chile, the Church invisible is visible, 
and even commonplace, just like that, as it was in the beginning when, 
at the dawn of our salvation, the Word became flesh and the Lord 
Jesus dwelt among the blessed ones who saw the glory of His human 
face. To the sojourner from abroad who comes ‘to take a look’, the 
visible becomes an experience of visitation transmundane, for he feels 
himself as in a trance, transported suddenly to times and scenes of 
the four Gospels and the Epistles of St Paul. Down Mexico way and 
among the Andean slopes prophecy appears fulfilled, when ‘time is no 
more’, as in Revelation 10: 6. In the midst of a Latin American Pro- 
testant community the newcomer attains clarity of vision and the 
‘Time’ of Bergson and Proust becomes real: time recaptured, time 
redeemed ; because then and there nineteen centuries telescope them- 
selves into an instant and Transfiguration becomes so factual that the 
pilgrim is compelled to take the sandals off his feet, for the holiness 
of the trodden ground ; he cannot but kneel down and praise the good 
Lord from whom such blessings flow. 

Evangelical Protestantism has already come of age in Latin America. 
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It is no longer an import from abroad; it is a national community 
coincident with an Evangelical Church. It is a church led mainly by 
an indigenous clergy; it is developing its own theology; it is a new 
spiritual reality in the flesh. Oecumenical Christianity is emerging 
from the Latin field. The sojourner notices immediately that he is in 
a new world, where the ‘message’ is law and the salvation of souls a 
categorical imperative. And so, he has to redefine his terms in order 
to name situations that were not in the missionary dictionary before. 
The very concept of missions is going to require re-examination before 
long, for one feels the very ground moving under his feet. The term 
‘mission’ becomes in fact obsolete where everybody is a missionary. 
The entire Latin American Protestant community is already a powerful 
missionary society, on the march fu. God and His Christ under sundry 
banners and different names, but all of them—the symbols and the 
persons—melted and fused in a oneness descended from Heaven, so 
to speak, since unity in the Lord is not something to be achieved by 
human beings but, rather, something to be received from the Holy 
Spirit. Here one would detect a certain trend destined to condition 
thinking and feeling, motive and attitude among the sending or mother 
churches abroad. Among them the accepted philosophy of missions is 
to select a few missionaries and send them to impart the Good News 
among the pagans. Now, of course, the polite term is ‘non-Christian’, 
so as not to offend the politically powerful orientals. But the occidentals, 
in Latin America at any rate, do not require that kind of elemental 
preaching any more. The notion of ‘Church’ in those parts is omni- 
comprehensive; the distinction between clergy and laity, between 
leader and led, is evaporating. The idea of the universal priesthood is 
a latent verity, even if unconsciously so. The current slogan up yonder, 
where the Amazon and the Parana flow, is: ‘Every believer a preacher’ ; 
and if he does not preach in some way or other, in his own individual 
manner, he is no believer. Thus, there is a truly militant Church. 
Militancy is the Invisible made visible. Ample space would be needed 
to catalogue facts from every country to substantiate these principles. 
Let one suffice as a sample: three muleteers were arrested not long 
ago in the Mexican state of Puebla for disturbing the peace, of a 
Sunday, at the market-place; one of them was addressing the citizens 
gathered there for commercial purposes. “Come ye to the waters of 


‘life eternal and drink, for nothing. . . .” The trio were taken to jail 


and duly interrogated. They professed to be Baptists and so, word 
was sent to the Baptist minister at Puebla, that he might come and 
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bail them out. But it developed that they meant ‘baptist’ with a small 
‘b’; they belonged tono church ; no body had converted them ; ‘they had 
converted themselves’. An unknown colporteur had sold a New Testa- 
ment to the leader, ‘and he had read it, and understood it, and obeyed 
it’. The Holy Book had converted him and he in turn had converted 
his two companions, by reading the Word to them. Here was an 
ambulant church of three brethren completely disconnected from the 
numerous local congregations that constitute the Mexican Protestant 
community, one million strong in a total population of thirty millions, 

Be that as it may, all major—and minor—denominations have 
taken root in those lands. The mode and manner of the establishment 
is both a tactical variation and an oecumenical promise. In fact it is 
a practical anticipation of the theoretical dream. By the grace of God, 
the theorem of the high councils of the mother churches is being 
demonstrated as a way of life in those lands that fifty years ago would 
not be recognized in some quarters as missionary, because they were 
already Christian, gua Roman Catholic. History apart, and as of 1956, 
twenty Hispanic countries have established the Jocus of the Oekumene 
Ge where it belongs by right divine: on the farthest line of contact 
with the non-Christian world: on the line of everyday preaching by 
every militant member of the Church. And so, new Christians are 
sprouting from the tended ground. Last April, in Santiago de Cuba, 
the Baptists had their annual convention at the local church—the 
‘Church of the Dream’, in Spanish, suefio. The local pastor—Agustin 
Gonzalez Seisdedos—prepared for two hundred delegates, but behold, 
at the last minute there were two thousand who dropped in from the 
countryside to enjoy the fellowship. The strength of the Latin American 
Church is in the countryside. The gathering of multitudes for worship 
and preaching is not confined to Cuba; it is also true in Puerto Rico, 
Santo Domingo, Mexico, Colombia, Brazil, Argentina, Chile. 

The observation refers especially to the native, indigenous, local 
endeavour and not to promotions by evangelists from the United 
States. In the main, the activity of non-Spanish speaking visitors and 
their success are predicated on the loving support of the local con- 
gregations, who make arrangements and bring in the people to hear 
the translated addresses of the visitors. The “Who’s Who’ is important. 
The Church means not only the ordained ministers, but also and 
especially the laymen. The preaching laymen—as of old the Methodist 
local preachers—are the first-fruits of the Latin soil. Laymen are 
present everywhere among innumerable groups that have discovered 
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their high rank as a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation 
(1 Pet. 2: 9). Hence the trend to erase the difference between clerical 
and lay. This is particularly true among the so-called minor sects, 
and among the ‘independent’ churches. An independent church is a 
local congregation without higher government relations, autonomous 
in matters of practice, so that any such group is liable and able to 
consecrate one of its leaders as pastor, elder or bishop. The practice 
works, naturally, for a kind of chaotic democracy, but in any event 
the Gospel is preached and the message reaches levels of society that 
otherwise and heretofore had been immune. But the lay trend is even 
more noticeable among the major communions. The trend results 
from the impact of the lower levels; it is the holy action of the soil 
and the existential liveliness of the grass-roots. In Latin America 
to-day the Church is to a good extent in the hands of the dilettanti 
and the volunteers, rather than under the direction of foreign mission- 
aries or of an ordained national ministry. Of course, this universal 
priesthood has its dangers, in that it does not promote a well-trained 
clergy ; but the é/an from the lower plane is there, very concretely and 
actually working into visible fruits, which are multitudes of new 
believers, as is happening, to mention a particular instance, in the 
Republic of Chile. 

The case of Chile can better be described by quoting from its most 
objective treatment by Father Ignacio Vergara, S.J., in his article 
‘The Advance of the Evangelicals in Chile’, which begins : 

Those Christians who in one form or another are organized according to prin- 
ciples which originated in the Reformation of the sixteenth century are generally 


called Protestants. In this article | wish to refer to those who are in Chile, using 
the same term that they themselves prefer, namely ‘Evangelicals’ . . .1 


The eminent Jesuit scholar goes on to inform his constituency that 


the Evangelical Council of Chile, presided over by Sr Pedro Zéttele, pastor of the 
First Methodist Church of Santiago, includes 23 churches or ‘denominations’. 
Evidently not all of them are advancing at the same rate. Without a doubt, the 
denominations at the forefront are some ‘Pentecostal’ branches, because, perhaps, 
they are the ones that more than the others have been able to mould themselves to 
the idiosyncrasy of the ordinary people. . . . 


The writer goes on to say that the growth of Protestantism in Chile 
is ‘a phenomenon worthy of admiration’. There are in Chile to-day 
681,770 Evangelicals, or 11:36 per cent of the total population. On 
the other hand, hardly 10 per cent of the same nominally Roman 


1 Mensaje, August, 1955. Santiago, Chile. José Aldunate Lyon, S.J., Director. 
Subsequent quotations are all from this source. 
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Catholic population goes to Mass on Sundays and holidays. The prin- 
cipal denominations maintain 1,400 preaching stations; the minor 
ones, six hundred. Father Vergara comments that ‘the Evangelical 
movement has been successful because it is a powerful spiritual force, 
moved by a popular enthusiasm which is made manifest continually 
by an impressive sacrifice and by a sincere love of God and Jesus 
Christ’. 

The figures given above are the result of an extensive study of 
Protestant journals, reports and other literature of the last twenty 
years. The study was made, of course, with a view to counteracting 
this growth. The measures advocated by the writer are diametrically 
different from those now in practice in other Roman Catholic countries 
like Colombia and Spain and in Mexico and Bolivia, where the clergy, 
as a rule, from the archbishops to the parish priests, both officially in 
their pastoral letters and orally from their pulpits, have incited the 
masses to violence against the heretics. Chile is different in this respect 
since the days of the beloved Archbishop Crecente Errazuriz who, at 
the end of the century, was able to establish an amicable and rational 
relation between Church and State which prevails to this day, together 
with the atmosphere of tolerance for which the Chilean nation is 
famous. Two measures are proposed to counteract the advance of 
Protestantism, which is evident in ‘all sectors of Chilean thought and 
Chilean life’: the revival of the Liturgy and a painstaking effort to 
propagate the Holy Scriptures. 

Marginally, Father Vergara takes a look at the advance of the 
Evangelicals in other Latin American countries, for instance, in 
Brazil; and in the light of data furnished by the National Conference 
of the Brazilian Episcopate, the figures, he writes, are as follows: 


In 1930 Protestants were 1-31 per cent of the country’s total | ay vara In 1940, 
they reached to 2-61 per cent, and in 1950, to 3-3 per cent. The document [from 
which he quotes] avers that this — is entirely out of proportion and ing. 
It avers, firstly, that Brazilian Protestantism is powerfully supported by foreign 
elements [its intimate relation with the United States of America, although it is 
claimed that the key posts are occupied by natives and that 80 per cent of the 
pastors are native also]; secondly, many of its leaders belong to the Masons, or to 





1 Brazil’s population in 1950 was well over 50,000,000 ; so its 3-3 per cent of Protestants 
would amount to 1,650,000. Of course, these figures are already obsolete. On the authority 
of Pastor Santos de Souza, from Bello Horizonte, the rate of growth of the Evangelical 
community is three times the rate of growth of the population as a whole. It is illumin- 
ating that while the Roman Catholic source regards the Protestant growth as ‘worthy of 
admiration’, ‘out of proportion’ and ‘alarming’, Sr Santos de Souza would say that in 
effect the Gospel is growing there in a frightening manner (numa forma assustadora), 
because the churches do not have enough teachers to instruct the hundreds upon hundreds 
that come constantly for baptism. (A. R.’s note.) 
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the Rotary, or else are Federal representatives or senators, or professional poli- 
ticians. In a word, these leaders are in sundry activities and are ‘also’ Protestants. 
Other Brazilian Protestant leaders are teachers, while some are impregnated with a 
liberal mentality and thus try to exert an influence on the more cultured levels. . . . 
Thus, the Brazilian Protestant movement ap to be mixed with other elements 
and undermined by disintegrating elements from within. In Chile, on the contrary, 
you note that Protestantism is a rather spiritual force, nurtured by a popular 
capettner ot Deo bore eaied by sacrifice and animated by a sincere longing for 
and for Christ. 

What is more, and now in so far as lay leadership is concerned, 
Father Vergara would continue: 

Each one of these convinced, militant leaders lives in a social environment ; he is 
perhaps the head of a family, or one of the elder brothers thereof. In either case it 
is he who, little by little, keeps on communicating the proper [Evangelical] ideas in 
his conversations, readings, attitudes, etc. All t will gradually make, imper- 
ceptibly, an impression, especially be persons who are indifferent, or empty, or 
wavering, as to religion. One should have in mind that the Pentecostal movement 
has already in its midst third-generation descendants from those who initiated it. 
Furthermore, the aforementioned militant one will exert his influence upon his 
ward neighbours. We all know that in an environment of humble people, the home 
is an open place and social life is lived on the street, among the members of his 
committee or of his football team, or among his shop fellow-workers. We have seen 
the zeal with which an ‘Evangelical’ propagates his beliefs, at times at the cost of 
heroic sacrifice. One would have to add to all this the street-corner preaching, the 
‘missionary tours’, the ‘evangelistic missions’ in other wards or else among the people 
of the countryside. .. . 

Perhaps it will be adequate to point out that the Latin American 
continent, in so far as the presence of the Protestant Gospel there is 
concerned, is a linguistic as well as a geographic category. One must 
avoid the visual trap that makes one, on looking at the map, identify 
Latin with South America and begin at the Panama Canal, leaving 
aside the Spanish Caribbean, Mexico and Central America, which 
certainly are ‘Latin American’. What is more, the Hispanic-speaking 
world protrudes to the north as far as New York City, with its 750,000 
Hispanos, mainly from Puerto Rico, and as far as Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, and San Antonio, Texas, throughout the immense American 
south-west, where some 3,000,000 Spanish-speaking Mexicans live. 
The Protestant community is there also. Metropolitan New York 
boasts of 203 organized Spanish churches and congregations, besides 
scores of flight-by-night ‘independent’ groups. In the state of Texas, 
Education Secretary Alfredo Najfiez reports that his Spanish-American 
Methodist Conference alone (besides Presbyterians, Baptists, Disciples, 
Pentecostals, Nazarenes, Pilgrims 27:1 others) has more than 11,000 
members in full communion. In Brooxlyn, New York, the First Spanish 
Baptist Church, under the Rev. Soto Fontanez, with three hundred 
members, has twenty lay preachers, ‘ready at any moment of day or 
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night’ to go and preach a sermon or deliver a lecture, anywhere. In 
Brooklyn these men do street-corner preaching before attending the 
regular evening service at the home church. In Chile the Evangelicals 
have a similar custom. In order to obtain a seat at the evening service 
one must first attend the afternoon open-air meeting to which he is 
assigned in the morning. The Sargento Aldea Church in Santiago 
holds some thirty such meetings simultaneously, and at the end of 
them each group marches through the streets singing its way to evening 
worship. 

To append conclusions to this report would be useless, since every 
paragraph seems to be a conclusion, namely, that there is a Protestant 
Latin America, that it is a dynamic concern and that it is well grown 
and growing still, as a challenge to the rest of the mission field and 
even to the countries of the mother churches. To them and to the 
missionaries that they sent during the last one hundred years, all 
honour and all gratitude, for the Latin American Gospel is there 
now, thanks to their silent efforts and to the lives of long and arduous 
service of many an unknown Anglo-Saxon saint who went there to 
bring the Latins his Lord and Master Jesus Christ. 

ALBERTO REMBAO 
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ASIAN IMPRESSIONS 


By FRANK SHORT 


O one can help noticing the ‘liveliness’ of Asia. It is not asleep. 
Many territories have but recently gained their independence— 
India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, the Philippines, Indonesia and what 
was known formerly as Indo-China. Malaya is on the verge of in- 
dependence and Singapore has entered into discussions which are 
expected to lead to the self-government of that relatively small but 
important area. China has completely re-orientated its life through its 
greatest revolution and now confronts the world as ‘The People’s 
Republic of China’. Japan has made notable progress in recovering 
from the aftermath of war and in the re-ordering of its life and economy. 
There is activity everywhere. ‘Five-year plans’ and other projects 
are all directed towards raising the standards of living. Education and 
medicine are receiving new attention. Linguistic problems are being 
tackled. Age-old customs are being questioned and altered. The 
structure of the social and political life of peoples is being changed. 
The great non-Christian religions are alert and active. You cannot 
help being aware of Hinduism in India—at different levels and with 
varying manifestations. It is both syncretistically tolerant and bitterly 
hostile to Christian evangelism. It is to be seen in the thought of a 
Radhakrishnan, in the fervour and excitement of festivals and in the 
deep devotion of humble worshippers. Buddhism has entered upon a 
great missionary campaign of which the vast buildings in Rangoon 
are the centre and symbol. And if Islam in Asia in some places appears 
to be more quiescent, there can be no doubt of the tenacity with which 
this faith is held. 

It is inevitable that nationalism should run high in Asia. Independence 
has but recently been gained. In some places national unity and 
solidarity have yet to be achieved. There is so much to be done if the 
peoples are to be lifted into a full life freed from poverty, disease and 
illiteracy. And yet it would be a mistake to see only nationalism in 
Asia. Asia is seized of the idea at least of a regional unity which links 
together all its peoples in a common bond and outlook. The area is 
growing in self-consciousness ; it is not simply negatively neutral. It is 
convinced that in the particularity of its own culture and history it 
has something to contribute that is different from both the ideologies 
37 
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which divide so much of the rest of the world. The Bandung conference 
was the political expression of a fact which increasingly will have to 
be recognized, and not least in the missionary activity of the non- 
Asian churches of the world. Whatever other factors played their part, 
this Asian consciousness is to be seen in the emergence of the Asian 
Council on Oecumenical Mission. 

It would seem to be a prerequisite of mission in and to this Asian 
scene that there should be a proper attitude towards it. Censorious, 
critical superiority, fear or indifference are wrong in themselves and 
will inevitably work harm and increase misunderstanding. Again and 
again I was met with a plea for a greater ‘sensitivity’ towards Asia 
alike in its history, its culture and its religions. Asia must be seen to 
have value in itself for Christ. More knowledge is required—particularly 
of the religions of Asia in their present-day forms. Church and mission 
lack those who understand the non-Christian faiths of the East. It is 
in this total context that the study centres planned for the various 
countries of Asia are so important. 


ATTITUDE TO MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES 


It is easy to exaggerate the situation in regard to the entry of 
missionaries into Asian lands. It is not difficult to see that situation 
as better than in fact it really is. Emphasis can be laid on the large 
number of missionaries at work in the area. It can be pointed out 
that in some territories new missions in almost bewildering number 
have been permitted to enter, and that Nepal, so long closed to the 
servants of the Gospel, has at last permitted Christians to begin 
medical work. It is easy to depict the situation as worse than it in 
fact really is. Restriction of entry of missionaries into Burma and 
India can easily be made to show that of necessity they must diminish 
in number and ere long, maybe, disappear from these lands. 

It is not difficult to see that missions from non-Asian lands are 
susceptible to criticism and misunderstanding in lands where the tide 
of nationalism runs high. Nor is it difficult to understand that certain 
aspects of mission give rise to questions in the minds of Governments. 
Discussions in New Delhi revealed concern on the part of government 
Officials over the number of missionaries, the amount of foreign money 
entering India for the support of Church and mission and over the 
slowness with which indigenous leadership is emerging in Church and 
Christian institutions. But it has to be remembered that there is more 
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than one voice in India speaking of missions and missionaries. The 
President of India can state emphatically that if missionaries come to 
preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ they are welcome. The Committee 
of Enquiry appointed by the Madhya Pradesh State Government can 
produce a report which reaches startling conclusions on missionary 
activity and makes far-reaching recommendations for its control and 
limitation. The publication of the report occasioned not a little defence 
of missions and missionaries from both non-Christian and Christian 
Indians. 

It is possible to be more factual in regard to the entry of Common- 
wealth missionaries than non-Commonwealth into India. From July Ist, 
1955, they have been required to obtain ‘special endorsements’ to their 
passports, and so far as is known these have been obtained without 
delay and without refusal. The extent to which applications for visas 
of entry for non-Commonwealth missionaries are refused is subject to 
more uncertainty. The number, however, does not seem at present to 
be so great as to cause undue anxiety to the larger missionary societies. 

One of the criticisms current, not only in India, is that conversion 
to Christianity can endanger the loyalty of the citizen to his own 
country. And not a few Christian leaders are troubled over the absence 
of, or lack of stress on, definite teaching on the responsibilities of 
Christian citizenship. 

Some criticisms might be removed by judicious ‘public relations’ 
activity on the part of the National Christian Councils. The truth 
about the number of missionaries and their relationship to the younger 
churches might remove some misconceptions, and information con- 
cerning the nature of the Church and of conversion might remove 
others. 


NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNCILS 


During the course of my tour I was able to meet with the Christian 
Councils of India, West Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, Thailand 
and Japan. I was impressed with the wide range of service rendered 
to the churches of the areas they represent, and with their increasing 
importance to missionary societies alike in questions affecting govern- 
ment relationships and co-operative action. They are fortunate that 
in addition to the devoted service of their secretaries they have a great 
deal of assistance from leading members of the constituent churches— 
a fact, I was reminded, which ought to be kept in mind when trying 
to assess the extent of local financial support of the councils. 
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If councils are important to missionary societies, they are even more 
important to and for the churches. It is but a generalization to say 
that the councils are too little rooted and grounded in the churches, 
But it is not as inaccurate as it would be to claim that the councils 
are responsibly related, at every point, to the churches. Admittedly 
the fault does not always rest with the councils; but it would be fatal 
to be acquiescent in a situation in which the structure and operations 
of the council were either disproportionately influenced by missions 
and missionaries, or rested simply upon nominal representation of the 
churches. The principles of indigeneity must apply to Christian councils 
as well as to churches. It must be patently clear that while missionary 
societies desire to aid the councils in their work, they have no desire 
to control them. The churches themselves must as churches accept 
increasingly responsibility for the councils’ work and support and, as 
rapidly as possible, necessary foreign contributions to the budgets of 
the councils should be sought by and remitted through the churches. 
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THE CHURCHES OF ASIA 


It is not possible within the limits of this article to write fully of the 
churches in Asia. In every territory I visited the Christian community 
is but a small minority of the population, but that is by no means its 
only characteristic; the influence of the Church bears little relation to 
its numerical strength. I was struck in Japan by the place given to 
Christianity in radio programmes, by its frequent notice in the Press 
and by the apparent adoption of Christmas. While I was in Tokyo 
Dr Kagawa’s open letter to President Syngman Rhee, of Korea, and 
the latter’s reply, were front-page news. 

The churches are growing stronger. Even in areas where the progress 
of the Church has been most slow some advances are being made. 
I was not able to include Indonesia in my tour, but a recent report 
says, “The Church membership continues to mount, slowly in the 
churches among Muslims and Hindus, more rapidly among the 
animist-based churches. The Evangelical Church of Timor added at 
least 10,000 to its roll. The official statistics of the Ministry of Religions 
listed 3,141,567 as Protestants.’ The Church in Hongkong has grown 
considerably in recent years ; the membership of churches has increased, 
new buildings have been erected, new congregations have been estab- 
lished and there has been an increasing acceptance of responsibility 
for social service. I was present at a Christmas Day service in one of 
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the churches of Tokyo. It was literally packed to the doors, and 
seventeen adults and two children were baptized. It may be true that 
the growth of the Church does not keep pace with the natural increase 
in the population, but I did not get the impression that anywhere it 
was static or declining in numbers. 

The Church of South India everywhere impressed me with its sense 
of purpose. It seemed to be ever ready to get to grips with the problems 
with which it is confronted. The pastoral care of congregations without 
ministers, problems connected with basic education, discussions with 
other churches in South India which look to an increasing unity of 
the Church in South India, movements towards achieving increasingly 
progress towards self-support, experiments in evangelism, these, to- 
gether with a growing concern for missionary work, are features of 
the life and work of a church that is conscious of its need to be the 
Church. Nor is the Church of South India alone in this respect. The 
co-operative activities of the churches of Malaya, through the Malayan 
Christian Council in the new villages, in the promotion and distribution 
of Christian literature and in the use of audio-visual aids in evangelism, 
would be another example. Similarly the study centre associated with 
the National Christian Council of Ceylon, and the ‘door to door’ 
visitation planned by the West Pakistan Christian Council, reveal the 
Church at work purposefully. 

And the churches, for the most part, seemed to me to be aware of 
their involvement in the missionary task. The first meeting I attended 
in India was the valedictory service of the Rev. and Mrs Din Dayal— 
the first missionaries of the United Church of North India, who were 
appointed to Africa. The Church of South India has continued to plan 
for its participation in mission beyond India. There is a growing 
interest throughout Asia in missionary work in Asia. I visited one 
mission station in Thailand and found the staff included, in addition 
to American and British missionaries, Filipino and Chinese workers. 
The Asian Council on Oecumenical Mission is, in part at least, an 
expression of this increasing concern. 


THE UNITED MISSION TO NEPAL 


The United Mission to Nepal is of interest because it is an experiment 
with international interdenominational mission in a land that for nearly 
two centuries has effectively closed its doors to the Christian missionary. 
The headquarters of the mission are in India, in close association with 
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the National Christian Council of India. The staff is drawn from m 
lands—the United States, England, Scotland, Sweden, India and Nepal 
Their denominational background is almost as varied—there ap 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, together with two or three memben 
of the Mar Thoma Church working in close association with th 
mission. 

The invitation given by the Government of Nepal was for a medical 
mission only, and hospitals and clinics have been established a 
Kathmandu, Tansen and other centres. Plans are being developed for 
an educational programme, and also for literacy work. 

The United Mission has not been free to engage as a mission in 
evangelistic work. There are, however, already the beginnings of a small 
church—again of varied nationality and ecclesiastical background. I 
is the policy of the United Mission to leave the emerging church in 
Nepal free to work out its own order under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. Difficulties are already being encountered from within the 
Christian group, and thought and prayer are being directed to the 
discovery of the will of God for the organization of the Church in 
Nepal. 

It is as exciting an adventure as could be wished, but there are 
indications that the Government of Nepal, while anxious for the 


continuance of the medical work of the mission, may seek to prevent 
its being accompanied by the growth of a Christian community in 
Nepal. 


ASIAN ATTITUDE TO THE REUNION OF THE CHURCHES 


The attitude of Christians in Asia to the reunion of the churches 
is in striking contrast to the general attitude in the lands from which 
missionaries have gone to Asia. A reference in almost any gathering 
of Asian Christians to the importance and urgency of the Church 
possessing its true unity brings quick and noticeable approval. Nor 
when the background of the Church in Asia is remembered, and the 
colossal dimensions of the task with which it is confronted are 
appreciated, is this a matter for surprise. Small minority communities 
under manifold pressure from without need the strength and purpose 
which a united church could give—if the Christian fellowship is to 
be rooted and grounded in the life of the countries of Asia and 
undertake responsibly its ministries of worship and witness. 

The Church of South India is an inspiration to many Christians in 
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any many lands, and while the precise pattern of its unifying procedure 


and organization may not be followed elsewhere, it has done much to 
provide the impetus which has sent churches in other areas questing 
along the paths of unity. North India and Pakistan and Ceylon have 
definite schemes for union which are under consideration. Many 
Christians in Burma desire to have a united church, and first thoughts 
are being given in Malaya to the same end. 

It is perhaps not irrelevant to note that one result of the integration 
of missions into their related churches has resulted in the communities 
of Christians becoming increasingly church-minded and increasingly 
conscious of the divisions which separate them from one another. 
There is growing up on the one hand a greater desire to have direct 
church to church relationships, and on the other to move as speedily 
as possible towards a church that is truly united in its witness, in its 
worship and in its fellowship with the world Church. 

It is in this kind of context that criticism is current. It was said to 
me more than once that missionaries (and their missionary societies) 
are often anxious to further the unity of the Church in the lands in 
which they serve, but that they are strangely ineffective in pressing 
for the unity of the Church to be taken seriously in the lands from 
which they come and whence so many of the difficulties which delay 
the accomplishment of the unity of the younger churches emerge. It 
was urged by another Indian Christian that the real difference between 
the older churches and the younger was that the former had their eyes 
fixed on their past in history, traditions and doctrine, while the younger 
churches were in a difficult and complicated present, but facing towards 
a future in which the will of God would be fully done. And more 
than once I listened to younger churchmen urging the inevitability of 
unity. It was said that the only issue was whether union should come 
while missionaries were still with them to aid in counsel, or whether 
it must wait until missionaries were no longer present to share in 
discussions and to help in the fashioning of the united church. _ 


MISSIONARY SERVICE IN ASIA 


Quite unexpectedly during my travels the subject of missionary 
service impressed itself on my attention almost more than any other 
matter. I had expected to be concerned with problems connected with 
the relation of missions to the Government of India, and regulations 
goyerning the entry of missionaries into India. I had not expected to 
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discover that the missionary, besides being a problem somewhat 
embarrassing to Government, was also, to some degree, a problem 
both to the Church and to himself. Nor was it a matter that I wa 
finished with once I had left India. 

It is not difficult to realize that the pressure of the Hindu Mahasaba 
brings the missionary to the constant notice of Government. That 
pressure may come from a minority group, but it is constant and 
unremitting in its efforts to portray missionary service as weakening 
national unity, as an offence to the national culture and religious 
heritage and as being linked with the desire of the West to re-establish 
its supremacy in India. The Government is asked frequent questions 
in Parliament on the number of missionaries and the nature of their 
activities; and Parliament had to give consideration to a private 
member’s Bill, subsequently withdrawn, which sought the registration 
and control of conversions. 


The intention of the Government would appear to be to preserve 


faithfully the secular character of the State and full rights of religious 
freedom. It is unequivocal in its recognition of Christianity as one of 
the religions of India; and its attitude to missionaries and missionary 
service should be interpreted in the light of these facts. It asks that 
missionaries should be of the highest calibre and possessed of real 
‘sensitivity’ towards India’s cultural and religious heritage. It asks for 
men and women who have a contribution to make in the training of 
Indian leadership and who, far from provoking violent public reaction 
by crude criticism and denunciation of non-Christian religions, will 
seek to appreciate and understand, and understanding will be the more 
competent to interpret Christianity and proclaim Christ to the people 
of India. It asks that missionaries should refrain from political activities 
and from regarding their missionary service as part of the warfare 
against Communism. 

It is perhaps not surprising that among some missionaries there 
has been some loss of confidence in regard to the future of missionary 
service—and that particularly but not exclusively in India. On the one 
hand there are restrictions on the entry of missionaries, and it is not 
often easy to be sure of the grounds upon which applications for visas 
are refused. There is as well the persistent public campaign of criticism 
and misrepresentation which inevitably has a cumulative effect in 
diminishing confidence. There is, too, the example of China, and there 
have been those who have felt able to number the years before a 
similar sequence of events takes place elsewhere. On the other hand 
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there are many who feel that missionaries, both necessarily and un- 
necessarily, impede the development of indigenous leadership, and that 
only when they have been withdrawn will that leadership flower from 
within the younger churches, It is added that only the younger churches 
themselves can effectively carry the torch of evangelism in their own 
lands. It should be added that more than once it was suggested to me 
that this loss of confidence, which is paralleled in the lands of the 
older churches, is the reason why it is so desperately difficult to fill 
vacancies on the staffs of Christian institutions in India. 

It is not my purpose here to make full answer to these misgivings, 
but it is perhaps worth while to point out two facts. It is easy to 
exaggerate the number of visas which are being refused to missionaries 
and it is noteworthy that no church in Asia has asked that missionaries 
should be withdrawn. The West Pakistan Christian Council, for 
} example, has asked that more should be sent out for evangelistic rather 
than administrative work. And I recall one Indian Christian saying, 
‘Even if missionaries are not permitted to continue evangelistic work, 
we would still want them as a demonstration of the oecumenical 
character of the Church’. 

There are some missionaries who see the problem of missionary 
service to-day even more sharply. They see no alternative between 
impeding the progress of Indian leadership and initiative and suffering 
from a sense of frustration. Many others who would not care to define 
their problem in this particular way are also conscious of frustration. 
Missionaries in their first period of service on the field, confronted by 
a confused situation and having had little opportunity of discovering 
their own place of service, and perhaps feeling, as I was told in Japan, 
that the younger church was ‘passive’ towards them, do at times 
wonder whether there is a satisfying life in front of them or not. 

I found myself wondering if this was the reverse side of the criticism 
of missionaries which was made to me at times and which was crystal- 
lized in the phrase, which in one area almost became a refrain, ‘mission- 
ary dominance’. The criticism apparently represented the judgment 
that missionaries were too strongly represented on committees of the 
Church, that they were too ready to speak and to make representations 
and too often remained in control of matters reserved from integration. 

There were two suggestions made by younger churchmen which are 
part of the total situation as I saw it. In one place it was suggested 
that missionaries should be much more integrally related to the younger 
churches than now, that a uniform field allowance should be worked 
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out for them, and remitted through that church rather than throug} 
the mission organization. In another place it was argued that th 
church or churches of an area should make a survey of missionay 
work and its needs in that area, and that future missionary servic, 
with its necessary personnel and finance, should be carefully plannei 
by some central co-ordinating body of the churches. 

It is, of course, only too easy to see the problem out of perspectiv, 
By no manner of means is all missionary service subject to th 
criticisms, fears and misgivings enumerated in the preceding paragraph 
But to-day in Asia, and possibly elsewhere, that service is judged too 
often by the rare and unusual rather than by the general and normal 
Since my return to the United Kingdom I have discovered that ther 
is concern in missionary societies, and among missionaries, ove 
problems of missionary service. Moreover, information which has bea 
gathered from recent visits to the Church in China is also relevant t 
any enquiry on the .aotives, manner and ends of missionary service 
Further, recent India. comments on the Niyogi report recall Gandhi\ 
advice that every Indian should read Mother India, ‘because it would 
help him to see a side of himself to which he is apt to be blind and fo 
which he is likely to find excuses’, and add that the Niyogi report 
will humble the Christian when he discovers how fellow-citizens se 
the Christian community and its humanitarian and evangelisté 
endeavours. 

I feel that far too little thought has been given to the impact d 
the great changes which have taken place in recent years on missionafy 
service. New nations have been born, nationalism has been intensified 
and reinforced by alliance with non-Christian religions, an Asiat 
regional consciousness has emerged, the younger churches have grows 
almost out of recognition, and the policy of integration of missio: 
into Church has largely been accepted and adopted. All this is being 
accompanied by not a little serious thought on the theology of mission, 
the strategy of mission, the missionary obligation of the Church ar 
the like. There has been too little thought on the missionary himself 
and his service. 

I am therefore convinced that a thorough study should be unde 
taken of missionary service in the post-integration era which we hav 
entered. What is needed is that every aspect of missionary service 
the relationship of missionaries to younger churches, the methods an# 
techniques of evangelism, the place and function of institution: 
activities, missionary allowances and standards of living—should t 
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looked at again in the light of this new age and the continuing 
evangelistic outreach of the Church. It goes without saying that the 
younger churches should participate in such a study—if only because the 
responsible relationship of missionaries to younger churches involves 
the responsible relationship of the younger churches to missionaries ; 
and it has been the failure to implement the full mutuality of this 
responsible relationship which has occasioned some of the present 
discontents with missionary service. Such a study could also be an 
exercise in giving content to the phrase, ‘partners in obedience’. 


CHRISTIAN COLLEGES IN ASIA 


It was good to hear how highly the contribution made in the past 
by the Christian colleges of India and Pakistan was regarded. Nationals 
made ready recognition both of their high academic standard and of 
the quality of the service rendered by missionary members of their 
staffs. It seems to be true that very many leaders of the two nations 
had at least part of their education at one or other of the colleges. 
There is less agreement about many of the colleges to-day—in regard 
both to their academic standards and to their Christian influence. 

The enrolments in most of the colleges in India have greatly increased, 
although some of them are able to restrict the student body to a 
reasonable number. Christian students generally form a smaller per- 
centage of the student body; Christian members of the staff are 
comparatively fewer ; missionary societies have been unable to maintain 
their support of the institutions at the former level. It is questioned 
whether the colleges to-day can give the personal attention to students 
which was so characteristic of earlier decades. 

A survey of higher education in India was made in 1931, and the 
recommendations of the report which followed have not all been 
implemented. But the circumstances of 1956 are so entirely different 
that it must be questioned whether a survey made a quarter of a century 
ago could now be fully relevant. The world is different; independent 
nations have arisen. There are new plans for the social and economic 
life of the peoples. New plans have been developed for education. 
The younger churches have grown, and the training of indigenous 
leadership has become an urgent necessity. It would seem that there 
are fundamental questions which must be asked and answered in the 
setting of this new situation. What ought to be the Christian contri- 
bution to education in lands like India or Pakistan? How many 
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institutions of higher learning can be maintained by the Christian 
community at an adequate level of academic standards and Christian 
influence? What are the needs of the Christian community, in the 
Church and in the community, which can and should be met by 
Christian colleges? 

The recent triennial meeting of the National Christian Council of 
India was to give consideration to a proposal of its executive committer 
that a commission should be appointed to undertake a survey of 
Christian institutions of higher learning in India, but details of the 
action taken are not yet available. 

There are three other institutions in Asia of outstanding interest 
and importance whose development should be aided in every way 
possible and with which I had some contact during the course of my 
tour. The Chung Chi College has deliberately set itself the task of 
establishing in Hongkong a college which will meet the needs of 
Chinese students formerly iaet by the Christian universities of China, 
The new Christian university in Taiwan similarly aims at making a 
Christian contribution to higher education in that island. And ther 
is the impressive undertaking in Tokyo of the International Christian 
University, which seeks to found an institution which is thoroughly 
Christian, outstanding in its academic standards, distinctive in its 
contribution to education and international in both its staff and its 
student body. 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE CHURCHES 


I want to indicate in a few sentences some of the problems of which 
I became aware particularly in relation to India, though some of them 
exist equally elsewhere. 

The degree of illiteracy in the Church as well as in the nation, both 
in India and in Pakistan, is so high that in my judgment it is imperative 
that every possible action should be taken to find means at least to 
create a more literate Church. There can be little hope of effective 
indigenous leadership while illiteracy remains at its present level. 
Some progress is being made, but not nearly fast enough. 

I think the saddest thing of which I became aware in India was the 
frequent recourse of Christians to the law courts in order to secure 
the judgment of the civil power on matters of property, of church 
order and of Christian faith. It may be true that litigation is both ‘the 
sport and the curse of India’, but it is both tragic and scandalous that 
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Christians are unable to settle their differences through the courts of 
their churches. 

The problem of the dependent church, of undue reliance on financial 
support from abroad, is a common and constant problem. I had no 
opportunity of making detailed study of the progress being made 
towards the achievement of self-support. I did, however, hear and 
observe enough to make me realize that there is increasing recognition 
of the wrongness of churches depending too much on foreign funds, 
and the time may well have come when a more thorough-going attempt 
to grapple with the problem would be welcomed. 

One of the criticisms made against Christians in India is that they 
are too much withdrawn from the national life and too little associated 
with current plans for the re-ordering of the social and political life of 
the nation. It is a curious belief that the acceptance of the Christian 
way detracts from the value of a person as a citizen. In spite of the 
decision made when the Constitution of India was being framed, that 
Christians did not desire the continuance of separate representation 
within the State, the fear is now expressed that ‘communalism’ may 
be finding expression within the Christian community. It would seem 
important that there should be sound training at every level in the 
things which belong to Christian conceptions of citizenship. 


HONGKONG 


I have referred elsewhere in this article to the impressive growth of 
the Christian community in Hongkong. I add comments on two other 
matters. 

Hongkong is distinctive in that it has the refugee problem in its 
most concentrated expression. In this comparatively small territory 
the population has increased from about 800,000 to a figure variously 
estimated at from 2,500,000 to 3,000,000. There was no pause for 
enquiry as to whether accommodation and the necessities of food, 
water, schools, hospitals and work were available. The refugees just 
came: some with resources but mostly with none. Hongkong is 
deserving of much more credit than usually is given for the way in 
which responsibility for caring for this population has been accepted. 
Government is committed to the eventual total resettlement of these 
refugees; and provision for their education, for example, is made 
without differentiation from the rest of the community. The main 
burden for the provision of housing and other needs inevitably rests 
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on the Government, but the churches have also made a worthwhile 
contribution in model villages, children’s centres and the like. A visit 
to Hongkong would convince anyone that, while much remains to be 
done before all refugees and squatters can be fully absorbed into the 
community, yet a great deal has in fact been accomplished. 

The Council on Christian Literature for Overseas Chinese is 
celebrating its fifth anniversary. It was founded in 1951 to meet the 
urgent need of providing Christian literature in Chinese for Chinese 
people outside China. In these five years much has happened. A total 
of 371 books have been published. Sales have amounted to HK $272,540 
(about £17,000). A literature competition has been held and some new 
writers discovered. A Christian art competition was arranged and the 
services of a gifted Chinese artist are being used. Chinese translations 
of ‘World Christian Books’, the ‘Christian Students’ Library’ and the 
‘Christian Classics Library’ are being published. A literature conference 
has been arranged and will meet in Hongkong from October 30th to 
November 2nd, 1956. Delegates will attend from Borneo, Burma, 
Indonesia, Malaya, Philippines, Taiwan and Thailand. 
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CHINA 


I was not able to include China in the countries which I have visited, 
but contact with China has increased greatly during the last year or 
so. Visits have been made to China by the Quaker delegation, 
Bishop R. B. Manikam, together with the Rev. Gustav Nystrém 
and Bishop R. O. Hall, and by a delegation from Australia led by 
Archbishop Mowll. Of even greater significance has been the visit to 
the United Kingdom of Bishop K. H. Ting. He was able to meet very 
many people and groups in Britain, and attended also as an observer 
the meeting of the central committee of the World Council of Churches. 
It is also of interest that three members of a Chinese delegation to 
India were able to be present at the triennial meeting of the N.C.C. 

It may be that the reports of these visitors still do not give a clear 
picture of the circumstances of all the churches throughout China, but 
within their limits they do enable us to see that there is freedom of 
worship, that the witness of the Church is continuing and that at least 
some of the churches are growing in numerical strength. But what 
outweighs all other considerations is the beginning of the restoration 
of fellowship through which the processes of interpretation can begin 
to function once more. 
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THE CHINESE OF THE DIASPORA 


It is a matter of some significance that in almost every country I 
visited there is a Chinese community, and that there are Christian 
churches of varying strength. There are probably not less than twenty 
million Chinese scattered throughout the world. There are inevitably 
political and social problems which in part consist of the relationship 
of these Chinese communities to the countries of their residence, and of 
the responsibilities which citizenship implies. But these Chinese of the 
Diaspora pose another set of problems of a different order. What of 
mission among them? What of their own commitment to and participa- 
tion in mission? And how ought their relationship to the organs of 
oecumenicity to be mediated? Would it not be worth while to bring 
together representative Chinese from outside China to face these and 
other questions, and to seek their answers? 

This article can be summed up in two words. Asia matters. It matters 
to the world, and it matters to the Church, and there is so much which 
should pass into prayer; of thanksgiving, of intercession and of 
confession. 


FRANK SHORT 











SPIRITUAL ASPECTS OF THE PLIGHT 
OF THE ARAB REFUGEES 


A REPORT FROM THE SECOND BEIRUT CONFERENCE 
By Horace M. MCMULLEN 


[8 the same place, under the same auspices, to consider the same 
basic problem, the second conference on the plight of the Arab 
refugees from Palestine was convened on May 2st, 1956. This 
‘repetition’ of a conference constituted its immediate hurdle. Because 
no fundamental change in the situation had issued from the first 
conference, held in 1951, the usefulness of calling a second five years 
later was naturally open to question. Yet, looking at the other side of 
the coin, the continuance of the problem constituted a spiritual 
challenge to the churches, requiring a renewal of effort to find a 
solution. 

Convened by the same bodies as the earlier conference—the Inter- 
national Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches—the 
1956 gathering had a similar representation and many of the same 
persons attended. Immediate responsibility for the conference was 
assigned to the Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees, 
which again asked Dr Elfan Rees to set up the programme and Dr 
Robert Mackie to serve as chairman. The largest single delegation 
came, as before, from the Near East. Others came from the United 
States, the United Kingdom and India. Among the leaders who 
returned were Dr Alford Carleton, of the American Board, Dr Glora 
Wysner, of I.M.C., Dr Farid Audeh, chairman of the Near East 
Christian Council and Bishop Weston Stewart, of Jerusalem. Notable 
among the newcomers were Dr Charles Malik, now heading the 
graduate school of the American University of Beirut, Dr Norman 
Goodall, of the Joint Committee of I.M.C.-W.C.C., Sir Kenneth 
Grubb, of the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
and Musa Bey Nasir, of the Near East Christian Council. The delegates 
gathered on the campus of the American University of Beirut, amid 
its Spring splendour of flowers, surrounded by the Mediterranean and 
the mountains of the Lebanon, a beauty of setting in stark contrast 
with the barrenness which oppresses the refugees. 
52 
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Analysis of the situation in the Near East quickly revealed that 
the identity of the conferences had to be considerably qualified. The 
conference of 1951 had accomplished a number of its purposes. The 
intervening five years had witnessed a major increase in the concern of 
the churches for the plight of the refugees and in the co-operation of 
the churches to fulfil this task. The period had also seen the establish- 
ment of a long-range programme of United Nations assistance to the 
refugees. But the second conference had to meet to review the situation 
‘in the continued absence of a political settlement’. The problem, 
though essentially the same, had changed. As Dr Rees declared in the 
opening address: 

We are facing a far worse problem. The refugees are five years older and refugees 
grow older faster than we do. Refugees are even more bitter and there hangs over 
their camps an aura of hate which sometimes makes this problem even more a 
spiritual problem than it is a political problem. And ly, the refugees have 
increased in number. . . . We face a different problem and a worse one because of 
the new tensicns in the whole political situation in the Middle East. 

It is not possible to review in detail here the findings of the conference 
as a whole as these spoke to the total need. What will be attempted 
is a consideration of the spiritual aspects of the problem and of the 
way in which the conference dealt with these against the background 
of missionary-church life in the Near East. 

During eight and one-half years the majority of refugees have been 
living in enforced idleness. A few have been able to establish themselves 
in business, teaching or refugee work; others have secured occasional 
employment at sweatshop wages; but most have languished in camps 
and villages, with opportunity for nothing but talking and dreaming 
about return to Palestine. The consequent deterioration of morale is 
staggering. 

Mr Willard Jones, executive secretary for the Near East Christian 
Council Committee for Refugee Work, noted in his report the serious 
implications of enforced idleness for the morale of the refugees : 

Medical authorities say that 50 per cent of the persons presenting themselves at 
the clinics in Gaza come for psychological reasons. . . . Doctors find that not more 
than two patients in ten are seriously ill and they are further annoyed to find that 
the patients make their own diagnosis and demand a particular treatment, insisting 
on their favourite medicine such as aspirin, penicillin or sulfa en 8 If the M.D. 
does not comply they return angrily the next day and insist that his prescription 
was worthless. 

Such a psychological state has developed into an attitude of implacable 
bitterness, hatred and despair. Thus the way has been paved for the 
Communist propagandist. Dr Malik referred to the refugee camps as 
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‘hotbeds of Communism’. The problem assumes still more serious 
proportions when seen in its Near Eastern setting. One fortieth of the 
population of the Arab world engulfed in such despair provides a 
cancerous sore infecting the entire area. In this fetid atmosphere it is 
small wonder that Communism is making such tremendous strides. 

A second area of the spiritual problem is that of comity. The 1951 
conference had called for closer co-operation among the various 
voluntary agencies. This aim has in large measure been attained. There 
remains, however, the need for a much closer working relationship 
with the Orthodox Churches, whose members constitute the largest 
segment of the Christian refugee population. Members of the Orthodox 
communities sit with the N.E.C.C. Committee for Refugee Work, but 
there is little co-ordination of programmes. 

Then there is the rise of antipathy toward the Jew. For many centuries 
the Jew had found in the Muslim world a hospitality and tolerance 
tragically absent from the Christian culture of Europe. Until 1947 the 
Jewish residents of Near Eastern countries generally enjoyed positions 
of responsibility in business and the professions. Though there has been 
forced emigration, under Zionist inspiration and Arab pressure, many 
Jews still remain despite a situation which has become difficult. While 
there is not the deeply entrenched anti-Jewish feeling which infects so 
much of the United States, there is a steadily increasing hatred which is 
blurring the distinction between Israeli and Jew and establishing a new 
focus of trouble for the future. 

A fourth aspect of the spiritual problem is the recrudescence of 
Marcionism. The word ‘Israel’ gags the present church because of its 
contemporary associations. This involves further a reaction against 
the total Old Testament orientation around the calling of Israel as the 
people of God. The painful significance of the term ‘Israel’ has led in 
many churches to carefully expurgated reading of the Old Testament 
and in some to an almost complete rejection. Especially among 
Christian refugees the associations are so bitter as to preclude the use 
of any Scripture which contains the word or suggests the idea of 
Israel. Christians generally are particularly sensitive in this predomin- 
antly Muslim area to the allegation that their religion acknowledges a 
place of superiority for the Jews. Thus the whole historical basis of the 
Christian faith is at stake, and there is danger of its becoming a 
moralistic or mystical religion. 

How did the conference speak to these problems? One of the two 
working parties was concerned with the spiritual challenge to Christians. 
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Primary concern was expressed over the ‘mood of deepening despair 

. the spiritual degeneration’. In the face of such a problem the 
gathering called upon the churches, of the West as well as of the Near 
East, not to grow weary in well-doing but to persevere in their ministry 
of relief and in their witness to Christ’s victory over suffering. The 
delegates welcomed the growing fellowship of service between the 
ancient and the evangelical churches as well as the increased co- 
operation within the latter group. They found in the personal tie 
between the workers of the church voluntary agencies and the 
refugees a means of speaking to the spiritual as well as the material 
needs. 

The conference Statement considered the plight of the Palestine 
refugees as one which ‘stands out in its particular misery of frustration 
and affronts the conscience of mankind’. While indicating the need for 
continued and intensified action on behalf of the refugees, it stressed 
‘that the agony of this great company of people (now numbering over 
one million), half of whom are children, is a burden that Christians 
must seek to carry in the name of their Lord, who has both borne and 
overcome the sin and suffering of the world’. 

Speaking to the refugees themselves, the Statement noted the sin 
of Christian people and of governments which led to their plight and 
its continuance. It pledged continued and increased aid and every 
effort toward a just and lasting solution. In conclusion it said: 


We speak also to their deep spiritual needs. Eight years of homelessness with few 

eee for work have engendered a om of despair. Such a spirit leads to 

of false scietions axa and moral self-injury. We pray and we work in the 

hope that the refugees ny Aare amid all their frustrations a sure ground of faith and 
hope in God the Father ighty. 


With the steady increase of responsibility for education of refugee 
children on the part of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
there is an excellent opportunity to influence the mind of the refugees 
through its schools. The agency is now providing elementary school 
education for practically all refugee children of that age and, in 
addition, is providing some secondary and much technical training. 
The conference therefore called the attention of the Education Depart- 
ment of U.N.R.W.A. ‘to the great importance of providing in their 
training of refugee teachers instruction which will help to counteract 
the spread of bitterness within another generation’. 

One of the most moving addresses of the opening sessions was that 
delivered by Mr Henry Labouisse, director of the U.N. agency, an 
address unfortunately not included in the Report because it was given 
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from notes. The tone of the address evinced a profound compassion 
for the refugees in their suffering which has been continued and 
exacerbated by the lack of co-operation on the part of responsible 
governments. Even the refugees themselves have frustrated the efforts 
of the agency on their own behalf, to their own misfortune. Despite 
the almost daily harassments of his work, however, the director had 
obviously made the needs of these million homeless people the focus of 
his concern, All members of the conference felt that the leadership of 
the official agency was motivated by the same desire to serve as that 
which possessed the church agencies. One could be confident of 
continued partnership. 

In none of the conference statements was the spiritual need of the 
situation separated from the political. “The cry for justice,’ said the 
working party on the spiritual challenge to Christians, ‘must not go 
unheeded.’ Yet this group also called attention to the fact that ‘there are, 
however, claims for justice which conflict with one another’. The 
Christian answer to the political issues was not obvious, and would 
certainly involve major compromises by all the interested parties. 
‘Justice must be seen first as duty to persons ; it must include liberation 
from fear and frustration, provision of home and livelihood and the 
opportunity for fullness of living in peace and security.’ 

Most of the voluntary agencies engaged in refugee work in the Near 
East are the outgrowth of mission or church activity in the area. In 
response to the critical need of assistance to the Palestinian Arabs in 
1948 Christian bodies set aside funds to establish programmes of aid 
and in some instances set up special agencies. Committees and agencies 
in turn sought shortly to co-ordinate their activities through such 
local groups as the International Christian Committee in Jerusalem, 
the first such group, and soon after in an overall body which later 
became known as the Near East Christian Council Committee for 
Refugee Work. 

These Christian bodies faced certain problems rooting in their 
religious nature. How was the new programme to be related to their 
ongoing work? On what bases would they select refugees to be aided? 
How could they avoid proselytism and at the same time make their 
programme part of an effective Christian witness? No final answers 
to these problems have been worked out, but constant endeavour on 
the part of interdenominational committees has been made to keep 
‘need above creed’. This conviction was reinforced by the conference 
in its recommendation ‘to secure that every opportunity be taken to 
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increase the range of co-operation between the churches of the Near 
East, especially with the historic Eastern churches’. 

A special problem has occurred where ultra-conservative missions 
have established refugee work solely in order to gain a foothold for 
evangelistic work in a Muslim country. The misfortune of such a step 
is multiplied by the fact that, generally failing in approaches to Muslims, 
these groups have resorted to stealing the sheep of other Christian 
congregations. On the whole, however, the church agencies have been 
responsible in their allocation of funds and of materials, seeking to 
bear witness to all in need and avoiding proselytism in the process. It 
is estimated that in goods and services the voluntary agencies, most of 
them church groups, provided $8,000,000 in the year 1955. 

In a Near Eastern setting it is impossible to-day to deal with the 
problem posed by Romans 9-11 and with the related problem of the 
use of the Old Testament in Christian worship. However, the con- 
ference noted the importance of these problems and looked toward 
further conferences which could consider them in another setting. 
Opposition to the inclusion of this note in the findings of the conference 
came from certain church leaders of the Near East, but members of the 
working party on the spiritual challenge contended that these matters 
are ‘inseparable from the task of the conference’. 

At the 1951 gathering an oecumenical service had been held in the 
chapel of the American University of Beirut, with Protestant clergy of 
Beirut and Dr Visser *t Hooft participating. Noteworthy was the 
contrast when the parallel service of the 1956 gathering was held in the 
Greek Orthodox Cathedral. Clergy of several Orthodox and Protestant 
churches shared in the conduct of worship. Prayers were offered in 
Arabic, Greek, Armenian and English. Addresses were delivered by 
Metropolitan James, representative of the Oecumenical Patriarch to 
the World Council of Churches and again by Dr Visser ’t Hooft. 
Metropolitan James spoke forthrightly on the relationship of the 
Greek Orthodox Churches to the World Council, indicating the 
necessity to share in the oecumenical movement, but pointed out the 
questions and reservations which are understandably in the mind of 
these ancient churches. For many of the delegates, as well as for 
people of Beirut, the service was a new experience in Christian worship ; 
for all who attended it was a convincing demonstration of how far we 
have moved in oecumenical fellowship. 

The earlier conference had led to the establishment of a working 
relationship on the part of the Protestant refugee relief committees 
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with representatives of the Orthodox community. But such a relation- 
ship has not progressed beyond the preliminary stages, partly because 
Protestants at work in the Near East have not yet come fully to accept 
their Orthodox brothers as partners in this enterprise and partly 
because the Orthodox have not sufficiently desired to share in the 
responsibilities as well as the benefits of the work. The oecumenical 
service, the friendly and full participation of Metropolitan James and 
the work of other Orthodox leaders in the conference all helped to 
advance this kind of co-operation, which is so greatly needed in the 
Near East. The problems involved in taking further steps are thorny, 
but there is a common will that they be courageously faced. 

The ministry to refugees has been one of the most effective means of 
evangelism in the Muslim world in many decades. While it is confusing 
to the peoples of the Near East that the establishment of the State of 
Israel, which brought about the refugee problem, has been aided by 
‘Christian’ nations, and that on the other hand it is Christian groups 
which are most actively offering aid to the refugees, there is no doubt 
that the latter fact has made a deep and positive impact on the Muslim 
mind. Ninety per cent of the help from voluntary agencies issues from 
Christian groups. It goes to help people who are ninety per cent non- 
Christian. And there is little thought of distinction between Christian 
and non-Christian. Such a fact led one group of Muslim parents to 
write a letter expressing their deep gratitude for a school established in 
southern Lebanon. The letter closed with the following words: ‘If Jesus 
Christ means so much to you that you will do this for our children, 
then we believe that you have a wonderful faith.’ The Muslim knows 
that, for reasons he cannot quite understand, he has friends who 
respond to need. To some extent the homelessness and despair which 
be feels are mitigated and the way is open for a further, deeper word. 

Horace M. MCMULLEN 
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THE TRAINING OF MEN MISSIONARIES 
By H. D. NORTHFIELD 


HAT is a ‘missionary’? A hundred years ago the missionary 

ideal was perhaps clearer than it is to-day. A missionary went 
out to spend most of his life in a foreign country often far distant 
from his homeland, and his life work was to be the proclamation of 
the Gospel and the improvement of educational and social life in the 
area in which he was posted. He was to be an emissary of the Church 
closely related to the total environment in which he lived. Nothing 
human within that environment should really be alien to him. It is 
not an exaggeration to say that the greatest missionaries became, 
under God, masters of the situation in which they found themselves. 
Not only did they know the language of the people, but they were 
intimately acquainted with social problems, the unvoiced aspirations 
of the masses, family attitudes—in fact the whole pattern of the varied 
and complicated life around them. That not everyone rose to such 
attainment is, of course, obvious, but a surprisingly large number did ; 
in climates where it was possible for white men to live long years in 
comparatively good health many of them remained until death; they 
found the atmosphere, both physical and psychological, of their home- 
land more and more unendurable, and their adopted country became 
gradually more dear to them than any other spot on earth. Nowadays, 
with the amazing improvement in communications, the establishment 
not only in Asia but in Africa of sanatoria and hill stations, and the 
increasing specialization which is evident in the world of missions as 
in other spheres, this ideal has become blurred, and many missionary 
candidates seem unaware of it. 

An increasing number of people are inclined to regard a missionary 
career as an experiment involving a temporary sojourn overseas, 
during which valuable experience may be gained. Many who remain 
for much longer than one term in the ‘field’ are specialists whose work 
is mainly confined to the hospital or classroom. The necessity of 
keeping abreast of the ever-increasing stream of technical literature in 
such subjects as theology or medicine and consequent absorption in 
work amid the growing masses of students or patients—these and 
countless other circumstances tend to make a specialist more of a 


specialist than ever. Many do not find time to learn the language of 
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the people who are living round about them; some even feel a con- 
siderable diffidence in making the acquaintance of their near neigh- 
bours. A majority return home after a few years overseas and, in 
quite a number of Societies, the transition into the home ministry or 
the ever-open ranks of their fellow-practitioners or teachers is so easy 
as to be almost unnoticeable. 

Yet the old ideal must never be abandoned. A missionary is a person 
sent out to represent Christ and to serve His Church in a particular 
environment, a city or countryside full of people, each of whom has 
within him a spark of life which can be blown into a flame by the 
wind of the Spirit. From among them a church must be born, and— 
under God—the missionary is the founder or cherisher of that church. 
This may be the work of people who are not necessarily ordained 
clergymen, who are often in fact professional men of one kind or 
another. But such a function cannot be performed, such a work 
cannot be accomplished, in a few years. The missionary who under- 
stands the nature of the work to which Christ has called him will 
expect to pass a lifetime in struggling to accomplish it. The specialist 
may still be necessary; the short-term expert may perform valuable 
functions. But to every candidate there should be offered the prospect 


of spending a lifetime in meeting the immense, incredible need of men | 


and women for the Gospel, and the equally clamant demand of a 
young church for support and love. 

The other word in our title also calls for discussion. ‘Training’ is at 
once more or less than ‘instruction’. It includes the practical applica- 
tion of the Good News of Christ to persons and human situations. 
It also includes the acquiring of certain skills, proficiency in which is 
necessary in order that a candidate may become an efficient missionary. 
It does not include the elaborate academic course of study, leading to 
a degree or some similar qualification, which most missionary candi- 
dates are encouraged to take at present. Some will argue that such a 
course of study is essential for all ministers whether they are to serve 
the Church at home or abroad, and it is difficult to disagree with such 
a weight of opinion. Yet, surely, everything depends upon the parti- 
cular task for which the missionary is being prepared. If he is to help 
in the training of the ministry overseas, he will of course require the 
highest theological qualifications attainable within the time at his 
disposal. A theological degree of perhaps less quality may also be 
required for those who are to minister to urban congregations, of 
work among the intelligentsia of the nation to whom they are sent. 
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But it is still true in the majority of ‘fields’ that a ministerial missionary 
will be called upon to serve rural populations, either directly, or 
indirectly through pastors whom he helps to train. The gulf between 
the atmosphere of a theological college, the nature of the instruction 
given therein, the ‘forms’, logical and religious, through which such 
instruction must be imparted and, on the other hand, the ignorance 
and superstition of the unprivileged African or Asiatic peasant or 
artisan must be actually experienced before it can be estimated. When 
the European or American graduate in theology is confronted with 
such people, he must necessarily be helpless unless, in addition to his 
theology course, he has had some training in social anthropology and 
the art of teaching. 

But generally there is not time for this, and he goes out deprived of 
these aids. It is therefore a matter of ‘sink or swim’, and a surprisingly 
large number have sunk. They have never got into rapport with their 
constituency and remain, therefore, in the eyes of the latter, well- 
meaning and ineffectual angels from afar. It therefore appears that, 
for some evangelistic missionaries at least, a different kind of pre- 
paration is needed. The theology can be confined to one year’s ele- 
mentary work ; another one or two years may be devoted to the science 
of teaching and the fourth year to anthropology and the ‘skills’, of 
which more below. Having passed through such a course, a man may 
not be very well equipped in the subjects usually taught in our theo- 
logical colleges, but he will at least be able to convey to others what 
he has got and not have to relegate it, as in so many instances, to 
mildewed shelves in a back room. 

But even for those who take it in its entirety, is the average theo- 
logical course itself not open to criticism? An enquiry not yet complete, 
but extending over three years, has revealed serious omissions. We 
find that anthropology is studied in only one university by theological 
students expecting to go abroad. Much space is given in church 
history courses to doctrinal controversies, with, very often, only 
marginal reference to the Christian conquest of savage Europe, and 
none at all to the Church’s ventures in the East (so that theological 
students accepted as candidates for India know nothing at all about 
the origin and history of the Indian churches). A more serious defect 
is that the whole of the tradition is fundamentally western—the great 
body of theology, whether Aquinas or Luther happens to be in the 
forefront, is western—the discussions of later developments are western 
discussions of western phenomena, the viewpoint is necessarily western 
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too. But since 500 A.D. what eastern can be said to have influenced 
either the history or the thought of the western Church? Only in 
modern times do we find thinkers like Berdyaev and ‘Solovyov making 
their voices heard. But the principal mission of this western Church, 
whether ‘at home’ in the Old World or the New, is to Asia and Africa 
and the Islands of the Sea. Is it right that a system, or collection of 
systems, so entirely western, should be imposed upon these great 
areas, these ancient civilizations? It is as if we prepared a business 
representative (one hears whispers that we do) with a thorough know- 
ledge of British business practice and of the minutest details of the 
article or articles he is to sell abroad, but without giving him any idea 
at all of how to enter into communication with prospective customers 
or how the product of his firm will suit their needs. It is not uncommon 
that an admirably produced western article for export becomes useless 
in a different climate or among people of different habits. Yet the idea 
underlying such a product may be universally valuable. Such an 
article, suitably devised with modifications to suit different environ- 
ments, may be found in all countries from Greenland to Singapore. 
The analogy is plain. Our Faith is for all the world; it is one and 
indivisible ; and yet its expression varies in different churches, countries, 
communities or even individuals. “The Faith’ is greater than its 
formularies, and we must always be careful not to confine it within 
any straitjacket, western or otherwise, when we take it far afield. 

It will be objected that a western man cannot be anything but 
western ; that his theology, such as it is, is all he has to give; that if 
he tried to do anything else he would be producing something artificial, 
if not utterly false. But need the whole system, or such of it as he has 
mastered, be imposed? Most people will dislike such an expression, 
yet it must surely be admitted that in both India and China complete 
systems of western European theology and/or American commentaries 
thereon were actually taught in all the theological colleges. It may be 
that they did not take root and often remained a mere veneer in the 
student’s mind, concealing far more ancient and fundamental native 
elements. But the great point is that, in the realm of theology at least, 
nothing else was taught. There seem to have been few attempts to relate 
the contribution of the West—so much of it not only valuable but 
fundamental, as we may freely admit—to indigenous thought-forms, 
or patiently to teach that devotion to Christ which, if diligently prac- 
tised and deeply felt, would inevitably lead to an enlightening synthesis 
—for the Spirit does guide us into all truth. 
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In order, then, that the Hebrew and Greek thought-forms, our 
precious heritage both within, and derived from, our Scriptures, may 
be baptized into the language and thought-forms of an ancient civiliza- 
tion like the Indian or the Chinese, a double process is necessary. 
The Christian minister from the West must seize every opportunity to 
enter into close contact with the life and thought, not only of his 
fellow-Christians, but also of leading non-Christians in the country 
to which he is sent; and the enlightened pagan must be allowed to 
offer his own interpretation of the Christian Gospel. Just as Justin 
Martyr and Clement of Alexandria mingled daily with the heathen 
philosophers and artists around them, so must our missionary, in 
spite of vast differences in origin and education. Out of the contact 
of minds which are trying to understand one another, illuminating 
sparks will fly, a new way of communication will be opened up and 
the Gospel will be re-stated in the language of the East. Thus trans- 
formed, but essentially the same as ever, it will work the greatest con- 
versions instead of the mere sprinkling that we see at present. 

And it will permeate the alien society because it is not in an alien 
dress. In a land of legal experts like India, Tertullians will spring up 
and challenge the evils of their time. Among the philosophers there 
will be eastern Clements and Origens. 

Such great results may well arise from the policy of a few western 
thinkers who are determined not to impose any western theological 
system, but to introduce Christ and to let Him speak what language 
He will. They must be saintly and endowed with prophetic vision. As 
fellow-workers they will have eastern saints, men of the calibre of 
Gandhi or Vinoba Bhave, who will be dedicated to the task of con- 
veying the Gospel to their fellow-countrymen in a homespun dress. 

The missionary candidate must above all be prepared to play his 
part in such a great endeavour. He should therefore undergo the 
following disciplines: In order that he may understand something of 
the working of an alien society and know what to look for and how to 
look for it, the study of anthropology is essential. Even this must 
have a strongly practical biaf. The comparison of parallel customs and 
beliefs throughout the world of mankind is doubtless of great value, 
but for the missionary candidate the emphasis should rather be on 
anthropological method; he must learn how to discover the deep- 
seated motives of thought and action in the people among whom he 
is to work. He must discover the ultimate significance of their customs, 
tabus, worship, etc.—for this a year’s course is barely sufficient. 
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In the case of ancient civilizations which, like India and China, 
have developed into great modern states, the study of their history, 
economics and especially religions should take priority even over 
anthropology. Having gained an adequate working knowledge of his 
own Faith, its theology, philosophy and history, and having gained 
an adequate acquaintance with Biblical science, the candidate must 
concentrate upon the study of non-Christian religions. It may be 
argued that such a study is best conducted in the country or countries 
where such religions are practised. Ideally this is true, and very interest- 
ing efforts are now being made to establish institutes for the study of 
Hinduism and Buddhism; while, in addition to the present Henry 
Martyn School of Islamics, which is located in India, similar institu- 
tions are being planned both in Pakistan and in the Near East. Never- 
theless, it remains true that the vast majority of candidates have no 
time to devote to such studies once they arrive on the ‘field’. Often 
they are compelled to start work almost immediately on landing, and 
any leisure they may have is generally absorbed by language study. 
So as thorough a comparative study of religion as possible is almost 
always required during the period of missionary preparation. In 
association with this a fairly detailed course of history and current 
problems, especially economic, is highly desirable. 

No less vital for the well-being of the missionary, though less 
important in themselves, are the ‘skills’. These include the learning of 
the phonetic alphabet and, if possible, its adaptation to the particular 
language which will have to be spoken. Linguistics as a science is not 
highly developed in Britain, and it remains questionable to some 
whether it does not involve too elaborate a study, without any im- 
mediate application to the language which will have to be assimilated 
on the field. A knowledge of tropical hygiene, of book-keeping, of 
typing and of motor mechanics is also so valuable as to be in most 
instances essential. Some notion of building construction is desirable. 
No doubt everyone could suggest one or two other subjects which 
might well be taught to the missionary candidate if there is time. 

So much for ‘instruction’. What about ‘training’? It is clear that if 
all the ranges of subjects which have been discussed above are to b 
dealt with favourably, there will not be much time for practical exer 
cises. But time must be made. 

The training of the candidate will present two main aspects. He 
must know how to find ‘points of contact’ with his people; or in othe 

words he must know how to convey his message so as to be under 
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stood and to convince. Here the psychology which he has studied in 
his theological college should stand him in good stead; if he has not 
any psychology, yet another subject must be added to the already 
unduly full curriculum. He must be able to mix with people—the 
‘good mixer’ is generally a good missionary, provided he has other 
more important qualities. But supposing he is not a ‘mixer’? Even the 
shy man may cultivate a true affection for his people, to which the 
shyness will thus eventually be regarded as an additional attraction. 
It is taken for granted that every candidate has had adequate previous 
experience of church work, preferably in a slum area or a housing 
estate. But if he has not had this, if his experience has been limited to 
more or less ‘respectable’ congregations or wealthy parishes, this part 
of his training must be added. It will probably be necessary for a 
group of candidates to engage in a ‘mission’ while still at their training 
college, in order that the extent of their courage, resource, adaptability 
and Christian charity may be discovered. 

The second aspect of training is in ‘colleagueship’. This is the word 
used by a well-known professor to indicate the relationship which 
must subsist between fellow-workers on a ‘mission station’ in the 
situation imposed in accordance with God’s Will. It has to be con- 
fessed that such a level of human relations is attained but seldom. 
How can it be reached more often? How can people be trained to 
behave to each other like Christians? (Or perhaps, if one remembers 
the behaviour of Christians in past ages, it would be better to use the 
phrase ‘fellow-disciples of Christ’.) The answer is, of course, that no 
amount of training can ensure such a result. The goodness and charity 
which are required in order that people may live together in Christian 
love cannot be imparted in any missionary training college. But they 
may be encouraged. It is necessary for this end that every college 
should be a community in which unfavourable individual idiosyncrasies 
can be ironed out, awkward corners bevelled off. Unity in work, play, 
meals and, especially, in worship is not only essential for its own 
sake, but also for the sake of those who, before many months are out, 
will perhaps be in a lonely situation with unsympathetic colleagues. 
As to the best means of achieving such a unity, opinions are bound to 
differ. Those to whom community life is a sacramental instrument of 
God’s purpose sanctified by holy and ancient tradition will apply rules 
which have been proved efficacious in the past. These will be observed 
with more or less strictness, and it may be that, after a novitiate, the 
threefold vow will be demanded. At the opposite extreme will be the 
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college where the opposite traditions of individual conversion and 
subsequent experience of sanctification will lead to a much looser 
discipline. There will be a minimum of ‘rules’, and public opinion, ot 
rather the influence of ‘the family’, will be the arbiter of behaviour, 
Between these two extremes there are colleges and training centres 
where a fusion of both methods is used. Here there are retreats and 
days of silence and a pretty firm supervision not only over the work 
of students, but also over their personal life and behaviour. It is 
probably the last type of institution which holds most promise for the 
future. Yet I am obliged to pay tribute to the family life of the college 
with which I have been connected for the last ten years. There have, 
of course, been failures of discipline and understanding. Some have 
not risen to the level demanded, while others have not even tried to 
realize the possibilities of freedom in mutual service. This is at least 
clear, that those who thus fail are most unlikely to become acceptable 
colleagues in more exacting situations overseas. If they cannot unite 
in affectionate comradeship with like-minded men and women of their 
own age; if they cannot accept the mild sanctions of family life; if 
they are careless and inconsiderate in ideal conditions in their native 
environment, only a revolution would cause them to behave accept- 
ably when faced with the much harder discipline of mission stations, 
the much more severe temptations and trials of the ‘front line’ overseas. 

For what is it, in our missionary training colleges, that we are 
aiming to do? If the answer be: to produce missionaries, this is not 
the truism it appears. As was hinted at the beginning of this essay, 
we do not think it part of God’s Will for His Church that men and 
women who go to serve the Church overseas should be only theo 
logians, teachers, medicals, farmers, etc. They should all be ‘mission- 
aries’ over and above their professional qualifications. Not only should 
the candidate have a heart of love and regard evangelism as his main 
duty and privilege, but he should have had experience as an evangelist 
and discovered in what particular way he can best lead people to 
Christ. There should indeed be no distinction made between the active 
servant of Christ at home and his counterpart abroad ; for the evangelist 
and his Message must be fundamentally the same everywhere—he is, 


1 In certain countries a special course on ‘the theology of missions’, or plain ‘missiology, 
is given to theological students aspiring to work overseas. In the present state of missionaty 
preparation this is doubtless useful and desirable, but (i) as the ‘mission field’ is every- 
where, all candidates for the Christian ministry should enjoy this privilege, and (ii) ther 
is, after all, only one ‘mission’ which is obviously incumbent upon all Christians, just 4 
there is only one Lord who commands us to proclaim Him to all men in all situations. 
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everywhere, a sinner pleading with sinners under like condemnation. 
If he is sent by the Spirit into an alien environment and among a 
strange people he will have to prepare himself both before and after 
his departure. But the ultimate training for all true Christian work is 
an operation of the Spirit Himself, which is above all intellectual and 
technical preparation. The evangelist must endure his probation in 
the wilderness, where his Teacher is none other than God Himself. 
Without the strength and wisdom thus acquired he will, for all his 
works of charity, be little more than a clanging cymbal. 
H. D. NORTHFIELD 











THE VOCATION TO SHORT SERVICE 
IN THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


By A. H. DAMMERS 


M* plea that recruits to the oversea mission of the Church should 
receive their missionary, as distinct from their professional 
training at the hands of the church in which they were to work (put 
forward in the April, 1955 issue of this Review), could claim, apart 
from any intrinsic cogency in its argument, only the authority of a 
limited personal experience. The present plea for a re-assessment of 
the vocation to missionary short service is similarly the fruit of the 
limited experience of one who has come near the end of a four-year 
term of short service overseas. 

Much missionary thinking and speaking assumes a rigid enough 
distinction between the vocations to service at home and overseas. A 
missionary friend, asked whether he was on short service, retorted 
with a grin: ‘Oh, no. I’m the real thing!’ At a profounder level, in his 
searching Christian Missions and the Judgment of God, the Rev. David 
Paton confirms rather than challenges what I might call the ‘heroic’ 
conception of the oversea missionary and his or her specialized and 
distinct vocation. 

This ‘heroic’ conception is being rendered out-of-date in many parts 
of the world, on the one hand by technical advances in international 
medicine, communications and so on, and by the rapid industrializa- 
tion of ‘under-developed’ countries; and on the other hand by the 
attainment of maturity and interdependence by the so-called ‘younger 
churches’. When I told an Indian friend in England of my intended 
departure for Palamcottah, he at once made a pointed comparison 
with Argyll and Sutherland. Yet in this thus stigmatized remote 
corner of India most of the missionaries enjoy the benefits of electricity 
in their homes, of frequent and regular "buses and trains, of post offices, 
banks and tarred roads. Nor are they for the most part lonely pioneers 
but, rather, supported and surrounded by colleagues and friends of 
education and ability. The threat of disruption by Communist 
revolution may be somewhat greater here than at home, as the threat 
of annihilation by hydrogen bombs is certainly less. Our spiritual and 
material security and comfort, ~ opportunities for hardship and 
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adventure are not dissimilar to those of our colleagues at home. Ours is 
neither more nor less a heroic or romantic job than theirs. We are in a 
different theatre of war, that is all. 

Of course this progressive breaking down of the middle wall of 
partition between the home and oversea fronts is widely recognized 
in missionary circles. For instance, under the heading, ‘Re-assessment 
of the Missionary Task’, India’s National Christian Council Review 
(March, 1956) records from the annual Assembly of the Division of 
Foreign Missions of the N.C.C.C.U.S.A. ‘a new vision of a single 
world mission of the entire Church of Jesus Christ, without distinction 
between older and younger churches or between home and foreign 
aspects’. That is well said. But its implications for the recruitment of 
missionaries need to be implemented. In the light of that new vision 
it should be as natural, for instance, for a young Anglican priest to 
serve his second curacy in Madagascar as in Manchester, for an 
English doctor with a Christian vocation to do his ‘house’ job in 
Lagos or Lahore as in Leeds or Leicester. It would not be a question 
of a specialized, distinct, ‘heroic’ vocation, but rather of a regular 
soldier of Jesus Christ doing his oversea tour of service. 

The progressive maturing of the ‘younger’ churches provides 
increasing opportunities for this type of missionary. The real need of 
such churches is progressively less for a few experienced leaders from 
the West than for a larger number of enthusiastic servants, young 
men and women in subordinate positions, without great administrative 
and executive responsibilities, but free to experiment boldly and to 
bring to bear the distinctive insights of their own different upbringing 
and traditions. Thus could be achieved the desired cross-fertilization ; 
young men and women who will go back home as soon as they are in 
danger of becoming bishops, matrons or principals. 

Other factors conspire to make a re-assessment of the potentialities 
of the short-term missionary urgent. It is generally recognized that 
social changes in western countries have made it increasingly difficult 
for parents either adequately to educate their children in ‘under- 
developed countries’ or to leave them at home with relatives or 
guardians. The virtual impossibility of solving this problem must in 
many particular cases have led potential missionary recruits not even 
to think of oversea service—on the assumption that the latter was a 
distinct ‘all or nothing’ vocation. Such people could do excellent 
short service. A factor, less easy to analyze (but which perhaps lies at 
the heart of the whole matter) is a progressive change in the attitude 
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of the Church to her oversea mission. I am thinking of my own country, 
Great Britain, and can only illustrate the point by a comparison 
between my countrymen’s general attitude to the two.great wars. The 
word ‘Tipperary’ can still bring tears to the eyes of old-timers. But 
those few of us who wanted a romantic song to express our feelings 
in respect of the Second World War had to borrow ‘Lily Marlene’ 
from a more sentimental foe. For most of us the characteristic slogan 
was : ‘Give us the tools, and we’ll finish the job.’ I would suggest this 
slogan characterizes the attitude to the oversea mission of many 
thoughtful young men and women in the Church to-day. They are 
not misled by any consciously or unconsciously romanticized appeal. 
They are not in the mood to see themselves as heroes. But they are 
willing to do their bit, their tour of oversea service in the Kingdom of 
God. Our missionary societies have been finding a steadily decreasing 
response to the ‘heroic’ appeal to life-long service overseas. They are 
not, perhaps, fully exploiting the potentialities of the vocation of 
short service overseas within the wider framework of full-time service 
in general. 

Two immediate practical objections to an all-out campaign for 
short-service recruits present themselves. The first is finance. In default 
of statistics to the contrary the objection seems more imaginary than 
real. A succession of short-term missionaries need cost no more in 
salaries and furloughs than a long-term colleague. Young and healthy, 
in many cases unmarried or at least without children, their medical 
and educational expenses may well be less than those of their long- 
term opposite number. The other objection is more serious. It is the 
difficulty of short-term missionaries acquiring vernacular languages. 
People vary in their ability to master languages. Some can pick up as 
much as they will ever know in the first two years of a five-year term. 
But language is admittedly a serious limitation on the usefulness of 
the short-term missionary, perhaps confining him to the work of the 
training of teachers, nurses, ordinands ; or to university work, teaching 
and research. But it is just in these specialized fields that the western 
missionary is most needed and demanded to-day. 

It remains to end, as I began, on a personal note. This article is 
intended in no way to detract from the heroic vocation to lifelong 
service overseas. There are many places in the world to-day where 
there are neither trains nor post-offices, and perhaps a few where there 
are no congenial colleagues. The life-long vocation of the pioneer is 
with us for ever. Nor is this article in any way a cri du caur, as of one 
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who thinks himself relegated to a second-class status. My own 
missionary society and its supporters have been most generous in 
giving a recruit and his wife with two children (now four) the oppor- 
tunity to fulfil what they believe to have been their calling to short- 
term service overseas. And of those who have advised us either for 
or against offering to return to India, not one has suggested or implied 
any inferiority in the vocation to serve at home. Finally, it is not 
suggested that no one is giving earnest thought to this question of the 
vocation to short-term service. It is of a possibly obsolete general 
emphasis of missionary thinking and propaganda that I am com- 
plaining. There are some encouraging experiments. The Student 
Christian Movement °53 scheme for the recruitment of short-term 
missionaries for the staffs of Christian colleges in Asia is a case in 
point. The S.C.M. has been known to pioneer in missionary thought 
and action before now. 


A. H. DAMMERS 
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NOTES FROM FIELD REPORTS 


THE PHILIPPINES: Reports presented in May to the annual assembly 
of the United Church of Christ revealed a total adult membership of 
105,000 and 35,000 children. The Board of Missions’ report brought 
out the Church’s increasing outreach, with workers (in most instances 
one missionary couple) in Thailand, Indonesia, Hawaii, a new field of 
service, and with missionaries under appointment to Okinawa. 
“Operation Rapid Growth’ is the name of a campaign to increase 
church membership by 50 per cent in four years. Intensive evangelism 
is to be carried out in cities and rural areas alike, with emphasis on 
practical Christian stewardship. A new development in the rural 
sphere is the twelve-month (terminal) course in practical agriculture, 
for laymen and rural pastors, at the college of agriculture which was 
established in the Central Philippine University, Iloilo City, in 1950. 
Road-building developments in Mindanao to open up land, much of 
it of an unexplored character, to small farmers, also suggests a new 
field, for which the department of rural life of the Philippine Federation 
of Christian Churches is helping to train workers. The department is 
also concerned with outreach to the non-Christian mountain tribes, 
Pygmies (46,400), Bilaans (332,200) and other groups. The Philippine 
Lutheran Church has opened a Christian student centre in Manila, 
and a ‘book centre’ experiment has been launched in Calapan, Min- 
doro, on the initiative of the Oversea Missionary Fellowship, for the 
reading and hearing of the Bible and for the sale of books in dialects 
and in English. Resistance continues to the Roman Catholic pressure 
for religious instruction to be introduced into the schools. Opposition 
is based on the disproportionate influence which the Roman Catholic 
Church would thereby gain in the schools, and on the controversy 
over doctrine which would inevitably ensue among both adults and 
pupils, quite apart from the fact that such a change would contravene 
the terms of the Constitution. Evangelical Christians maintain their 
support for the Bill to make the works of Antonio Rizal, the nineteenth- 
century patriot novelist, compulsory reading in the public and private 
schools, a matter, again, in which Evangelicals and Roman Catholics 
hold opposing views. 


BorNEO: The event of the year in the Anglican diocese has been the 
consecration of the Cathedral Church of St Thomas, in Kuching, on 
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June 9th, with a Eucharist of Consecration, at which 1060 communi- 
cated, the next morning. Three deacons (a Hokkien Chinese, a Sea 
Dayak and a Land Dayak) were ordained priest in June, bringing a 
much-needed increase in a diocese still crying out for workers, both 
Asian and European, ordained and lay. Concern is expressed in 
particular for the maintenance of a steady flow of Chinese theological 
students, able to minister in Chinese and in English. Australian re- 
inforcements continue. A further contingent—two priests and four 
teachers—arrived in the course of the year, to the benefit, in particular, 
of the schools, the strengthening of which, with a larger number of 
qualified teachers and through equipmeni to meet the high standards 
required by the Government, is insistently stressed. Schools have made 
particular headway among the Land Dayaks (who have recently raised 
half the money required for a new school at Quop, and who, incidentally, 
contributed $3,000 to the cost of the new cathedral). In their region 
there are now 24 Anglican schools, with 1600 children (compared with 
4 schools and 160 children before the war). A community development 
centre is to be established (subject to Council Negri’s approval) by 
the Sarawak Government, at Padawan, on the upper Sarawak river, 
a region in which the Anglican Church has worked since 1948, and 
is to be staffed by mission workers seconded to government service 
and by local Land Dayaks trained by the departments of agriculture 
and education. 

The Methodist Church (U.S.A.) has dedicated a newly completed 
theological school and lay training centre at Sibu, Sarawak. The focal 
point of the Methodist work is the Rejang river, described as the life- 
line of the people in the dense jungles which line its banks. With the 
Chinese element much to the fore, there are sixty-two Chinese-speaking 
Methodist churches. At the suggestion of the Anglican bishop, a church 
for non-Anglicans has been opened in Kuching and a congregation 
organized, with an average attendance of eighty-five. The challenge to 
strengthen rural congregations continues. Classes in hygiene and 
agriculture are to be held in centres set up for some eight to ten weeks, 
to replace the ‘Opportunity Schools’ in Sungei Teku and A Po. 
Resettlement projects, for families with inadequate land resources, in 
other areas of Sarawak, are also being studied and the possibility of 
enlarging the Methodist work among the Ibans is under consideration. 


INDO-CHINA: Advance into previously unreached areas is recorded in 
the latest available reports by the Christian and Missionary Alliance: 
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in Laos into the province of Sayaboury, where keen interest has been 
aroused, and in three areas of the Xieng Khouang district, where 
twenty-one villages have become Christian; in Vietnam new tribes 
have been reached and centres and chapels opened by Christians; 
while in Cambodia a missionary couple has penetrated to Kompong 
Thom where, after a period of open-air preaching, government per- 
mission for the erection of a chapel has been granted. Progress is also 
remarked towards self-support and self-government on the part of the 
Church in Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. The national church in 
Cambodia, for example, has agreed to undertake the support of its 
pastors, independently of the mission, experimenting in the first place 
with six selected church centres. Stress is laid on self-support forming 
a stage in the direction of self-propagation and the stimulation of the 
spirit of evangelism among the people. Provincial national conferences 
become more frequent and familiar events. Those held in the Xieng 
Khouang and Luang Prabang areas eventuated in some very progressive 
plans for advance and indigenous responsibility. The election of another 
national provincial committee in north Laos has led to the entering 
of villages not previously penetrated. Tourane Bible Institute, Vietnam, 
claims the largest influx of students since 1940. Vacation tours by 
members of the staff to some extent account for the interest which 
the Institute has aroused. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society, whose work in Indo-China 
has had a varied career since its first agents entered the country in 
1889, is to open two Bible depéts, one at Saigon, Vietnam, and the 
other at Phnom Penh, Cambodia. 


CENTRAL AsIA: Two projects in the work of the Moravian Church 
on the borders of Tibet reached maturity in the course of the year. 
In December, 1955, the Government of India granted the necessary 
visa to enable Bishop Connor, the first English Moravian bishop to 
visit Leh for twenty-five years, to enter Ladak and proceed to Leh 
to ordain two Tibetans, chosen and approved by the Leh Church for 
their long and trusted service as unordained workers, a step urgently 
needed to ensure the continuance of the life and work of the Church. 
Secondly, the application of the Church of Leh to join the United 
Church of North India has been approved. 

An opportunity has come to the Central Asian Mission to open up 
work in Baluchistan; and a mission station has been established at 
Chaman, strategically placed, from the evangelistic point of view, 
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about a mile from the Afghanistan frontier and on the main road to 
Kandahar. Preaching in the open is forbidden, but premises for a 
preaching shop and bookroom, from which to distribute the Scriptures, 
are being sought. Chaman has a population of 10,000. It is believed 
that no missionary contact has been established with the region in 
the past twenty years. 


BuRMA: A correspondent writes: “The Christian Church in Burma 
continues to grow most rapidly among minority ethnic groups. No 
major change in the slow progress among the majority Burman group 
is in evidence, but reports from several quarters indicate that there 
are many Buddhist Phongyies (monks) who are interested in knowing 
more about the Christian faith. A few of these enquirers have recently 
taken off their yellow robes: several others are studying in special 
classes. Plans for expanding the work of the Christian Institute for 
the Study of Buddhism have not gone ahead as fast as was hoped 
because of difficulties in securing a full-time director. The courses 
taught by Professor U Pe Maung Tin, an: able Christian scholar, 
continue, however, to prove valuable. . 

‘The 1956 meeting of the Burma Christian Council was held in 
Mandalay in July, with a strong representation from the Methodist, 
Anglican and Baptist churches, and welcomed the Salvation Army as 
an affiliated body. It was the first time in the forty-two years of the 
Council’s life that the annual meeting was held outside of Rangoon, 
but the experiment proved to be unusually worthwhile inasmuch as 
many people from Upper Burma were able to participate. Some came 
from places as far north as the Lushai Hills. 

‘Emphasis continues on the need to strengthen the indigenous church. 
With this end in view, the forty-seven missionaries of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society have asked that in the future their 
call and appointment be made by the Burma Baptist Convention and 
that all financial appropriations from the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society be allocated by the Burma Baptist Convention. 

‘The training of leadership also continues to be a major emphasis. 
Most Bible schools and seminaries in Burma have record enrolments. 
The Burma Student Christian Movement has appointed its first full- 
time secretary. 

‘The Church in Burma was greatly encouraged last October by the 
goodwill visit of fellow-Christians from Thailand, and plans are now 
being made for a return visit to Thailand by a team of Burmese 
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Christian leaders. Many feel that more interchange between the churches 
of South-east Asia is needed.’ 


MapaGascar: Church and mission board reports from Madagascar 
continue to comment on the constantly increasing responsibility carried 
in the churches by Malagasy Christians. The Friends’ Imerina Yearly 
Meeting, for example, is responsible for the support of two Malagasy 
district overseers, who themselves have taken over missionaries’ work. 
Two other districts have Malagasy treasurers. The work of itinerant 
Malagasy evangelists, recorded in our last survey, has produced good 
results, the Paris mission writes, in the eastern and north-eastern areas, 
where the contacts made in the homes of country people have borne 
fruit. The revival movement with which this initiative was bound up 
has met with less success among the more educated people and in the 
towns. Members of the International Missionary Council’s commission 
which arrived in Madagascar in September, to study the facilities for 
theological training, attended a meeting of Isan Enim Bolana, an 
indigenous missionary society of the churches related to the Paris 
Mission, the London Missionary Society and the Friends, which meets 
twice a year and is of much significance within those churches. Anglican 
news includes that of the consecration in London, by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, of the first Malagasy assistant bishop. 

In spite, however, of progress in Malagasy leadership, churches and 
missions agree as to the immensity of the task involved in consolidating 
Christian foundations at the local level. The Paris mission instances 
its work in the Mananjary district where, though 170 churches have 
in principle been established, there are barely seven hundred com- 
municant members. The provision of more fundamental training for 
catechists is seen as one of the main tasks for missionaries and Malagasy 
evangelists. Much still turns, in the churches’ planning, on the 
strengthening and extension of the schools, in the light of the social 
transformation and the often bewildering upheaval to which the people 
of Madagascar are exposed. We are reminded that the six missions 
at work in Madagascar maintain between them 726 schools, with 59,589 
pupils and 1268 teachers. With government and Roman Catholic 
schools on the increase, these pupils represent, however, little more 
than one-fifth of the island total. The Paris mission reckons that out 
of the 1,200,000 children in the 6 to 14 age group, only some 250,000 go 
to school. There are still immense regions, it is stressed, where the non- 
Roman Catholic schools, with their emphasis on Bible teaching and on 
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the inculcation of community responsibility, could do much, given the 
means, to influence the future course of Malagasy life and standards. 


INDONESIA: A correspondent writes: “The first elected Parliament of 
260 members was assembled early in the year, and a fusion Govern- 
ment, headed by Premier Ali Sastroamidjojo, which represented all 
the major parties save the Communists, installed. . . . In the draft- 
ing of the Constitution Protestants are co-operating with Nationalists, 
Socialists and Communists against the Muslim parties in an effort to 
prevent the establishment of a Muslim theocracy. . . . The Protestant 
Party (Parkindo) won eight seats in the Parliament and sixteen in the 
Constituent Assembly. . . . The election of church leaders to govern- 
mental posts reduced the number of experienced executives in some 
of the church bodies. Those who responded to the call of political 
duty included President Sihombing of Nommensen University, Presi- 
dent Sondak of the Church of Minahasa, and Relief Administrator 
Tambing, of the Council of Churches. .. . 

‘Nommensen H.K.B.P. University reports that it has received 
government subsidy and a grant from the Ford Foundation. A Teachers’ 
Training College (P.T.P.G.) has been opened at Salatiga, backed by 
eleven Indonesian church bodies, and by sending societies and oecu- 
menical bodies in the Netherlands, the United States and New Zealand. 
The Christian University in Djakarta, which has begun its fourth year 
of operation, has been promised a class-room and library site by the 
United Board of Christian Colleges in Asia. The Djakarta Theological 
College (S.T.T.) has completed several new units in its expansion 
programme, and reports an entering class of more than thirty students. 
The Theological School in Makassar, which also continues its building 
expansion, had 48 applicants for the entering class... . ’ 


NorTH AFrica: Reports from this greatly disturbed area indicate some 
curtailment of missionary activity. The Methodist mission (U.S.A.) 
has been compelled to close its station at Il Maten, Algeria, the school 
at which was requisitioned for the billeting of troops and which was 
in any event, as a missionary at work there writes, ‘so close to the 
village life . . . that the attempt to stay neutral and yet live by the 
principles of our Lord became impossible’. In Algiers itself and in 
Fort National and Constantine there has been less curtailment, and 
plans go forward at both the latter places to open the hostels for the 
academic year 1956-57. Activities, temporarily suspended, have also 
been renewed in Tunis, with the return of missionaries from furlough. 
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The North Africa Mission has re-opened its station at Sousse, 
Tunisia, and an evangelistic centre is developing in Tunis. 


IN MEMORIAM: We record, finally, the names of some leaders in 
Christian service who have died: Madame Alfred Casalis, outstanding 
pioneer, with her husband, in the Paris mission’s work in Basutoland; 
the Rev. John R. Coates, for many years Professor of Old Testament 
and the comparative study of religion, in the Selly Oak Colleges, 
Birmingham; Canon J. A. Douglas, D.D., an ardent worker for 
reunion and especially for the promotion of understanding between 
the Orthodox and Anglican Communions; J. Whitsed Dovey, closely 
related to the building up of the missionary study movement in 
Australia and to the formation of the National Missionary Council 
of Australia, of which he became Honorary Secretary; Epifanio G. 
Galima, of the Promotional Council of the Department of Home and 
Family Life of the Philippine Federation of Christian Churches; the 
Most Rev. and Right Hon. C. F. Garbett, D.D., Archbishop of York, 
who as Bishop of Winchester took part in the Madras meeting of the 
I.M.C. and became its British Vice-Chairman; the Rev. E. R. 
Hughes, for many years in China as missionary and sinologist, and 
lately Reader in Chinese Religion and Philosophy in the University 
of Oxford; the Right Rev. J. V. Macmillan, D.D., sometime Secre- 
tary of the Missionary (now Overseas) Council of the National 
Assembly of the Church of England ; the Rev. Pierre Maury, a former 
President of the Reformed Church of France; Dr Eleanor McDougall, 
for many years Principal of the Madras Women’s Christian College; 
Dr Wilhelm Menn, Director of the Oecumenical Centre of the 
Christian Churches of Germany; S. A. Morrison, who, after long 
service with the Church Missionary Society in Egypt, recently became 
Secretary of the Christian Council of Kenya; Miss Ruth Rouse, some- 
time Secretary of the Missionary Council of the National Assembly 
of the Church of England, and President of the World’s Y.W.C.A., 
1938-45 ; the Right Rev. T. A. Scott, D.D., formerly Bishop of North 
China; His Beatitude Timotheos I, Orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem; 
the Rev. Walter W. Van Kirk, D.D., Executive Director of the depart- 
ment of international affairs, N.C.C.C.U.S.A.; Professor Dr Dietrich. 
Westermann, formerly a director of the International Institute of 
African Languages and Cultures and lately Professor of Linguistics in 
the University of Berlin. M. S. 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 1956 


theme and emphasis common to reports which we read from 
many quarters, concerning the life of the Roman Catholic Church 
during 1956, is that of the steady increase in the number of converts. 

Figures from JAPAN, with its ninety million population, show a total 
of 226,068 baptized Roman Catholics, an increase of some 15,000 over 
the previous year’s total, Nagasaki diocese heading the list, with 73,235. 
Out of 1323 priests serving in Japan, 297 are Japanese, as are half the 
255 religious. Information published by the Educational Department 
of the National Catholic Committee of Japan shows the Roman 
Catholic Church maintaining 6 universities, 69 high schools, 73 middle 
schools, 44 primary schools and 258 kindergartens, with a total enrol- 
ment of over 100,000, 10 per cent of them church members. The year 
has seen the inauguration in Tokyo of the Institute for Biblical Studies 
to be conducted by the Franciscan Fathers (well known for similar 
activity in China before the Communist régime), whose critical transla- 
tion of the books of the Old and New Testaments is nearing completion. 
In the field of missionary outreach we note that the Society of the 
Missionaries of Guadalupe, Mexico, has sent three missionaries, at 
present engaged in language study, to Japan, where the Society plans 
to initiate its first field of oversea service. 

From Korea, reports continue to speak of the disorganization into 
which the Church has fallen in the north, but the south tells a different 
story, with a year’s increase of 32,000 converts, bringing the total, 
at the most recent figures, to 241,830. Conversions have not only 
been drawn from the rank-and-file of the people and from among 
pagans, but have also come from among the country’s leaders, such 
as the former Vice-President of the Republic, the second son of the 
former king, and Mr Choi Nomsen, a historian of note and formerly 
a devout Buddhist. Facilities for calling out vocations to the priesthood 
have been greatly strengthened by the re-opening of both the major 
and minor seminaries in the course of the past two years, in their 
permanent premises in Seoul, where, at the last reports, there are 168 
major and 200 minor seminarians in residence. In south Korea native 
priests, who total 201, outnumber the foreign priests, of whom there 
are 75. The need for an increase both of priests and of catechists, 
among a population of 21,000,000 remains an outstanding concern. 

The arrest and imprisonment of Bishop Kiung, and of many other 
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leaders of the diocese of Shanghai in September 1955, has formed a 
landmark in the life of the Roman Catholic Church in the PEOPLE’s 
REPUBLIC OF CHINA. Taking as a rough measure the year that has 
elapsed since that event, there is little evidence, in the impressions of 
those emerging from China, of any relaxation in the pressure to 
conformity, and to denunciation of its own leaders, to which the 
Church is exposed, or in the severity of the penalties meted out to 
those who resist. It was reported, for instance, early in 1956, that not 
a single member of the Legion of Mary was at large in Shanghai; 
and expelled missionaries who had themselves suffered have felt com- 
pelled to appeal to the United Nations, on grounds of humanity, 
for their fellow-Christians imprisoned without trial or defence. There 
has been sharp acceleration of the efforts on the part of the Government 
to build up the so-called ‘Patriotic Church’; and a ‘Catholic Patriotic 
Congress’ was in fact held in July, in which some thirty-eight Roman 
Catholics are said to have taken part, though whether voluntarily or 
under compulsion is not known. People interviewed upon arrival in 
Hongkong (both foreign missionaries and Asians) put at a very low 
figure the number of secessions to the Patriotic Church and give a 
picture of a solid body of loyalty to the Church and to its imprisoned 
leaders, though at the price of suffering much hardship and economic 
discrimination and with church life greatly restricted. A September 
report estimates the number of foreign missionaries still in the country 
at twenty-four, and offers at the same time a reminder that there are 
thirty Chinese bishops at the head of the Church. 

It is impossible not to remark the striking difference between Roman 
Catholic and other Christian impressions of church life in the People’s 
Republic, or the qualifying note in Roman Catholic comment on the 
views of Christians of other confessions who have recently visited 
China. The ‘political’ crimes to which arrest and imprisonment, it is 
contended, are largely due, are, in the Roman Catholic view, the 
refusal to suffer Communist indoctrination or to denounce fellow- 
Christians, and the resistance, in general, to a violation of the freedom 
of conscience. 

A rapid increase of conversions in Formosa has brought the total 
number of Roman Catholics to over 92,000 (48,000 of them baptized 
members of the Church and 44,000 catechumens), compared with the 
total of 12,000 in 1948. A significant point in the situation is that 
over 22,000 of the new converts were adults, and a large percentage 
native Formosans, as opposed to immigrants from the mainland. The 
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strong movement of the Aboriginal tribes towards Christianity has 
also to be taken into account. What is described as ‘an intense con- 
version movement’ is particularly noteworthy in the Apostolic Pre- 
fecture of Hwalien where, in the two years ending January, 1956, 
baptisms increased from 550 to over 10,000. 

Life for Christians in northern Vietnam, INDO-CHINA, continues to 
involve much restriction, and for foreign priests, except for very exactly 
prescribed permission to pay sick-calls, little movement beyond the 
village of residence is possible. The last of the Christian schools is 
reported to have been closed at the beginning of 1956. A ‘patriotic’ 
church formed by some priests at the instigation of the Communist 
Government in 1955 was denounced by the bishop and is reported 
to have died down. Refugees continue to make their way to the south 
in spite of the close watch kept on the frontier. Since May 1955, the 
last date by which migration was allowed, some 74,000 have none the 
less managed to get away. The integration of the high proportion of 
Roman Catholics among them in the life of the south continues to 
concern the Church closely. Refugees also include some 2000 Buddhists, 
all from the same village, who are seeking instruction in the Christian 
faith. The transfer of 100,000 refugees to a rice-growing zone once 
held by Hoa Hao rebels confronts the Church with the need to 
establish centres there and to provide schools and teachers. A new 
college has been opened in Saigon for 1400 students, 400 of them 
minor seminarians. 

An interesting development in INDONESIA is the mission recently 
established in Central Sumatra, and staffed by the Xaverian Fathers, 
the majority of them former China missionaries. The mission is 
situated in a strongly Muslim area and one also which provides good 
opportunities to foster inter-racial understanding. The third Roman 
Catholic women’s congress took place in July and instituted the 
‘Yellow Cross’, to co-ordinate and intensify social action. The congress 
made plans to publish books for young people, to organize conferences 
for women on Roman Catholic doctrine, to seek to improve home 
economy through co-operatives and the publication of pamphlets on 
the subject, to promote the maintenance of good oriental customs and 
to intervene to prevent the distribution of books and films of a low 
moral tone. Of the four Christians in the Cabinet of the Coalition 
Government that came into office in March, two are Roman Catholics. 

Roman Catholic reaction to the inquiry into Christian missionaries’ 


activities in INDIA has been outspoken in deploring the sweeping 
6 
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allegations made in the report to the Government of Madhya Pradesh 
(where one of the three Roman Catholic dioceses in Central India, 
with over 500,000 church members, is established). The developments 
are recognized, however, as the voice of the extreme nationalist 
element in India and of those whose aim is the building up of a Hindu 
State. The Christian contribution to social service in India, with foreign 
funds still behind it, has itself been presented in the report as a menace 
to national unity. Much emphasis, however, was laid at an extra- 
ordinary general meeting of the Catholic Union of India, in Bangalore, 


in March, precisely on its purpose of promoting Roman Catholic | 
participation in public affairs and in helping to further the social and | 


moral progress of the nation. The meeting was reminded that the 


Roman Catholic Church maintained 95 hospitals and nearly 400 | 


orphanages in India, that 1,075,000 children were being educated in 


Roman Catholic schools, 32,000 in the Church’s 53 university colleges, 


260,000 in its 450 high schools. 


Comments from PAKISTAN on the draft Constitution Bill express | 


satisfaction as to the safeguarding of minority rights which the terms 
of the Bill appear to provide, especially as regards educational work 
and the conditions for the provision of religious instruction. A new 
field has been opened in the Bahawalpur division of West Pakistan, 
with a population of four million, by the American Dominican Fathers. 
The area, which comes within the diocese of Multan, is largely desert 
in character, but irrigation measures now under way are likely to 
bring further settlements of people, and the mission plans to build 
several centres forthwith. There are already 3000 Roman Catholics 
in the region, rather widely scattered. 

In CeyLon, the Roman Catholic University College, Aquinas, a 
private and unaided institution which was founded in 1954, largely to 
make good the deficiency, from the Roman Catholic viewpoint, of 
the education given in the University of Ceylon, now has six hundred 
students, eighty of them women. 

In the PHiLippines the Asian Congress of Lay Catholics, the first 
of its kind, was held in Manila (December, 1955), with sixteen areas 
of Asia represented. The congress agreed to organize a mass campaign 
against Communism, to urge upon Roman Catholics their duty to be 
active in political life and to make their influence felt in legislative 
bodies and in trade unions. The need to study rural life more thoroughly 
was emphasized, and the key position of the family in the work of 
evangelism brought home. Much energy has been devoted in the 
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Philippines to resisting the Bill which would make the works of Rizal, 
the Filipino novelist, who was executed by the Spaniards in 1896, 
compulsory reading in both public and private schools. The Roman 
Catholic leadership, while recognizing Rizal as a Filipino patriot, at 
the same time repudiates him for the antagonism to the Church which 
coloured his books, which were in fact banned by the Hierarchy in 
April last. The amended form in which the Bill has been passed excuses 
a Roman Catholic from reading the books if he can swear that to do 
so would violate his conscience. 

The first major seminary in the SOUTHERN SUDAN was blessed in 
June, by the first Sudanese bishop to be consecrated. There are twenty- 
five students, drawn from twelve tribes. Previously students for the 
priesthood went to Gulu, Uganda. Most of the schools in the Southern 
Sudan, which had all been closed for a year as a result of the revolt, 
have re-opened, the boys’ schools in May and the girls’ in June, though 
in the Equatoria province the re-opening was deferred till July. There 
are 70 Roman Catholic station schools in the Southern Sudan, with 
11,000 pupils, and 200 village schools with 13,000. 

IRAQ has a new Roman Catholic university, Al-Hikma (Wisdom) 
University, in Baghdad, opened in September under the direction of 
the Jesuit Fathers of the New England Province. Courses have begun 
in engineering physics and in business administration. Pending the 
erection of its own buildings the university is operating in the already 
existing Roman Catholic college. 

AFRICA gives much evidence of growth in the number of converts 
and of vocations to the religious life and to the priesthood. The Roman 
Catholic figures for CAMEROON, for instance, which in 1922 totalled 
30,000, were estimated in 1955 at 587,862. The Church there suffers 
none the less from the tendency, especially among young people, to 
separate themselves from the Church, not least when they drift off to 
the towns. A ‘current of de-christianization’ is noted by observers, in 
spite of the keen faith of the people as a whole. There are over 100,000 
pupils in Roman Catholic schools in Cameroon, though secondary 
and technical schools are only now beginning. The need for a larger 
number of instructed catechists is much emphasized. The Jocists are 
engaged in Cameroon in creating a pilot village to counteract the trend 
towards migration to the towns and the consequent neglect of the 
land. Forty people are now settled in the village, in which a production 
and sales co-operative has been established. 

In TOGOLAND a three-weeks sociology course has been held by the 
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African Workers’ University, in the Pius XII Catholic Social Centre 
at Lome, with a programme covering political, rural, health, literacy 
and trade union questions. 

Roman Catholics in Eastern NiGgeRIA, where they maintain over 
half the primary schools, are still actively concerned to resist the 
ordinance aimed at restricting the expansion of schools, which is to 
come into effect when free universal primary education begins in 1957, 
According to the ordinance, no school may take in more pupils in 
January 1957 than it accepted in January 1956, or erect extra classrooms 
without government permission. Fear of discrimination against ‘non- 
priority schools’ in the distribution of trained teachers (two-thirds of 
whom, it is estimated, are Roman Catholics) is expressed, and the 
suggestion that the teachers should be bonded to the Government is 
challenged as an infringement of their professional rights. 

In URUNDI, we read, the Roman Catholic Church claims an average 
annual increase of 50,000 converts. Native priests number fifty, five 
of them ordained in 1956. The major seminary at Usumbura has 
seventy-two students. There are two good minor seminaries, and the 
opening of a third is under consideration. 

In SouTH AFRICA the minor seminary of St Francis Xavier for 
Coloured aspirants to the priesthood in the diocese of Cape Town 
has been opened, with eight students. The Bishops’ campaign for the 
maintenance of the Roman Catholic schools under the Church’s sole 
direction is largely bound up, in addition to the task of ensuring a 
Christian education to children as a whole, with the fostering, at an 
early stage, of vocations to the priesthood and to the religious life. 
The campaign has set out to raise £11,000,000 in two years. 

LaTIN AMERICA continues to voice the all-round shortage of priests 
and the consequent lack of doctrinal instruction which is remarked 
among the rank-and-file of the people. The materialism evident in the 
cities and towns is put high among the situations which challenge the 
Church to further evangelism. Promising results are reported in the 
work among Japanese immigrants in BRAzIL, who now number half 
a million and who appear to turn to Christianity more easily there 
than in their own land. A particular cause for optimism in the work 
among Japanese converts is the large number of vocations to the 
religious life, to work among their own people in Brazil. It is hoped 
in due course to send Japanese missionaries to Japan. 

MADAGASCAR, again, shows interesting progress in work among 
immigrants. The Roman Catholic Chinese centre established in 1953 
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at Tamatave, where the majority of the Chinese live, with one priest 
in charge of it, is now staffed by four priests, one of them Chinese. 
Eighty adults have been baptized at the centre within the last year. 

The ‘Semaine de Missiologie’ held annually at Louvain took as its 
subject in 1956 “The Catholic Church and the City Population’, dis- 
cussing it in relation to Africa, the Near East, Asia and South America. 
The conference faced the necessity to re-think missionary activity in 
the cities and especially to consider the need for some regrouping, 
taking into account historical, geographical and functional factors in 
the approach to Christians, many of whom, it was recognized, no 
longer practise their faith. Here again, the need for a greater number 
of priests, and for the concentrated training of the laity, was stressed. 

A papal encyclical, Musicae sacrae disciplina, of December 25th, 
1955, is designed to revise the codification of the practice of the Church 
in the matter of sacred music. Popular hymns and the use of sacred 
chant in mission territories are recommended, though the Gregorian 
chant is presented as the supremely suitable and satisfying accompani- 
ment to the liturgy. Excessive instrumentation in sacred music is to be 
avoided, though the suitability of other instruments than the organ, 
and especially ‘the violin and instruments in which the bow is used’, 
is granted. 

The Society of Africa Missions, founded in Lyons in 1856, has 
celebrated its centenary. The Society has 1510 foreign priests, and the 
22 territories in Africa in which it works have 108 native priests, 
1,168,271 baptized church members and 242,855 catechumens. 

The year 1956 marked the four hundredth anniversary of the death 
of St Ignatius Loyola, founder of the Society of Jesus. 

M. S. 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
A CHRISTIAN CONCEPT OF MAN 


THE SELF AND THe DRAMAS OF History. By REINHOLD NIEBURR. 
New York: Scribners. $3.75. 1955. London: Faber. 21s. 1956, 


7s place of Professor Niebuhr in the neo-orthodox theological 
revolution of our time is well assured. But he has not constructed 
a theological system of his own. What he has always sought to do in 
his writing is to apply his theological insights to the understanding of 
man, and more especially man in the dialectic of modern history. And 
his books, such as Moral Man and Immoral Society, The Nature and 
Destiny of Man, Faith and History and Christian Faith and Political 
Realism, have had an impact on the course not only of Christian but 
also of secular thinking on the moral, social and political life of our 
times. The book under review, as the author states in his preface, 
‘elaborates’ one of his main themes, namely the uniqueness and the 
religious dimension of human selfhood. In so doing he has illuminated 
the problems of our age, exposed the Christian and secular mis- 
understandings that accentuate them and shown the relevance of the 
Biblical faith and idea of man to them. 


Thus the Biblical faith and hope which gives meaning to human existence [he 
says] may be proved inferentially to be true or to be more in accord with experienced 
facts than alternative faith and hopes. But these inferences cannot force the self to 
commit itself to them. The Biblical faith must remain a commitment of the self 
rather than a conclusion of its mind (pp. 259, 260). 


This statement may be regarded as the conclusion of his study. One 
may say that in this light Professor Niebuhr has produced a book, or, 
more exactly, one more book, of lasting value, on Christian apologetics. 
But the author’s central motive is not to defend the truth of Christianity, 
but to concern himself with the wholeness of man and with the 
development of a culture conducive to that wholeness. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first part is an elaboration 
of the now familiar theme of human life as dialogue. It analyzes ‘the 
dialogues of the self with self, with others and with God’ and shows 
how ‘the dialogues in which the self is involved are transmuted into 
dramas whenever they precipitate action’. They form the web of 
history, of which it can be said that the human self is both ‘creator and 
creature’; and historical realities are compounds of freedom and 
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necessity in varying proportions. This double dimension of the self in 
its relation to historical events can be comprehended neither by the 
rationalists, who see ‘the self as a biological organism or the self as 
mind’, nor by the mystics, who interpret the self simply as spirit. Only 
a faith that interprets self as ultimately in dialogue with a personal 
God can do justice both to man’s involvement 1n the structures of 
nature and history and to his freedom transcending them. 

Part two is a historical analysis of the ‘long debate’ between the 
Hebraic and Hellenistic traditions, i.e. ‘between the Biblical-dramatic 
and the rational approaches’ to the problems of man in history, of 
both western culture and western Christianity. Western Christianity 
itself is examined in a sense as a term in this culturai debate. Professor 
Niebuhr is careful to give the credit that is due to the Hellenistic 
component of the western cultural tradition—stressing its contribution 
to the understanding and exploration of nature and to the development 
of the natural and social sciences. But his main theme in part two is the 
misunderstanding of man in the Hellenistic approach, ‘the failure to 
distinguish between the self and its mind, resulting in the illusion that 
the true self is mind’; and allied to it the mistaken conception that 
‘history which the self elaborates and in which it is involved proceeds 


on a “rational”, that is to say an ontological, pattern’ (pp. 87, 88); 
with the result that 


the goodness of creation and the’ significance of the whole temporal and historical 
process is placed in question. The wholeness of man in body and soul is made 
dubious and the evil he does is attributed to his finiteness rather than his freedom 
and is regarded as an inevitable consequence of that finiteness (p. 113). 

This ‘misunderstanding’ of man’s nature, and of the source of human 
virtue and human evil, has rendered modern culture and liberal 
Christianity incapable of dealing realistically with the enhanced 
creative and destructive powers of modern man and of building human 
community. And the original error of Hellenistic thinking has worked 
itself to its logical end and now stands exposed in the disintegration of 
western civilization. Summing up, Professor Niebuhr says: 

We thus confront the ironic fact that a culture, intent upon understanding nature 
and boasting of ever more impressive achievements ig the ‘conquest’ of nature, has 
become involved in ever more serious misunderstandings of human nature, of the 
self in its uniqueness, and in its dramatic-historical environment (p. 160). 

No doubt Professor Niebuhr’s remedy is a return to the resources 
of the Biblical faith and idea. But he is not.unconscious at this point of 
the indifference and antagonism of the Christian movements of return 
to Biblical faith (e.g. fundamentalism, the early Reformation and even 
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a part of modern Barthianism) to cultural creativity and scientific and 
social achievements. Even with this lopsidedness, the author seems to 
feel that they have been ‘telling a lot of little lies in the interest of a 
great truth’. It is a truth which emphasizes ‘the height of human 
freedom and of the encounter of the person with a personal God in 
this dimension of its existence’ and therefore one which alone can 
judge and save science and culture. 

If the diagnosis of part two is correct, why is it that the disintegration 
of western culture and civilization is not as complete as many of the 
prophets of its doom have predicted? There are signs of health. Not 
necessarily and not particularly in the return-to-religion movements, 
some of which, to this reviewer at least, seem fraught with the danger 
of jeopardizing the values of western liberalism. The signs of health 
are to be found, perhaps, in the more ‘secular’ institutions of com- 
munity in the West. Why is this so? Professor Niebuhr does not 
specifically raise the question, but part three seems to answer it. Here 
Professor Niebuhr attempts to interpret the conceptual basis of 
institutions, like those of political democracy, which have contributed 
health to a dynamic society by mitigating its inevitable conflicts. In 
this attempt he does not ascribe all evil to the Hellenistic tradition 
and all good to the Hebraic. And on the whole he is more fair to 
rationalism ; its réle in building community seems better appreciated. 
For instance, about the corruption of fanaticism in the western 
culture, Professor Niebuhr says: ‘the similar conceptions of fanaticism 
in both piety and rationalism are particularly instructive.” And about 
the sources of the spirit of self-criticism in western culture, he writes: 

The pious try to moderate the pretension by subjecting human pride to divine 
judgment. The rationalists seek to bring it under critical social scrutiny. Both methods 
of restraint are necessary, but both methods are also defective (p. 176). 

He also traces the development of democratic political theory to show 
how the errors in Hebraism and Hellenism were mutually corrected. 
‘Correcting the error in the truth of one position by the truth in the 
error of the other position’ made possible the development of a healthy 
political theory of democratic society and state. This part of the book 
in a sense serves to correct the impression that one may well gain 
from reading the earlier parts, that Hellenism is a great lie. Historical 
accuracy could, however, have been better served by an adequate 
treatment of the contribution of rationalism to Christianity itself. 
Part three is valuable also because the author takes up the task of 
cultural reconstruction for the future, and brings out the ‘resources’ 
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of Christianity available for the building of a dynamic social order in a 
technical society and for the creation of institutions that express the 
growing sense of world community. 

In systematizing Professor Niebuhr’s mature thinking on the concept 
of man, this book is indispensable to any student of Christian social 
thought to-day. For one who has read it in the context of the current 
Indian debate among advocates of Hindu metaphysics, scientific 
rationalism and existentialism regarding the cultural foundations of 
India’s infant democracy, it seemed to have great relevance, clarifying 
what the Church’s contribution to this debate can be—if the Indian 
Church is able to enter it at the right point and in the right manner. 


M. M. THOMAS 
TRIVANDRUM, TRAVANCORE 





MISSIONARY MOTIVES 


CONSTRAINED BY JESUS’ Love: AN INQUIRY INTO THE MOTIVES OF 
THE MISSIONARY AWAKENING IN GREAT BRITAIN IN THE PERIOD 
BETWEEN 1689 AND 1815. By J. VAN DEN BERG. Kampen: 
J. H. Kok. Fl. 6.90. 1956. 


oe Church has to struggle for the purity of her missionary work: 
it is for this reason that she cannot dispense with a continuous 
purification of her conscious or subconscious motives.’ ‘The past is 
not dead; there is an undeniable continuity between our motives and 
those of the pioneers of Protestant missionary activity.’ These sentences 
provide the clue to what we are offered in this important monograph. 
The author, who had at one time hoped to go as a missionary to 
Indonesia, is now minister of the Reformed Church at Zutphen. He 
studied for a time at New College, Edinburgh, and has a mastery of 
the relevant historical and theological literature of both Britain and 
the Continent. Though published in the Netherlands, the book is 
written in English of unusual clarity and power. It deserves a wide 
circulation wherever the Church’s missionary work is under discussion. 

The five chapters increase in length and momentum as the author 
develops his argument. First comes a brief account of early Protestant 
missionary thought and activity. Chapter 2 is entitled ‘Between Puritan- 
ism and Methodism’; chapter 3, ‘Methodism, the Great Awakening 
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and Missions’; chapter 4, ‘The Great Break-Through of the 
Missionary Idea’. In each section the main developments are noted 
and the various motives at work are carefully analysed, with revealing 
quotations from contemporary sources. In chapter 5 the motives are 
considered first in their historical context and then in the light of the 
Biblical revelation. Dr van pen Berg regards the Bible as norma 
normans of faith and life, but stands clear of a fundamentalist view on 
the one hand and of a liberal interpretation on the other. The Bible is 
‘a unity which is centred in Him who is the Word of God in its most 
special sense: a confrontation with the Bible is nothing else but a 
confrontation with Christ’. It is this conviction that leads him to choose 
as his first title a phrase from one of Charles Wesley’s hymns: ‘Con- 
strained by Jesus’ love to live the servants of mankind.’ 

The missionary awakening of the eighteenth century was the result, 
he concludes, of no one isolated motive or single factor. Various 
considerations influenced or received emphasis in different individuals 
and enterprises. The motives he finally groups under four heads. Even 
after the medieval corpus christianum had broken up, traces of its 
influence continued, often in unexpected places. Love towards men, 
both in their spiritual and in their temporal need, had widespread 
influence. So also had the motive of joyful obedience, and linked with 
this there was often, as in the case of Henry Martyn, an ascetic attitude. 
Fourthly, motives connected with the Church and the Kingdom were 
at work and involved varying views of eschatology. 

When confronted with the Bible each group of motives is seen to be 
‘ambivalent’, having negative as well as positive aspects. ‘Nineteenth- 
century missions were marked by a too intimate relationship between 
Christian expansion and Western imperialism’ ; on the other hand, the 
concept of the corpus christianum ‘takes seriously the idea of the 
dominion of Christ over the totality of life’. The motive of human 
compassion all too often leads to a feeling of superiority, ‘which is a 
weak spot in the history of the missions of Western Christianity’; 
yet without it their work is ‘sterile and cold’. Even the motive of 
obedience and sacrifice has sometimes become legalistic and egocentric. 
Too great an emphasis on the ecclesiological motive may make 
missionary work a means of augmenting the this-world glory of the 
Church or the denomination ; yet the Church has to take visible form 
and, as Bishop Newbigin has said, an unchurchly mission is as much 
a monstrosity as an unmissionary church. The conclusion is that ‘it is 
only in organic integration with the biblical motive in toto that a 
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special missionary motive can render a real service to the awakening 
of the missionary ideal’. 

This is a penetrating discussion, showing throughout mature judg- 
ment and deep religious feeling. It makes a valuable contribution to 
the re-thinking and redirection of the missionary task of the Church. 


ERNEST A. PAYNE 
LONDON 





STUDIES OF JEWISH HISTORY 


Les SAINTS PAIENS DE L’ANCIEN TESTAMENT. By JEAN DANIELOU. Paris: 
Editions du Seuil. Fr. 450. 1956. 

HISTOIRE D’ISRAEL, VIE SOCIALE ET RELIGIEUSE. Tome premier: Des 
origines jusqu’au début de l’ére chrétienne. By S. W. BARON. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. Fr. 1.600. 1956. 


hes author of the first book here reviewed points out that both 
history and ecclesiastical tradition attest the sanctity of men who 
lived apart from either the Mosaic or Christian covenants, and that 
both Paul and the writer to the Hebrews clearly recognize a revelation 
of God through nature and conscience. Father Daniélou terms this 
religion that of the ‘cosmic covenant’ (alliance cosmique) rather than 
‘natural religion’, since covenant denotes the peculiar kind of relation- 
ship which God has chosen to enter into with His creatures, and 
therefore ‘cosmic covenant’ implies that consciously or not these 
‘pagan saints’ are in a grace-created relationship with God as ‘natural 
religion’ does not. 

If, he asks, Enoch and Noah before Abraham, and Socrates and 
Heraclitus before Christ, are recognized as being in such a relationship, 
and if there is a continuing revelation to all men through nature and 
conscience, then must we not acknowledge that in all times and in 
all places there have been and are, those who respond to that revela- 
tion? Is not the Buddha to be recognized (especially in the dual réle 
of Barlaam and Josaphat, whose feast falls on November 27th) with 
Guardini as a precursor of Christ? This our author recognizes is a 
major question for the theology of missions; and since as a Roman 
Catholic he holds that there is no salvation apart from Christ and His 
Church, he falls back on a phrase borrowed from Journet when he 
says ‘they belong invisibly to the visible Church’. He also invokes 
Aquinas’s teaching that to believe explicitly in Providence is to believe 
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implicitly in Christ, the supreme instance of providence; and while 
referring to Professor Karl Barth’s antagonism to natural theology, 
hopes that the difference may be found to be one of emphasis rather 
than one of radical disagreement. 

After this introduction Father Daniélou deals with a number of 
characters in turn, making use not only of Biblical information, but 
also of patristic and other traditions concerning them. The sanctity 
of Abel lies in his being both martyr and victim in a sacrificial act, 
and thus he prefigures the sacrifice of Christ. Enoch (in the light of the 
Ethiopic Book of Enoch and the Slavonic Secrets of Enoch) is a prophet 
of doom as well as a prefiguring of the Ascension of Christ and the 
Assumption of the Virgin. Daniel (Ez. 14:12-20) is the King-Judge of 
the Ras Shamra texts rather than the Daniel of the canonical book, 
and as such is the type of percipient pagan who responds to the revela- 
tion through conscience, and is also the type of the Royal Sage, pre- 
figuring the wisdom of the Messiah. Noah is man as confronted by 
the judgment of God and, in that very situation, man as saved by 
God’s grace. Job, a figure which Father Daniélou observes changes 
its significance at the hands of its differing exponents, is displayed as 
the type of Christ Incarnate and Despoiled. Melchizedek is the classic 
priest-figure, Lot is the man of conscience (because of his hospitality 
and sexual putity in the midst of Sodom and Gomorrah) and the 
Queen of Sheba (a saint on the strength of Matt. 12:42) as the type of 
the spiritual seeker after wisdom. 

It is frankly disappointing to have our interest quickened by the 
serious questioning of the Introduction and then to find that we are 
fobbed off with mere typologies in this pious fashion. For readers of 
this Review especially, the matters raised are those of great theological 
moment, and the true exposition of the saying ‘No man cometh unto 
the Father but by Me’ is a subject on which every missionary and all 
who support Christian missions need to think deeply. To bring 
devotional eisagesis to bear on the Biblical and extra-Biblical legends 
which centre in some of the intriguing names of Jewish tradition is 
not the way to illuminate the subject profoundly. Even so, it is inter- 
esting in a book carrying the Roman Catholic nihil obstat to find such 
sentences as: “La circoncision ou le baptéme ne suffisent donc pas au 
salut . . . le chrétien infidéle sera condamné, tandis que le paien fidéle 
sera sauvé.’ The book is also a valuable reminder that the greatest 
weakness in Protestant thought to-day is its inability to restate a 
natural theology in terms which can, on the one hand, embrace the 
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HEBREW PROPHETS AND CHINESE SAGES 


PROPHECY AND RELIGION IN ANCIENT CHINA AND ISRAEL. 


H. H. Row rey. London: University of London: Athlone 


Press. 21s. 1956. 


ih is not often that an attempt is made to compare two such widely 
differing religious climates as those of ancient Israel and ancient 
China, to make a comparison, that is to say, which does not immediately 
spring from the urge for a religious confrontation in the context of the 
Christian mission. There the elements of theological approach and of 
apologetics tend to govern the efforts at comparison. Professor Rowley, 
however, in his Jordan Lectures in Comparative Religion (1954), has 
quite different motivations. His aim is first and foremost to place the 
religious personalities who are the objects of his comparative study 
each in their own time and against their own background. He thus 
ensures a large measure of sympathetic approach to both sides, though 
at the outset he admits, being a specialist in the one field, the danger 
that he may unconsciously make this side the standard for comparison 
with the other (p. 2). 

We must be grateful that such an eminent Old Testament scholar 
undertakes this pioneering venture. The richly documented pages 
attest to his eminent handling of the respective sources. This becomes 
especially clear when he handles the quite voluminous literature in 
western languages in the field of Chinese religion, in which field he 
professes not to be a specialist. This feature renders the book a valuable 
guide through the available literature on both subjects. 

Professor Rowley’s idea of choosing great figures on the religious 
scene of both countries seems a happy one, for it offers a wide scope of 
comparison. Both Hebrew prophets and Chinese sages exerted a great 
influence upon their respective surroundings and to a certain extent 
encountered, and stood up to, the same problems of human society. 
Professor Rowley, however, goes further. In order not to have too 
vague a basis for comparison, he limits this basis to the phenomenon 
of prophecy. He thus sets out in the first chapter to define the nature of 
prophecy, finding a common ground for comparison in the definition 
that a prophet is ‘one who is in the state of announcing a message 
which has been given to him’ (p. 6). This stress on the ‘forthtelling’ 
aspect of prophecy enables him to compare some features of the great 
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Israelite prophets with those of three Chinese sages in particular: 
Confucius, Mencius and Mo Ti. 

As is amply illustrated in the next two chapters, there is much scope 
for comparison between the activity of the Israelite prophets and of 


| those Chinese sages as statesmen (ch. 2) and reformers (ch. 3). The 


comparison, however, becomes increasingly difficult in the subsequent 
part of the book, in which are discussed their respective visions of a 
golden age (ch. 4), then their attitudes towards worship (ch. 5) and 
finally their relationship to God (ch. 6). Professor Rowley’s main 
conclusion is that the Chinese sages ultimately fall far short of the 
Israelite prophets in regard to the fundamental religious motivations 
for their respective messages; that they were bound to fall short 
because they were not upheld by a rich religious inheritance such as 
that which the great prophets enjoyed (p. 144). So he concludes that 
there is a difference of environment and of degree between them, and 
not an essential difference. 

It is precisely this conclusion, and with it the basis of the entire 
comparison, which seems to be open to question. We may depend on 
an Old Testament scholar of Professor Rowley’s calibre to paint for us 
a true and grand picture of the Israelite prophets to whom he has come 
so near in sympathetic understanding. One cannot but be deeply 
impressed, especially by that part of the last chapter in which he 
grasps the essence of Israelite prophecy: the strong personal relation- 
ship to the God of history who calls out men, often against their will, 
to be His mouthpiece, in summoning His people back to obedience 
under His sway. All other qualities in the prophets flow from this one 
source; as Professor Rowley says in his Rediscovery of the Old 
Testament (p. 95): “That they were preachers of righteousness, social 
reformers and statesmen, may be in some measure true, but these 
functions were very incidental to their real mission.’ 

If the true nature of prophecy, then, be found in this relationship of 
the bearer of the message to the source of this message (after all, the 
words in the definition of prophecy as accepted by Professor Rowley: 
‘a message which has been given to him’, form an essential part of the 
definition), then surely it is necessary, in approaching the Chinese 
scene, to look for its counterpart in the relationship between man and 
the ‘numinous’ within the framework of religious beliefs prevalent in 
ancient China. And of this religious background we find but little, 
though the author repeatedly stresses the need to see the Chinese 
sages against this background (e.g. p. 17). Thus, when Professor 
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Rowley states at several points that Confucius and Mencius laid far 
too much stress on the ruler’s example as an effective measure to 
reform the world (pp. 42, 58, 87) and that this expresses a ‘too simple 
and shallow optimism’ (p. 94), he does not take into account the 
impressive conception, basic to all Chinese religious belief, of the 
universe as an immense interplay of cosmic forces in which man, and 
especially the man in a supreme position among men, the ruler, plays 
an essential part in preserving the rhythmic harmony in nature as well 
as in society. Hence the King’s #é, ‘virtue’, is a magical power, and the 
consequences of his acts are felt in the whole of society and even in 
nature, either beneficially or detrimentally. Elsewhere (p. 38 n. 2, p. 101) 
the author quotes Dr Arthur Waley, who draws attention to this 
conception ; but again, when he discusses the importance of /i, ‘ritual’ 
or ‘propriety’, Professor Rowley maintains that the relevant passages 
seem to suggest ‘that the forms of worship were regarded as useful to 
the government for regulating men’ (p. 99). The all-importance of /i to 
Confucius, however, lay precisely in this preservation of human and 
cosmic harmony. These ideas are more fully expressed in the Doctrine 
of the Mean and the Li chi or Records on the Rites (the Chia yii passage 
quoted by the author on page 99 is exactly parallel to Li chi ch. 24, 
Couvreur’s translation II, 362-3), especially in the seventh chapter, the 
Li yiin (Couvreur I, 497 ff.). 

This naturalist religious belief did not allow for the conception of a 
personal God, of a God who has a personal relationship to individual 
man. Shang Ti, it is true, was conceived of in anthropomorphic terms, 
and the same is true even of T’ien, ‘Heaven’, but it would seem that 
here, rather, we have to do with a kind of supreme power in the back- 
ground, ensuring the regular march of events in the universe and ia 
human society, and not with a personal God as witnessed to in the 
Bible. This makes the change in terminology from Shang Ti to T’ien 
much slighter than is sometimes supposed. Professor Rowley’s ex- 
planation of Tien as a reverent substitute for Shang Ti would not 
seem to hold (pp. 121-2), if only because in some texts the two terms 
are used intermittently, and even the early Han commentators felt 
free to explain Shang Ti as meaning T’ien. 

Such a conception of Shang Ti or T’ien as an ‘Urheber’ throws a 
different light, too, on one of the few passages in the Lun yii in which 
Confucius seems to gain the status of a prophet. Legge’s translation, 
partly quoted on page 5, and summarized on page 125, is misleading 
in that he overstresses the personal link of Confucius with Heaven. 
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Dr Waley’s translation seems more exact here, since he gives to 
Confucius’s conviction as the bearer of a message a more impersonal 
ting. This is also more in tune with the ‘remoteness of God’ and the 
‘littleness of the place that God has in his teaching’. 
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This brings us to the question of Professor Rowley’s choice of 
Confucius, Mencius and Mo Ti as objects of comparison with some of 
the great Hebrew prophets. As long as we are at the human level, the 
comparison seems well worth making, because of the similarity in 
moral earnestness and concern for society. But when it comes to their 
respective responses to the ‘numinous’, we are indeed, as Professor 
Rowley himself remarks, in two different worlds (pp. 120, 121). There 
seems little place for a deeper personal religious experience in the 
framework of a belief that harmony, attunement between the world 
of nature and the world of man, is the supreme goal set for human 
society. In such a belief it is not the individual as a person who plays a 
réle, but the individual in his respective function in society. Hence this 
stress on /i in both Confucius and Mencius, and on strict and absolute 
obedience in Mo Ti. 

For a deeper religious experience, however, we must look elsewhere 
in ancient China, and this we seem to find precisely in the mystic 
experiences of the early Taoists, notably in those of their most brilliant 
tepresentative, Chuang tzu. Considering the impersonal quality of 
official Chinese religious tradition, they were, rather, the radicals in 
opening up a way for personal self-salvation. This way, in its most 
sublime form, was mystic union with Tao, the all-pervading creative 
‘Ur’-power, the ultimate truth (for an indication of this highest 
experience, cf. Tao té ching 41 and Chuang tzii 13, quoted in H. Maspero, 
Le Taotsme, 1950, p. 237). This gave them a vision of a higher reality, 
in the light of which all man-made distinctions between order and 
disorder, good and evil, become irrelevant. Professor Rowley rejects 
this important part of the Chinese religious experience as an object 
for comparison on the grounds of their amoral indifferentism (e.g. pp. 
49, 63) and their utter lack of moral earnestness (p. 18 n. 1). They did, 
however, have a message for mankind, holding that the Taoist saint, 
the ‘true man’ or ‘homme réalisé’, as Maspero terms him, will be able 
through his unity with Tao to govern the world. He will govern it by 
non-action, which is not merely a negative abstention from any action, 
but is identical with the creative action of Tao in nature, working in 
the quiet, not perceived by man. Hence their ideal world is the world in 
which man has regained his natural simplicity (e.g. Tao té ching 80), 
7 
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and many stories in Chuang tzu illustrate the superiority of this natural 
simplicity over all that is man-made. If, in fact, we are to look for 
analogous religious depths in these two ‘different worlds’, the early 
Taoists should not be left out of the picture. 

This leads to a last remark. After doing justice to the two sides in 
their own historical and religious setting, a comparison must proceed 
further and attempt a confrontation of both worlds. And here it seems 
that a comperison on the basis of prophecy is hardly tenable, as the 
author himself more or less admits in his last chapter. But when, for 
instance, he believes the three Chinese sages to have been the ‘spokes 
men of God’ or ‘of the Unseen’, who ‘acknowledged that they were 
raised up to do their work’ (p. 26), Professor Rowley seems to bring in 
a criterion of comparison which is different from the discipline of the 
phenomenology of religion. This criterion seems rooted, rather, in the 
author’s personal religious conviction, which stands out most clearly 
in his conclusion on page 144: that the Chinese teachers stand below 
the great Hebrew prophets in regard to their attitude towards God, 
and that this is in a large degree due to their much poorer religious 
heritage. This might superficially mean that, given more time for 
religious development, the Chinese sages would themselves have 
recognized and propagated a personal God Who made them His 
spokesmen. Or is it, rather, Professor Rowley’s underlying conviction 
that the God of the Hebrew prophets, the God of history, was active 
on the Chinese scene too, and was speaking through their sages, 
though these sages did not fully perceive the Author of their message? 
This question is stressed here, both because it concerns such an 
essential point in Professor Rowley’s comparative study, and because 
it is of vital significance to those who are actually confronted with 
Chinese religious phenomena in the Christian mission to-day. It is the 
reviewer’s personal conviction that if we have to bring in theological 
criteria, we do full justice to both prophets and sages only by saying 
that, no matter how profound, all expression of religion in ancient 
China was fundamentally in the wrong direction, because they knew 
not God. This is no reflection upon their inferiority to the Hebrew 
prophets in any way, an inferiority which Professor Rowley seems to 
suggest. For we must admit that, humanly speaking, the fundamentally 
aristocratic temper of the Confucian sages may in many ways be felt 
to stand out above what to non-believers would seem to be the mad 
ravings of Hebrew prophets. “The foolishness of God is wiser than 
men.’ This should be our basis in the faith for all comparison, not as 
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people who ‘have got the Truth’, over against people who have not, 
but in constant, humble awareness that herein lies God’s judgment 
on all forms of religious expression by man, whether it be Christian 
or non-Christian. 

The criticisms offered here, arising out of reflections on Professor 
Rowley’s study, are by no means intended to give the impression that 
his attempt at comparing Hebrew prophets and Chinese sages should 
be regarded as a failure. He has not concealed the fundamental 
differences between the two groups, and the stimulating way in which 
he has handled the material will surely give much food for further 
study and thought, as this review, it is to be hoped, has shown. 


R. P. KRAMERS 
HONGKONG 





SOUTH INDIAN RITES AND RITUALS 


INSTRUMENT AND PURPOSE: Studies on Rites and Rituals in South 
India. By CARL Gustav Digx. Lund: Gleerup. Kr. 30. 1956. 


ta fascinating phenomenon of Hindu religious life has two main 
aspects. One is the mystical religion of salvation (mukti or moksha), 
which in many varieties forms the brilliant chain of lofty doctrines, 
from upanishadic thought, via Buddhism, Jainism and the classical 
systems of philosophy, to the religion of bhakti and—finally—to 
modern Vedanta. This is what is sometimes styled the ‘higher religion’ 
—a term which implies a valuation that is not altogether justified. It 
is essentially directed towards liberation from the phenomenal world 
and towards a merging—in some way or another—with absolute reality 
or dissolution in nirvana. The second aspect caters for the needs of 
everyday activities : it helps to overcome obstacles on the way towards 
happiness and prosperity, to ward off evil influences, to conduct life 
in accordance with practical exigencies and their rules. This ‘lower 
religion’ is met with everywhere and every day; it manifests itself in 
the religious life of India’s innumerable temples and shrines, in the 
teligious observances of the home and the caste, in the pictures gar- 
landed and worshipped in offices and buses, and in many other 
connexions. This second type of religion serves to achieve something 
on earth, amid the uncertainties of our human existence. 

The book under review contains, as the sub-title suggests, studies 
on rites and rituals in South India, that is to say, it clearly deals with 
the second type of religious life. It is, indeed, sometimes said that the 
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rites and rituals described help also to achieve ‘liberation’; but gener- 
ally they benefit man’s daily life and its needs. The author, a former 
missionary in the Tamil country, has made a very thorough study of 
the religious life among present-day Tamils, and he has scrutinized 
a great many books (most of them in Tamil) which are rarely read or 
understood by Europeans. We have to thank him for a valuable 
service to all who are interested in the subject. This book should be 
‘essential reading’ for every church worker in South India. 

The book’s value seems to be twofold. It presents and (in part) 
translates a tremendous amount of material on South Indian rites and 
rituals which would otherwise hardly be known. These materials are 
for the most part taken from books (printed and unprinted), but there 
are also eye-witness accounts taken down by the author during his 
many years spent on the spot as a missionary. There is also a very 
interesting survey of the relevant literature: Agamas, manuals for 
rituals both public and private, astrological works and handbooks on 
‘mantirikam’, i.e. the proper use of ‘magic’ (the inverted commas will 
presently be explained) formulas and designs. There is a careful analysis 
of the more important books, and the details of charms and rites are 
commented upon in a useful and lucid way. The great mass of materials 
is conveniently divided into rites performed in the private home, rites 
of the temple (both regular worship and special occasions) and rites 
carried out to discover causes and to remedy unforeseen crises in life, 
We are given a very reliable picture of what is going on in everyday 
South Indian religion. It is, of course, impossible to give everything, 
and there may be gaps, especially in the chapters on public worship 
in temples and shrines—but who could attempt to survey the infinite 
variety of local customs and traditions? We receive enough information 
to enable us to form an idea of the essentials of temple worship. 

The second point of importance in Dr Diehl’s book is the inter- 
pretation of the materials. He begins with a brief survey of recent 
distinctions between ‘magic’ and ‘religion,’ maintaining that this dis 
tinction is, to say the least, difficult to maintain. Are the rites and 
rituals which he sets out to study to be classified as ‘magic’ or as 
‘religion’? In order to secure an unbiased approach, he invents a neutral 
terminology of his own: The rite is an ‘instrument’ to attain a given 
end, a ‘purpose’—hence the title of the book : ‘Instrument and Purpose’. 
Man is unable to do anything directly, for instance, to ward off the 
evil influence of planets or gods by direct action. He therefore invents 

an instrument to serve his purpose indirectly, by influencing the evil 
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powers with the help of a rite. This instrument is, however, only useful 
when a ‘third factor’ is resorted to, a real power, that is, outside man’s 
normal sphere. We may call this ‘third factor’ the ‘divine’, or the 
‘superhuman power’, perhaps also mana or similar names; but it is 
preferable to avoid every term which would prejudice our under- 
standing, and the author therefore rightly speaks simply of the ‘third 
factor’ which is called in to make the instrument effective. The study 
of South Indian rites and rituals shows that they can easily be inter- 
preted as instruments in the sense defined. If one were to apply to 
these rites the distinction between ‘magic’ and ‘religion’ along, for 
instance, the lines of W. J. Goode (Magic and Religion, 1949), it would 
appear that there is certainly a shifting emphasis, but that the distinction 
does not lead us very far. 

The present reviewer believes this result to be valid and that we 
should do well to follow Dr Diehl’s terminology. The artificial distinc- 
tion between ‘magic’ and ‘religion’ must be abandoned. There is 
‘magic’ in religion and ‘religion’ in magic. There is everywhere the 
reference to the ‘third factor’, the presence of which the author has 
admirably demonstrated both in the practices of the temple and of the 
‘religious’ home and in such practices as that of the mantravadi. 

The book is carefully planned and very well executed. The method 
of transcription adopted—a thorny business on account of the differ- 
ence in spelling between Tamil and Sanskrit—is a highly commendable 
one and it is a real pleasure to read the quotations. Numerous cross- 
references, reference to scholarly work (the bibliography in itself is a 
solid piece of research) and two useful indexes enhance the value of 
the book. There are, in addition to those listed in the corrigenda sheet, 
comparatively few misprints, and one can easily imagine the amount 
of labour required to revise the manuscript and to correct the proofs. 
Not only is the author an outstanding scholar himself but—as pointed 
out in the Foreword—he has had the help of others as well. 

For all our gratitude for this book, there are two desiderata which 
occur to us. The one is the modern Hindu interpretation of the rites 
(cp. p. 35), a presentation of which would almost certainly establish 
interesting links between everyday practical religion and the mystical 
teligion of salvation. The other is the wish that the author may at 
some time expand what he has to say on the unintentional use of the rites 
hinted at on page 369. This is a stimulating and truly unusual book. 


CarL A. KELLER 
OssINGEN, ZURICH 
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A NEW APPRECIATION OF MUHAMMAD 


MUHAMMAD AT MEpINA. By W. MontGomery WATT. London: 
Oxford University Press. 42s. 1956. 


HOSE who have read Dr Watt’s Muhammad at Mecca (1953) have 

been looking forward to its promised sequel, Muhammad at 
Medina, the two volumes together being intended to constitute a 
history of the life of Muhammad and of the origins of the Islamic 
community. A book on a central subject like this, which has already 
been analyzed and described by a number of scholars, cannot but 
bear a somewhat ambiguous character. In its aim to give a complete 
account of the second part of Muhammad’s career, it contains ia 
evitably several expositions which could also or even better be read 
in the other well-known biographies of Muhammad or in a common 
handbook or encyclopedia of Islam. But for the need to complete the 
historical survey, the sketchy expositions of the religious institutions 
of Islam, for instance, could well have been omitted. 

The value of this book, therefore, consists not so much in its being a 
new biography of Muhammad as in the fresh examination of the 
sources which the author has undertaken. Dr Watt, realizing that in 
a vast mass both of source materials and of scholarly discussions it is 
difficult not to overlook points here and there, expresses his trust, 
none the less, that nothing of importance has been omitted in his 
description. This trust, we may assume, refers in the first place to those 
parts of the book which contain discussions of a pioneering character, 
like the fourth and fifth chapters. His analysis of the tribal systems 
confronting Muhammad, of the process of unification of the Arabs 
and of the relationship between the distinctive groupings withis 


Medina is the product of a detailed knowledge of the Arabic sources} 


and gives evidence of very able scholarship. 

Also important are Dr Watt’s sociological investigations. He has 
made a most valuable use of the rapid development of social anthro 
pology, especially in his analysis of pre-Islamic conditions as a back 
ground for an understanding of Muhammad’s social reforms. The 
excursus ‘Marriage and the Family in pre-Islamic times’, which i 
based on a radical renewal of the nineteenth-century approach of 
anthropologists like W. Robertson Smith and G. A. Wilken, outlines 
the social situation at the time of Muhammad’s appearance as 4 
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transition being in progress from a matrilineal system to one that was 
wholly or largely patrilineal. This transition was linked with the 
growth of individualism. From the point of view of social structure 
there was a tendency to replace tribal solidarity by individualism. 
The proclamation of Islam was a response to the malaise of the times, 
which was at bottom due to the transition from a nomadic to a settled 
economy. 

Since the main emphasis of the book falls on the political and social 
aspects of the events, the chapter ‘Muhammad and the Jews’ reveals 
some serious weaknesses. Although Dr Watt has made use of 
Wensinck’s pioneering study of the Jewish influence on the develop- 
mes: of Islam in Medina, his sketch misses that consistent view of the 
decisive importance of Muhammad’s relationship with the Jews for 
the religious and ritualistic formation of Islam. Very important aspects 
have been overlooked or omitted. To speculate on what would have 
happened had the Jews come to terms with Muhammad instead of 
opposing him, and on the possibility that the Jews might have become 
partners in the Arab empire and Islam a sect of Jewry (p. 219), is the 
same as considering the possibility that both Judaism and Islam had 
belied the very reason of their existence. The Jewish question is, to be 
sure, the cornerstone in the development of Islam in Medina. But 
perhaps we should realize that a fundamental study on this question 
has still to be written. 

The first volume of Dr Watt’s book had already the tendency to 
defend Muhammad against those who have attacked his honesty and 
have called him a deceiver or, at any rate, deceived. It has been 
remarked (IRM., Jan. 1954, p. 104), that in the next volume, on 
Muhammad in Medina, the author may encounter greater difficulty 
in keeping up the defence. The main thesis, however, of this second 
volume is that Muhammad’s character did not decline after the 


‘Hijrah (p. 332). In general it should be recognized that the author 


has on the whole succeeded in pursuing his aim of working towards a 
more objective attitude with regard to the moral criticisms inherited 
from medieval times and of finding a middle course begween deni- 
gration by many European writers and romantic idealization by other 
Europeans and by Muslims. Sometimes, however, he draws dangerously 
near to the apologetic methods of Islamic modernism (on p. 330, 
concerning the marriage with Zaynab, he defends a similar question- 
able point of view as, for instance, Muhammad Rashid Rida in his 
‘Nida’ lil-jins al-latif’). Dr Watt acknowledges, however, that ‘what 
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has been said so far by Muslims in support of their claims for Muham- 
mad can be regarded as no more than a preliminary statement of 
the case’. ‘How the world answers the question about Muhammad 
depends to some extent on what the Muslims of to-day do’ (p. 333), 
A. TH. VAN LEEUWEN 
KNUPE, HOLLAND 





A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF TRIBAL INSTITUTIONS 


Kikuyu SOCIAL AND POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. By H. E. LAMBERT, 
London: Oxford University Press (for the International African 
Institute). 15s. 1956. 


— scholarly study is concerned not just with the institutions 
of the Kikuyu tribe in Kenya, but rather, as stated in the preface, 
with a comparative study of the institutions of a complex of tribes 
living in what used to be called the ‘Kikuyu Land Unit’, as the Kikuyu 
form the most numerous tribe in the group and are much the best 
known. (During 1956, on political rather than ethnological grounds, 
the Meru, Mwimbi, Chuka and Tharaka groups were separated from 
Kikuyu and Embu groups, and now form a separate ‘land unit’) 
Close similarities between the languages and customs of these tribes 
fully justify a comparative study in which the differences usually cast 
fresh light on the fundamental similarities of the social structure. 

The book makes available for students an important part of the 
studies carried out by the author during many years in the adminis- 
trative service in Kenya; and the valuable contribution which it affords 
to the understanding of the background of these tribes stimulates the 
hope that before long the author’s studies of other aspects of tribal 
life and custom will become available. 

After a preliminary survey of the tribes concerned, and the words 
used for denoting age, the author gives a detailed description of the 
age-groups or ‘regiments’ formed of those circumcized within a certain 
period of years, and the somewhat parallel groupings found among 
children before circumcision. A further chapter then describes the 
‘generations’, and the lengthy ceremonial which occurred approxi- 
mately every thirty years in which the older generation handed over 
its political and judicial powers to a younger generation. Subsequent 
chapters give interesting accounts of ceremonies connected with 
circumcision, marriage and the various taboos connected with them; 
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the military duties laid upon the younger male age-groups; and the 
various graded ‘courts’ of older men in which the political and legal 
work of the tribe was carried out in a much more democratic manner 
than is commonly found among Bantu tribes in other parts of Africa. 

The need for such studies to be compiled and published by competent 
scholars was brought home to the reviewer when he attempted to 
check some of the information in the book with intelligent young 
members of the tribes who have had a secondary education. They 
confessed quite frankly that they just did not know the answers; but 
if Mr Lambert said it was so, it must be true! Which was a tribute to 
the lasting reputation and fame of the author among the people he 
served so well, but also vividly illustrates the swift changes that are 
taking place. The younger generation, speaking generally, knows little 
of ancient customs and organization, and cares less. Some day, whether 
under nationalist influence or not, a still younger generation will 
arise with a keen interest in the past of its people, and will give thanks 
for those who so patiently and carefully recorded the statements of 
their grand-parents before it was too late. 

The book is essentially one for the serious student. The tribes dealt 
with are those in which the Mau Mau rebellion developed, the sup- 
pression of which has dealt a shattering blow to the old way of life. 
But it contains no ‘popular’ comments on the origins of Mau Mau, 
and airs no views on the future pattern of tribal life, or on the problem 
of race relations in Kenya. But if the development of the African 
people is to be wisely guided, and the lessons of the Mau Mau 
reaction learned, it is essential that those in positions of responsibility 
should give time to a careful study of how in fact society was organized 
before the white man came, so that they can understand where the 
strains and stresses are to be looked for which can cause a breakdown 
in the process of change to a more individualistic type of society. This 
book will be invaluable for such basic studies by those entering the 
administration or taking up missionary work. And, as already 
indicated, younger Africans will require such help just as much as a 
man from Europe, in order to understand the age-old background 
of their people and equip themselves to save from its destruction 
elements of very real value for their own future. 

Nor is the book’s value entirely of a ‘long-term’ nature. Rapid 
changes are taking place after the destruction caused by Mau Mau, 
and many reforms are being speeded up. A typical instance is the 
fostering of local government by grafting on to certain older institutions 
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some western elements, in the hope of giving the older institution a 
chance of survival in the new order. In the Meru area there is much 
debate regarding the extent to which the ‘njuri’—an organization of 
senior tribal elders—might be adapted as an organ of local government. 
Much argument on such a matter might be saved by studying the 
record given by Mr Lambert of what this body really was and its 
function in tribal life. 
R. G. M. CALDERWOOD 
NAIROBI, KENYA 





THE SIUAI OF BOUGAINVILLE 


A SoLoMon ISLAND SOCIETY: KINSHIP AND LEADERSHIP AMONG THE 
SIUAI OF BOUGAINVILLE. By DouGias L. O tver. IIlustrated. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. $10.00. 1955. 
London: Oxford University Press. 80s. 1956. 


OTH Professor Oliver and whoever wrote the estimate of his work 

which is printed on the dust-jacket seem to believe that the Siuai 
are ‘almost wiped out as a result of the ravages of World War II’. 
While they certainly suffered more, perhaps, than any other native 
tribe on Bougainville under the Japanese occupation and during the 
ensuing Allied operations, many hundreds dying as a result of privations 
in the forests, away from their normal village surroundings, they have 
to-day largely recovered and have increased in numbers to approxi- 
mately their pre-war level. They show healthy signs of continuing 
effectively to multiply their species. 

To-day their native culture is little altered as a result of the conflict 
which harried them from place to place. But one fact of native culture 
is radically different to-day, namely, the once all-important taro is 
almost non-existent, having died out through disease during the war 
years, and the Siuai are now largely dependent on sweet potato, which 
they once despised as ‘pigs’ food’. What this means may be assessed 
from Professor Oliver’s words: ‘Siuai natives spend more hours grow- 
ing taro than in any other enterprise, the plant comprises eighty per cent 
of their diet, and it is the basis of their subsistence economy generally.’ 

Professor Oliver’s book is a valuable one, for it is the first scientific 
study of the Siuai people to be published. It will no doubt be read 
before long by some, at least, of the Siuai themselves, and this will not 
surprise Professor Oliver. It should be widely useful to missionaries, 
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Administration officials and others who have occasion to work among, 
or to employ, Siuai natives. 

One marvels, however, at the credulity with which some native 
statements are accepted without cross-checking by an anthropologist 
who spent two years among the Siuai people. The present reviewer 
travelled throughout the whole of Siuai twelve years before Professor 
Oliver began his survey, and can affirm that the record that ‘their 
club houses were lined with the skulls of their enemies’ was simply not 
true to fact at that time. It is doubtful if there were any human skulls in 
club houses then, though some could have been kept in such houses at 
an earlier date. One passes over most of the mis-statements about the 
missions which operate in the area, but the statement that Methodism 
(as opposed to Roman Catholicism) encouraged interment as opposed 
to cremation, is entirely wrong, and one can only assume that Pro- 
fessor Oliver has his ‘missions’ mixed. (It is well known that the 
Roman Catholic Church is opposed to cremation, whereas the present 
reviewer, as a Methodist, has himself conducted funeral rites at Siuai 
cremations, and his pastor-teachers were instructed how to conduct 
similar rites in their villages.) 

Again, Professor Oliver maintains that when the people came inland 
and settled at Morokentu (variously called Morokintu) the last of the 
beach-dwellers had forsaken the coast; that the native money, mauai, 
had not recently been made by the Siuai; that the Siuai ate white ants 
and beetles; that the vegetable matting of the sago palm serves as a 
strainer in making sago. In reply, the reviewer would point out that 
to-day there are just as many villages on the coast of Siuai as there 
were thirty years ago. The people who moved from one of the coastal 
villages to Morokentu comprised merely a small section of that village. 
The reviewer has seen the Siuai making mauai and has often provided 
the shell for such a purpose. Siuai do eat the red ants (sumika) but not 
the termites (white ants), nor do they eat beetles, and they would be 
humiliated if it was thought that they did. The vegetable matting 
referred to comes from the coconut palm. 

Professor Oliver refers to Ru’no’no (which he terms Paradise), a 
lake five thousand feet up in the Crown Prince Range, which is 
‘repozted’ to have been visited by some fearless native ‘in the past’. 
This semi-circular lake was visited by many Europeans during the 
mid-nineteen-thirties, and shortly before Professor Oliver’s field work 
was carried out in the Siuai, the reviewer visited it with some Siuai 
pastor-teachers and other natives and shot some of the grebe on the 
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lake, ‘the fabulous duck-like Koko bird’ (p. 74) believed by the Siuai 
to have only one leg. One of these fell about a hundred yards from the 
shore, and floated with one leg in the air. The natives cried: ‘There, the 
old people told us it had only one leg.’ A pastor teacher, Daniel, 
defied all stories of the tabu lake by swimming out to bring the bird in, 
when, of course, all saw that it had two legs. 

Incidentally, the chief Sogi (p. 428) who comes in for considerable 
study, and who was ‘contemptuous of the fastidiousness of his 
Methodist neighbours’, himself ultimately invited the Methodist 
mission to his village. To-day, his son is in training as a Methodist 
pastor-teacher, and a few years ago, when Sogi himself died, a 
Methodist pastor-teacher conducted the funeral rites at his cremation, 

A. H. Voyce 
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ADULT LITERACY WORK 


THE TEACHING OF READING AND WRITING: An International Survey. 
By WiLuiaM S. Gray. Monographs on Fundamental Education, 
no. 10. Paris: Unesco. 700 Fr. $3.00. 14s. 6d. (paper). London: 
Evans. 18s. 6d. (cloth). 1956. 


bee general interest of this volume for those who are concerned 
with the world missionary movement will probably lie first in its 
relevance to adult literacy work, so characteristic of many of the 
younger churches; perhaps secondly in its relevance for educational 
work in general, as undertaken by the churches, particularly in the 
sphere of primary education and the training of teachers. Though this 
review will deal only with the first of these interests, the fact that the 
study was undertaken on behalf of Unesco emphasizes the wide scope 
of the field of Fundamental Education. Dr Gray is an acknowledged 
expert in the problems of teaching reading and writing, and references 
to some of his earlier publications on the subject will be found in the 
text. All who make a thorough study of the report, with a view to 
selecting parts of it which are relevant for a particular purpose, cannot 
fail to admire and respect the skill with which Dr Gray has handled 
an immense amount of complicated material, and reduced it to a 
readable and comprehensible form. 

The introduction deserves close and careful reading, not only in 
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order to clarify the main purpose of the book, but also to reflect on 
the main problems which were chosen for the study. The chapters 
which follow deal separately with each of these problems. The first 
three are to some extent introductory, relating the teaching of reading 
and writing to Fundamental Education (or Community Develop- 
ment); to the types of languages in various parts of the world; and to 
the extent to which the basic processes involved in reading are the same 
in different languages. Chapters 4 to 8 cover the problems involved in 
the teaching of reading and the organization of reading programmes 
for children and adults. Chapters 9 to 11 relate to writing, to the 
methods of teaching and the use of writing skills. In the chapters on 
the teaching of reading, many problems are raised which will be 
familiar to those concerned with literacy work. There is a useful 
summary of the types of reading activity grouped according to the 
demands made on the reader, in which that much-discussed issue of 
‘reading for pleasure’ finds its place with reference to other incentives. 
The generally accepted methods of teaching reading are admirably 
illustrated and analyzed and there is a useful summary of the guiding 
principles in the selection of methods. 

The final chapter on the action required to promote adult literacy 
could well be used to check the plans and methods used in a literacy 
campaign. Dr Gray brings out clearly here the two main conclusions 
of his study: the need for persistent and planned efforts to achieve 
adult literacy in the ‘underdeveloped’ areas; and the importance of 
adapting methods and plans tried successfully elsewhere to the needs 
and conditions of a particular situation. 

In such a comprehensive study it seems almost hypercritical to 
suggest omissions. Two, however, should be noted. Adult literacy 
programmes should envisage, indeed should be based on, extensive 
publication plans and the provision of libraries and other facilities for 
reading. The problem of publications is referred to several times, but 
not specifically discussed. The other matter is perhaps more academic, 
but it has a practical outcome, namely, the relevance of research 
carried out in countries with an advanced educational system applied 
to the problems of advancing literacy in areas where the ratio of 
literates to illiterates is very low. It is surely the case that social and 
economic factors in these ‘underdeveloped’ areas influence the desire 
for literacy and the success of certain methods employed to promote it. 


MARGARET READ 
LONDON 
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PRAYER IN EVERYDAY LIFE 


Man, GOD AND PRAYER. By Hupert Nortucott, C.R. London: 
S.P.C.K. 9s. 6d. 1954. 


PRAYING FOR Unity. Volume I. By OLtve Wyon. London: Edinburgh 
House Press. Is. 1955. 


PRAYING FOR UNitTy. Volume II: The Christian Year. By OLIve Wyon, 
London: Edinburgh House Press. Is. 6d. 1956. 


In His NAME: Prayers for the Church and the World. Prepared by 
GEORGE APPLETON. London: Macmillan and Edinburgh House 
Press. 9s. 6d. 1956. 


SERVICES AND PRAYERS FOR COUNTRY Use. By PAuL A. WELSBY. 
London: Longmans. 6s. 1955. 


AN, GOD AND PRAYER is a first-class book invaluable for 

any man or woman who takes the Christian faith seriously. It 
is meat for adults rather than milk for babes, but it deals with its 
august theme so simply and clearly that no one who desires to serve 
God with all his mind can fail to be helped by it. Those who know 
Father Northcott’s earlier book, The Venture of Prayer, will feel that 
Man, God and Prayer is exactly what they needed to put into the hands 
of the people for whom the earlier book was too long and too technical. 
The chapters on public worship, private prayer, the making (and 
keeping) of a rule of life, Bible reading and mental prayer are excellent. 
Each section gives some questions which the author commends to his 
readers’ attention. This is a book which should be immensely valuable 
to theological students everywhere. 

A famous preacher, commending a certain book of prayers which 
cost one shilling, used to add, “Worth at least a guinea’. That remark 
applies exactly to Dr Wyon’s two booklets. They can be read in 
fifteen minutes, but they provide food for meditation and prayer that 
is inexhaustible. In the first bocklet the author states boldly that ‘the 
only path to the realization of Christian unity is the path of prayer’. 
She traces briefly the history of disunity and tells of two people, the 
Abbé Couturier and Father Max Josef Metzger, whose lives and 
prayers were offered to God for the unity of His Church. The booklet 
ends with practical suggestions for all who wish to join in this great 
offering. Dr Wyon’s second booklet is devoted to prayers and medita- 
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tions, many of them Biblical and from ancient liturgies, for corporate 
or individual use throughout the Christian year. 
Mr Appleton calls the prayers which he has assembled in Jn His Name 


edo ‘A Discipline of Intercession based on Bible Insights’. They were 
" — prepared, he says, with the encouragement of the secretaries of the 
International Missionary Council, and are intended to give a wider and 

iburgh | more general context to the prayers of any one body of Christians. The 


book is divided into ten main sections, each dealing with some aspect 
Wyon. f of the Faith. Within these main divisions are others, giving Bible 
quotations, prayers, considerations and intercession for Christians all 
red by | over the world. The variety and wealth of the material offered are so 
House | great that even with the help of the admirable subject index it is not 
easy to make a selection for individual or corporate use but, for those 
who persevere, there is both discipline and inspiration in this most 
careful compilation from sources Catholic and Protestant, ancient and 
modern. The latter do not always escape the danger of confusing prayer 
ble for { With propaganda. 

usly. It Services and Prayers for Country Use is an excellent collection of 
vith its | Prayers. The book is divided into four main parts. There are first of all 
© serve | the services associated with the landmarks of the agricultural year, 
> know | Rogationtide, Lammastide and Harvest, followed by thanksgivings and 
eel that | Prayers for specific country needs. The third section covers children’s 
e hands | Services and the last contains three special offices: the blessing of a 
chnical. | farmhouse or cottage, the blessing of a market and the blessing of 
ig (and animals. Any country parson would be glad to have these things ‘under 
xcellent. | me cover’. 

is to his Evsig Fox 
valuable | GREAT BARDFIELD, Essex 
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hat ‘the — Jesus oF PALESTINE: The Local Background of the Gospel Documents. 
prayer’. By Eric F. F. Bishop. London: Lutterworth Press. 30s. 1955. 


ves and HE author of this book, lately Lecturer in Arabic in the University 
booklet of Glasgow, was Principal of the Newman School of Missions, 
his great Jerusalem, from 1927 till 1948. He can thus look back on more than 

: twenty years of missionary activity in the Holy Land during the days 
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of the British Mandate ; and it is clearly evident that personal experience 
of the Holy Land, its topography, landscape, scenery, climate, popula- 
tion, its manners and customs and its conditions of living continually 
bring to life the narratives and sentences of the Gospels. Here, in the 
actual environment of the New Testament, the words of our Lord 
become alive as never before. This seems in particular to be so when 
one visits Galilee, especially the surroundings of the Sea of Genneseret, 
where the Master and His disciples dwelt during some months of the 
most revolutionary significance in the history of mankind. Here, as it 
were, the Gospel was born in the soul of a Jewish man. 

A theologian who, like Mr Bishop, has spent such a large part of his 
life on this unique spot on the earth and who has been able to establish 
the closest contact with the daily life of the inhabitants and their 
traditions, so well preserved throughout the centuries, has valuable data 
to contribute to our understanding of the earliest history of the New 
Testament. Mr Bishop belongs to an extremely limited group of 
connoisseurs of the Holy Land of a period that no longer exists; and 
he possesses an erudition that is rare among modern scholars. 

As has already been hinted, his book deals mainly with folklore and 
current sayings and conceptions, especially among the Christian Arabs. 
Through this we first get to know the modern Palestinian view of the 
Gospel. The local traditions are often illuminating. The same may in 
general be said concerning the popular conceptions. The conclusion 
which the author reaches is that there are twentieth-century parallels 
in thought, speech, and action to first-century life in Palestine as 
depicted to us in the Gospel documents. 

It may, of course, be questioned how far a sound and critical exegesis 
can make use of these observations for the interpretation of New 
Testament texts. Mr Bishop is convinced that we are right in seeking 
to do so. To this a complementary remark should be added: the 
bare supposition that the popular traditions, still living in Palestine, 
should on the whole have been preserved throughout the centuries 
needs in some instances to be supported by the witness of such Jewish 
sources as are contemporary with New Testament times. These 
sources represent a kind of link between first-century life in Palestine 
and our time, a fact which is by no means denied by the author. Ifit 
can thus be proved that the supposition really holds good, the observa- 
tions made in Mr Bishop’s book will in a wider sense be utilizable in 
the interpretation of the Gospel narratives. At all events they cam 
reckon on our attention as a rich treasury of knowledge collected by 
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means of a thorough study of a primitive Near Eastern culture in the 
country of the Bible. In many cases the material is convincing, for 
instance, when it offers indisputable analogies to such New Testament 
texts as cannot be explained as being influenced by them. There are also 
many colloquialisms which are so intimately connected with the country 
itself that they may well have remained unaltered ever since the time of 
our Lord. We are also right in presupposing a psychological continuity 
which the vicissitudes of the centuries could not have obliterated, a 
point that the author has clarified impressively (see, for instance, the 
paragraph ‘Legends and dreams in Palestine’, p. 32 ff.). 

Mr Bishop has given us a first-class contribution to ‘Palestinology’ 
and a book which New Testament scholars should be eager to read. 


GOdsTA LINDESKOG 
UPPSALA 


THE WRITINGS OF PIERRE CHARLES, S.J. 


ETUDES MISSIOLOGIQUES. By PIERRE CHARLES, S.J. Bruges: Desclée de 
Brouwer. Fr.B. 200. 1956. 


sarees PIERRE CHARLES, S.J., wrote very widely in the field 
of mission studies for about thirty years, and his studies have been 
published in books and religious journals. After his death on February 
llth, 1954, it became apparent that the force of his contribution would 
be lost unless his scattered writings could be summarized in a single 
volume. The Museum Lessianum assigned to Father S. Masson, S.J., 
the task of collecting and editing a vast body of material representing 
the works of Father Charles. He has done his work well, and as a 
result we have in a single volume a résumé of the works of one who 
has thought deeply on the missionary task of the Christian faith. 

This book is of great general interest to all who are concerned for 
the missionary advance of the Christian faith. The Roman Catholic 
reader will find here a thoroughly church-centred philosophy of 
missions and much informative material. The non-Romafi Catholic 
will gain an authentic insight into the Roman Catholic mind on the 
Vital subject of the propagation of the Christian faith. 

To this reviewer the most interesting sections of the book are those 
dealing with the motive, aim and methods of Christian missions. These 
have been subjects of disputatious discussion among non-Roman 

8 
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Catholics of differing theological points of view. Father Charles has 
presented his views with a knowledge of those positions. 

For Father Charles the Church supplies the motive and the aim of 
missions. The Church is a divine and eternal society, the body of Christ. 
The expansion of the Church is therefore necessary to the propagation 
of the faith. Without the Church the individual would be without a 
mother, and without nourishment. Consequently, all humanitarian 
motives for the Christian mission are secondary. When the Church is 
established in a land so that it can fulfil its tasks unaided, that land is no 
longer mission territory. Love for the Church and dedication to its 
mission are sufficient motives for the Christian world mission. The aim 
can be no less than the full establishment of the Church in every land 
and among all peoples. Only methods which are consistent with the 
dignity and self-respect of the people to whom the Christian faith is 
carried are worthy of the apostles of a universal faith. 

The relationship between Christian values and the values to be found 
in non-Christian religions and cultures is carefully explored. Father 
Charles has maintained that values are to be found in non-Christian 
religions and cultures, and that they should be recognized and 
appreciated by Christians. He has maintained, however, that Christian 
truth and values must fulfil and complete all non-Christian truths and 
values. The classic illustration of this relationship is found in the 
treatment by St Thomas Aquinas of the philosophy of Aristotle. 

Almost all questions in missiology have been treated in this book. 
Area studies are also included. From a biographical point of view, the 
study of St Francis Xavier is especially interesting. 

Because of the present oecumenical focus on the Church, this book 
should be of general interest to many churchmen. 

WILLIAM T. INGRAM 
MCKENZIE, TENNESSEE 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


THE Rev. NORMAN GOopDALL, D. Phil., is Secretary of the Joint 
Committee of the International Missionary Council and the World 
Council of Churches. He has recently paid an extensive visit to the 
Near East and also attended the conference in Beirut on the Arab 
refugee problem. 


The Rev. E. V. NEwMaN is Acting Secretary for Home Organization 
of the Methodist Overseas Missions of Australasia. 


The Rev. T. A. BEETHAM, formerly Principal of Wesley College, 
Kumasi, Gold Coast, is Africa Secretary of the Methodist Missionary 
Society, London. 


ALBERTO REMBAO is Editor of La Nueva Democracia and Research 


Consultant of the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America, 
New York. 


The Rev. FRANK SHort, formerly in China with the London Mis- 
sionary Society, is now a Secretary of the Conference of Missionary 
Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, in which capacity he visited 
a number of countries in Asia in 1955-56. 


The Rev. Horace M. MCMULLEN, of U.S.A., is President of Aleppo 
College, Syria. 


The Rev. H. D. NORTHFIELD was until recently Warden of St. 
Andrew’s College, Selly Oak, Birmingham, England. 


The Rev. A. H. Dammers, of the Church of England, is on short- 
term service on the staff of St John’s College, Palamcottah, India. 


Reviews of books are by: M. M. THomas, of India, Youth Secretary 
of the Mar Thoma Church and Consultant for Asia for the World 
Council of Churches’ study on the common Christian responsibility 
for areas of rapid social change; the Rev. Ernest A. Payne, D.D., 
General Secretary of the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland; 
the Rev. S. B. Frost, D.D., lately Tutor in Old Testament Studies, 
Didsbury College, Bristol, and now Professor of Old Testament, 
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McGill University, Montreal; the Rev. R. P. Kramers, Ph.D., of the 
Netherlands, on the staff of the Netherlands Bible Society and at 
present in Hongkong; the Rev. Cart A. Ketter, D.D., of Switzerland, 
for some years in India with the Basel Mission; the Rev. A. TH. Van 
LEEUWEN, D.D., of the Netherlands, recently appointed professor at 
the theological college in Djakarta, Indonesia; the Rev. R. G. M. 
CALDERWOOD, O.B.E., a Church of Scotland missionary in Kenya, and 
minister of St Andrew’s Church, Nairobi, Presbyterian Church of East 
Africa; the Rev. A. H. Voyce, of the Methodist Mission, Kihili, 
Bougainville; Miss MARGARET READ, Ph.D., lately Professor of 
Colonial Education in the Institute of Education, University of 
London; Miss Etsiz Fox, for many years on the staff of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, with special responsibility for 
the promotion of the study of indigenous art; the Rev. Gdésta 
LINDESKOG, of Uppsala University; WILLIAM T. INGRAM, Ph.D., of 
Cumberland Presbyterian Theological Seminary, McKenzie, Tennesse. 








MARGARET WRONG MEMORIAL FUND 


A change is announced in the terms of award of the Margaret 
Wrong Memorial Medal and Prize. 

Instead of the prize competition for manuscripts in metropolitan 
languages and the award of a medal for published works in the vernacu- 
lar, the Committee proposes to award, annually, a medal and money 
prize to an African (from any part of Africa south of the Sahara) 
who has given outstanding services to literature during the previous 
year. The first award will be made in respect of 1957. 
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National Organizations and Secretaries 
Members of the International Missionary Council 


Revisep Directory (Cancelling all former lists) 


Australia.—National Missionary Council of Australia. 
Rt. Rev. R. C. Kerle, 5 be Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Belgium.—Société Belge de Missions Protestantes au Congo. 
Pasteur Emile Hoyois, 29 rue du Transvaal, Anvers. 
Brasil.—Confederacio Evangélica do Brasil. 
Rev. Rodolfo Anders, Rua Buenos Aires 135-6, Rio de Janeiro. 
Burma.—Christian Council. 
Rev. G. P. Charles, St Gabriel’s Church, Bogyoke Market, Rangoon; Assoc. Sec., Rev. 
U Maung Gale, 121 Mission Road, Ahlone, Rangoon. 
Canada.—Canadian Council of Churches, Dept. of Overseas Missions. 
Rev. R. B. Tillman, 3 Willcocks St, Toronto, 5. 
Ceylon.—National Christian Council. 
Rev. C. H. Ratnaike, Baptist Manse, Grandpass, Colombo, 14. Rev. Basil Jackson, 
87 Station Road, Angulana, Moratuwa. 
China.— National Christian Council. 
Missions Building, 169 Yuan Ming Yuan Road, Shanghai. 
Congo Belge.—Conseil Protestant du Congo. Rev. R. V. de Carle Thompson, Boite-Postale 
3094, Léopoldville-Kalina. 
Cuba.—Council of Evangelical Churches. 
Rev. Raul C. Fernandez, P.O. Box 90, Cabaiguan. 
Denmark.— Dansk Missionsraad. 
Rev. C. Rendtorff, Ps ht 24, Hellerup. 
Finland.—Suomen Lahetysneuvosto 
Chairman, Rev. Olavi Vuorela, Tahitorninkatu 18 Observatoriegatan, Helsinki. 
France.—Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris. 
Pasteur Ch. Bonzon, 102 Boulev Arago, Paris, XIV. 
Germany.—Deutscher Ev: her Missionsrat. 
Missionsdirektor Prof. D.Dr W. Freytag, Mittelweg 143, Hamburg, 13. 
Great Britain.—Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Rev. George Appleton, L. B. Greaves, Rev. Frank Short, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1. 
India.—National Christian Council of India. 
Dr E. C. Bhatty, Ranjit M. Chetsingh, Rev. J. W. Sadiq, Korula Jacob, Rev. 
Wilfred Scopes, ‘Garis hristian Council Lodge, Nagpur, C.P. 
Indonesia.—National Council of Churches in Indonesia. 
Rev. Simon Marantika, Djalan Teuku Umar 17, Djakarta. 
Jamaica.—Christian Council. Rev. Cyril Dorsett, 9 Cargill Avenue, Half-Way Tree. 
Japan.—National Christian Council. 
Rev. Kiyoshi Hirai ; Hon. Assoc. Sec., Dr Paul 8. Mayer, Christian Central Building, 
2, 4-chome Ginza (Chuo-Ku), Tokyo. - 
Korea.—National Christian Council. 
Rev. Ho Choon Yu, P.O. Box 134, Kwang-Wha-moon, Seoul. 
Malaya.—Christian Council. 
Rev. J. R. Fleming, St ame 8 tr gamma Singapore, 6. 
—Concilio Brangéico de 
Rev. Gustavo Adolfo Velasco, —~ ‘Chile 24-G, Apartado 97 bis, Mexico, D.F. 
Near East.—Near East Christian Council for Miteniny Coopiention: 
Rev. Dr Harry G. Dorman, Jr., Box 235, Beirut, 
Netherlands.—Nederlandsche Zendings-Raad. 
Rev. Dr J. Blauw, Herengracht 368, Amsterdam. 
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New Zealand.—National Missionary Council of New Zealand. 
Rev. Alan A. Brash, Box 297, Christchurch. 
Norway.—Norsk Misjonsrid. Rev. Ernst Hallen, Holbergsgt., 23, Oslo. 
Pakistan.—All-Pakistan Christian Council. 
Very Rev. Dr A. Thakur Das, 8 Empress Road, Lahore, W. Pakistan; Rev. B. B. 
Sangma, Mission House, Birisiri, P.O. Habshibjong, Dt. Mymensingh, E. Pakistan, 
Philippines.—Philippine Federation of Christian Churches. 
Rev. José A. Yap (Exec. Sec.), Union Seminary Building, 1648 Taft Avenue, Manila, 
Puerto Rico.—Concilio Evangelico de Puerto Rico. 
Rev. Benjamin Santana, P.O. Box 2247, San Juan. 
River Plate.—Confederacién de jas Evangélicas del Rio de la Plata (Argentina 
Paraguay, Uruguay). Rev. A F. Sosa, Corrientes 728, Buenos Aires. 
Sierra Leone.—United Christian Council. Rev. W. G. B. Ream, P.O. Box 404, Freetown, 
South Africa.—Christian Council of South Africa. 
Rev. Dr A. W. Blaxall, St Ninian’s Rectory, Heidelberg, Transvaal. 
Sweden.—Svenska Missionsrddet. 
Rev. Martin Lindén, Drottninggatan 55, III, Stockholm C. 
Schweizerischer Evangelischer Missionsrat. 
Switzerland.—* Conseil Suisse des Missions Evangéliques. 
Rev. J. ertscher, 14 Boulevard des Tranchées, Geneva. 
Thailand.—National Christian Council. 
Rey. Leck Taiyong, Correspondent, c/o Council of the Church of Christ in Thailand, 
and Affiliated Missions, 138 Sathorn Road, Bangkok. 
United States.—Division of Foreign Missions, National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. Rev. Dr Luther A. Gotwald, Dr Irene A. Jones, Dr Roland W. Scott, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


The following Councils, though not members of the IMC, are listed for information. 


Angola.—Alianga Evangélica de Angola. Rev. James Russell, C.P.1223-C, Luanda. 
Chile.—Concilio Evangélico de Chile. Luis Alvarez, Casilla 67, Santiago. 
Ethiopia.—Inter-Mission Council. 

Rev. A. C. Strong, P.O. Box 127, Addis Ababa. 

French West Africa.—Fédération des Missions Protestantes en A.O.F. Rev. P. Bénignus, 

141 rue de Bayeux, Dakar. 

Gold Coast.—Christian Council, Rev. P. K. Dagadu, P.O. Box 919, Accra. 
Hongkong.—Hongkong Christian Council, Canon Paul 8. F. Tso (chairman), St Paul's 

Church, Glenealy. 

Kenya.—Christian Council. Acting Sec., Rev. James Milroy, P.O. Box 5009, Nairobi. 
.—Inter-Missionary Committee. 

Rev. F. C. Carpenter, 6 rue Georges V, B.P. 538, Tananarive. 
Mozambique.—Christian Council. Rev. André Clerc, C.P. 21, Lourenco Marques. 
Nassau.—Christian Council. Rev. R. P. Dyer, P.O. Box 127, Nassau, Bahamas. 
Nigeria.—Christian Council. Canon C. A. Forster, P.O. Box 161, Lagos. 

Northern Rhodesia.—Christian Council. Rev. Peter Musgrove, P.O. Box 79, Lusaka. 
Nyasaland.—Christian Council. Rev. N. C. Bernard, P.O. Box 413, Blantyre. 
Peru.—National Evangelical Council. Dr Herbert Money, Apartado 2566, Lima. 
Southern Rhodesia.—Christian Conference. 

Rev. Herbert Carter, Greenhills, P.O. Box 8160, Causeway, Salisbury. 
Tanganyika.—Christian Council. 

Rev. Ray Cunningham, P.O. Box 10, Lushoto. 

Trinidad and Tobago.—Federation of Evangelical Churches 

Rev. A. Suter, 39 Richmond St., Port-of-Spain. 

Uruguay.—Federacién de Iglesias Evangélicas del Uruguay. (Affiliated with River Plate) 

Luis E. Odell, Exec. Sec., Av. Constituyente 1460, Montevideo. 
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INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of the Rev. Johannes Blauw, D.Th. (Amsterdam), Rev. 
J. Christy Wilson, D.D. (Princeton, N.J.), Rev. O. G. Myklebust, D.Th. 
(Oslo), Rev. Robert Smith (Edinburgh), Professor B. G. M. Sundkler, 


Magazine articles are marked f. 
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D.Th. (Uppsala) and the Missionary Research Library (New York). 
While the bibliography is concerned primarily 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the Christian 
Mission is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 
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VII. TRAINING AND QUALIFICATIONS 
OF MISSIONARIES. : ee 
VIII. MIssioNARY METHODS 125 
IX. THE YOUNGER CHURCHES 126 

X. Comiry, CO-OPERATION AND 
UNITY : - : 206 

XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE NON- 
CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS . . 126 


Buddhism, 126; Religions of India; 126; Islam, 
127; Judaism.127; Other Religions, 127; 
General, 127; Secularism, 127. 


XII. SOcIAL AND PoLiTicaL RELaA- 
TIONS OF MISSIONS . 


XIII. HorRTATORY AND PRACTICAL . 


127 
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I. History 


CONSTRAINED BY Jesus’ Love : An Inquiry 

itto the motives of the missionary 
awakening in Great Britain in the period 
between 1698 and 1815. J. van den Berg. 
K+238 pp. Kampen: Kok. 1956. J. 
See teview, p. 89. 


RENEWAL OF THE CHURCH : The Dale 
Lectures delivered at Mansfield College, 
Oxford, October 1955. W. A. Visser ’t 
Hooft. 128 pp. London: S.C.M. 
Press. 12s. 6d. 1956. 2. 

A’review is in preparation. 





{THE ELOQUENCE OF MISSIONARY STATISTICS. 
Harold Lindsell. Bibliotheca Sacra 
(Dallas, Texas), 1956 (July), 239-47. 3. 


+OstKYRKANS MISSIONSINSATS. Harald von 
Sicard. SMT, 1956 (3), 176-83. 4. 


{TRANKEBAR-JUBILEETS INNEBORD. H.-W. 
Gensichen. SMT, 1956 (1), 5-13. 5. 


TKOREAS ERSTE BERUHRUNG MIT DEM 
CHRISTENTUM. Johannes Laures, s.j. 
ZMR, 1956 (3), 177-89; (4) 282-7. 5a. 

{tLes MIssIONS PORTUGAISES AU MILIEU DU 
XXe Stkcie. A. da Silva Rego. Rythmes 
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du Monde (Paris, Bruges), 1956 (2-3), 
106-13. 6. i 


THE RoMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 1956. 
M. S. IR} IRM, 1957 (Jan.), 79-85. 7. 


tNores ON Fretp Reports. M.S. IRM, 
1957 (Jan.), 72-8. 8. 
See also 99, 101 (Church in Tranquebar). 


History of Missionary Societies 
La PRIERE POUR LA Mission: A I’origine 


de la Société des Missions Evan; naire Roux 
de Paris et supued. hui. An Roux 


Traces the growth of the spirit of prayer for the 
mission churches in the early 


II. Missionary Biography 


AMBASSADEURS DE Dieu A LA CHINE. 
Textes recueillis et présentés par Edouard 
Duperray. 276 pp. Paris, Tournai: 
Editions Casterman. Fr.90. 1956. 9a. 
A review is in preparation. 


ARCHIBALD THE Arctic. Archibald Lang 
Fleming. 416 pp. Illus N.Y. 
heriten-Coneery at $5. 1956. 10. 


eee of the first Bishop of the 

sa a vigorous story of evan- 

gelism among Eskimo in exacting pioneering 
conditions. 


Not Aone. Eunice V. Pike. 127 p 
Soienpe: Moody Press. $2.75. 1956, 


oe of the missionary at ny Se under the 
W: fe Bible” Translators among the Mazatecs 
of Mexico. 


TBARTHOLOMEUS ZIEGENBALG OCH HANS 
EUROPEISKA BAKGRUND. Erich Bey- 
reuther. SMT, 1956 (3), 162-75. 12. 


Ill. The Older Churches 


AGATHA Harrison. An impression by her 
sister, Irene . With a Foreword 
by Mrs V. Pandit. 156 pp. Illus. 
London: ‘allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
1956. 12a. 

An intimate portrait of a tireless worker for 

peace and understanding, who crossed 

formidable ta na and broke down tensions, = 
whose name became a byword 


RussIA AND AMERICA: DANGERS AND 
Prospects. Henry L. Roberts. xxxi+ 
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251 pp. N.Y.: Harper. $3.50. 195 
13. 


Explores the problems in Soviet-U.S. relation 

through a careful analysis, poms On intensiv, 
study by experts working under the auspices of 
the Council on Foreign relations. 


In SrLeNce I SPEAK: The story of Cardinal 
Mindszenty today and sf Y: tee 
* New Order’. 296 re. tt 
Straus and Cudahy. “ose ai 


Intimate, factual account of the Cardinal’s ex. 
istence in prison, and description of Hungary asa 
Communist-controlled country. 


COMMUNIST-CHRISTIAN ENCOUNTER IN East 
Europe. Robert Tobias. vi+567 Pp. 
Indianapolis, Ind.: School of Religion 
Press. $8. 1956. I5. 


et Sommanie’ history of the Communist 
Christian in the satellite border land 
during the years poy My to 1951. 


+TREKK AV MISJONSTENKNINGEN I Nore 
I DE Siste Ar. L. G. Terray. NOTM, 
1956 (3), 182-5. 16. 
See also 4 (Orthodox Church Missions). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 


Oxtp TALes oF JAPAN. Uuri Yasuda. 
320 pp. Illus. Rutland, Vt: Charles 
E. Tuttle. $2.95. 1956. 17. 


Collection of Japan’s folk and fairy tales, with 
98 colour illustrations. 
See also 114-20 (Life and work of the Church). 


Korea 
See 5a (Early Christian History). 


China 


CHINESE FARM ECONOMY AFTER AGRARIAN 
REFORM. Shao-er Ong. (HRRI Project, 
Documents Project ’, Technical 
Research Report, No. 34.) 32 
Lackland Air Force Base, Tex., 
Force Personnel and Training Ri 
Center. 1955. 18. 
A survey of land utilization, labour force, in 


it, marketing and production as a result 
Communist China’s agrarian reform. 


AGRARIAN REFORM IN COMMUNIST CHINA 
TO 1952. Shao-er Ong. (HRRI Project, 


‘Chinese Documents Project °, Research | SMITEs 


Memorandum, No. 41.) 61 pp. Lack 
land Air Force Base, Tex., Air Research 
and Development. i955. 19. 


A survey study of Communist agrarian ft 
form in China, evaluating its strength and weak 
nesses. 
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195] FroM ONE CHINA TO THE OTHER. Edited REeLIGious FREEDOM. Edited by J. R. 
by Robert Delpire. N.Y.: Universe Chandran and M. M. Thomas. Nagpur: 
relation § Books. $10. 1956. 20. N.C.C. of India: Committee for Litera- 


intensive Fascinating book of photographs by Henry ture on Social Concerns. Rs 2.8. 1956. 

pices of} Cartier-Bresson ae text by Hen Sepia, giving. an 27 

objective picto: account o' events during z 
Articles by eight Tepresentative Indian thinkers 

- —ithGue, _ = and contributed to the ‘ dialogue ’ on religious freedom 


ardinal 
the context of th India to-day 
on MATHEWS’ CHINESE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. hate RY SAT 
Farrat,} American edition, rev. xxiv+1226 pp. ASI see Inpia. Robert Trumbull. 256 pp. 
. 14, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University N.Y.: William Sloane. $4. 1956. 28. 
nal’s ex. Press. $8. $ 1956. 21. An account of seven and a half years in India, 
Published ¢ to a the demand for oom | yet by. 0 Nae, York Thegy ercompenepas, 
rehensive, dict: ; URMA 
w Bag] sineciers and’ 104,000 compounds me TANelsh. | Par Eastern Survey (N.Y), 1956 
67 pp. | ENGLISH — TO MATHEWS’ CHINESE- (Aug.), 113-22. 29. , 
ign gg ggg eng ag {THE Po.itics oF STATES REORGANIZATION 


iversi é IN INDIA: THE CASE OF BOMBAY. Mar- 
~~] io University Press. $3.75. 1956. dell Windeiiec: Fav Sastere. darvey 
® in conjunction with the parent volume, a need 1956 (Sept. ), 129-43. 30. 
Norct this index can serve as an English-Chinese 109 (Christian Literature); 172 (Evan- 
\OTM, dictionary. gels) 121-7 (Life and Work of the Church); 
{Tae CHURCH IN CHINA. Pastoral Letter ee en 


from the House of Bishops to all clergy Central Asia 
and members of the Chung Hua Sheng cypepia AND THE REFORMS OF 1822. Marc 
ame Hui. EWR, 1956 (Oct.), 99-102. ““Reafr 210 pp. Seattle: University of 


er ae ge ai Washington Press. $3.50. 1956. 31. 
1B See also 9a (Early Christian Missionaries). mi sn udy' te op cnt deal» with the ad istrativ a 
South-East Asia in si ria, ten conditions of Preyer bp their 
( Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, treatment and government by the authorities. 
Yasuda. indonesia) Hunza: Lost KINGDOM OF THE HIMALAYAS. 
Chatles | sour-East Asta BETWEEN Two WoRrLDs. John Clark. 270 pp. N.Y.: Funk & 
win 1DOr Mende. viii+338 pp. N.Y.: Wagnalls. $5. 1956. 32. 
les, Library Publishers. $4.75. 1955. 24. The story of a one-man, personal Point Four 
Church), Travel impressions, interviews, descriptions of programme in a tiny feudal kingdo 


personalities and their work, historical flashbacks 
and statistics are combined to give a vivid picture HIMALAYAN Circuir: THE STORY OF A 


of South-East Asia to-day. JOURNEY IN THE INNER HIMALAYAS. 


Books ON Soutu-East Asia: A Select Gopal Das Khosla. 233 pp. N-Y.: 
Bibliography. Compiled by Bruno Macmillan. $4.50. London: Macmillan. 


Lasker. 4th ed., rev. 43 pp. N.Y.:  /88. 1956. 33. 
salle American Institute of Pacific Relations. —gymanetic Sccobnts of ihe sannie life, aad the 
Project, sonralibappsers a ited . Buddhist faith of the people in the Himalayas. 
chnical | scat subjects. with only eli cconomicand — RussiaN JOURNEY. William O. Douglas. 
32 | fropology, philology and literary works,” ~=—-==«'255 pp. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday. 
Xs, IWERVAL =soIN °° et Andrew $4.50. 1956. 34. . 
esearch Graham. xv+163 N.Y.: St Takes the reader into some less-known regions 

Martin’s Press. $2. 95- F956. 6. of Russia’s Central Asia, to examine agriculture, 
roe, farm On | . industry, art, religion and freedom of expression. 
result of — os = & a mel ce oe casien in 

and insights raion or Lemeadticdiae The Near East and North Africa 
Coma SECOND REPORT FROM Beirut. A report of 
Project, India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon a conference on the problem of Arab 
esearch | MITES DU SACCIDANANDA: Un essai refugees from Palestine held at Beirut, 

Lack-| @intégration chrétienne de la tradition Lebanon, May 21-25, 1956. Geneva and 

esearch} MOnastique de I’Inde. J. Monchanin, N:Y.: World Council of Churches. 

$a.m. et H. le Saux, 0.s.b. 208 pp., London and N.Y.: International Mis- 
arian w§ Paris, Tournai: Editions Casterman. Fr. sionary Council. London: I.M.C./ 
nd weak§ 75. i956. 26a. W.C.C. Joint Committee. 50 cents. 


A review is in preparation. 2s. 6d. Fr. 1.50. 1956. 35. , 
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TENSIONS IN THE MIDDLE East. William 
Sands. 67 pp. Washington, D.C.: 
Middle East Institute. $1.75. 1956. 36. 

A series of posed a at the tenth 
annual conference on Middle Eastern affairs, 
sponsored by the Middle East Institute, March 
9-10, 1956. 

UNDERDEVELOPED LANDS: Revolution of 
oe Expectations. Forrest D. Mur- 

den. (Headline Series, no. 119.) 70 Pp: 
N.Y.: Foreign Policy Association. 35 
cents. 1956. 37. 


the fundamental blems involved 


. and the U.S.S.R. 


ee: WorLD-CENTER: Yesterday, 
Lge en Tomorrow. Edited by Ruth 
(Science of Culture 
Series v. 7.)  avenee pp. N.Y.: 
Harper. $6.50. 1956. 38. 
Pe ay articles on the social contieoms, 


and imperialism, 
abdnaneale of this vital area. Shows ‘santgents 
and the common elements of East and West 


VIOLENT TRUCE: A military observer looks 
at the Arab-Israeli conflict. 1951-1955. 
E. H. Hutchison. 199 pp. N.Y.: Devin- 
Adair. $3.50. 1956. 39 

panel, seers account poonges of 8 military observer 
tion’ Nov. 1951 to Oct. 1954. 

Tus 1s Isragt. Palestine: Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow. Theodore Hue- 
bener and Carl Hermann Voss. x+ 

. N.Y.: Philosophical Library. 

$3.75. 1956. 40. 

The the major achieve- 
— poe ye Fae eS dh a new 

TSome REFLECTIONS ON THE NEAR AND 
Mipp.e East. Norman Goodall. IRM, 
1957 (Jan.), 5-10. 4. 

TSPIRITUAL ASPECTS OF THE PLIGHT OF THE 
—_ a A report from - 

conference. Horace 
McMullen. IRM, 1957 (Jan.), 52-8. ry 


Africa (General) 
CusTOM AND a IN AFRICA. Max 
emg 173 pp. Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press. $3.50. 1958. London: Macmillan. 

12s. 6d. 1956. 43. 

Six lectures dealing with the means of handling 
quarrels in Africa in order to maintain an estab- 
lished pattern of social organization and morality ; 
‘oy importance in studying the breakdown 

tribal organization in Africa. 


Prete 's CHALLENGE TO AMERICA. Chester 


culture. 


Bowles. ha pp. Berke and Los 
niversity of California Press. 
$2.75. i956 44. 


A clear, succinct and thoughtful presentation 
of the dilemmas and opportuni confront 
American policy i 


ities which 
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{THE CHURCH IN AFRICA FACES 1957. T.AItVon To? 
Beetham. IRM, 1957 (Jan.), 17-29. 45} per K: 


tDm Tae vaAN Arrika. B. I. C. van Eeden) Africa 
Tydskrif vir Rasse-Aangeleenthede Ve 0 : 
= of — Affairs) (Stellenbosch), 1 THE ™ 
(July), 176-80. Uo 
{TOGOLAD 


{DEN VOKSENDE KirKE. Otto Chr. Dahl, 
NOTM, 1956 (3), 145-57. 47. 
national 
whole i 


TAFRIKANSK MUSIK FOR KYRKAN OCH 
MISSIONSARBETET. Henry Weman. SMT, 
1956 (1), 14-27. 48. 


TEN TJANANDE KYRKA OCH DEN AFRIKAN-| (from 
SKA SKOLAN. Ake Holmberg. SMTyepicmve 
1956 (1), 28-38. 49. Miche 

¢Marancu: De lutherska Afrika-kyrkor-| Town: 
nas stora méte, november 1955. { A revie 
Sundkler. SMT, 1956 (1), 45-8. 50. {THe Ba 


¢HarR HEDENDOMEN ByTT_ ANSIKTE? — 
Harald von Sicard. SMT, 1956 (2) }g4e"* 
61-72. 5. Press! 
West Africa 


(From the Senegal to the Cunene, Tan 
including the East and Central Sudan). + 1956 (3 


BANTU PHILOSOPHIE: Ontologie und Ethik, Tae Cu: 


A revie 
bes UNG 


Placide Tempels, of.m. 154 Dp! Bass A 

Heidelberg: Rothe Verlag. 7.80 DM. 

1956. 52 (Londo 
German translation of La Philosophie Bantoue 

Sosa ater aeenae Recaas 

n 

Ernst Taman, Janheinz Jahn. (fre 


TL’UNION ViTALE Bantu: Principe de 
cohésion de la communauté chez les!HE Dutc 
Bashi, les Banyarwanda et les Barundi. 
Vincent Mulago. Rythmes du Monde 
me Bruges), 1956 (No. 2-3), 133-41. 


TL’OEUVRE DE L’EDUCATION DES JEUNES 
CONGOLAIS EN BELGIQUE, 1888-1899: 
Une page de l'histoire de la politique 
re td. l’Etat Indépendant du 

o.f.m. NZM, 1956 
35-107; o 175-89. 54. PREJUDICE 


?THeE Famity, HOUSEHOLD, AND MINOR 
LINEAGE OF THE KONKOMBA. David Tait.| 25. 6q. 
Part II. Africa (London), 1956 (Oct), 
332-41. 55. ni 


TADAPTATION AND INTEGRATION IN THE! yenpAT 
SociaL SYSTEM OF TEMNE IMMIGRANTS! yission. 
IN FREETOWN. Michael Banton. Africal jo 
(London), 1956 (Oct.), 354-67. 56. = Race 
+TAX AND TRAVEL AMONG THE HILL-TRIBES| Summa 
OF NORTHERN ADAMAWA. A. H. M, | @™mary: 
Kirk-Greene. ans (London), 1956 
(Oct.), 369-78. 57. Braamf 














f 


{Von TOTENGEBRAUCHEN UND AHNENKULT 
59." ‘4} per Kost 1n KaMERUN. J. Ittmann. 
1 Fed ae (London), 1956 (Oct.), 380-96. 


ek {Tue os TRADITION OF ORIGIN. 


W. Jeffreys. African Studies 
le 1936 (3), 119-31. 59. 


{TOGOLAND. James S. Coleman. Inter- 
national —— (N.Y.), 1956 (Sept.), 


r. Dahl. 


ocx} whole issue. 
1. SMT, 
East and Central Africa 
\FRIKAN-| (from the Zambezi to the Juba river) 


SMT, MEDICINE AND MAGIC OF THE MASHONA. 
Michael Gelfand. 266 pp. Illus. Cape 
.| Town: Juta. 25s. 1956. 61]. 


‘ A review is in preparation. 


50. |THe BANTU OF NorRTH KAVIRONDO. 
9| Volume II. Economic Life. Giinter 
184 pp. London: Oxford University 

Press. 36s. 1956. 62. 


A review is in preparation. 
be UNG KyrRKA I AFRIKA. Hayakyr' 
Tanganyika. Arvid Bafverfeldt. NOTM. 
1956 (3), 175-81. 63. 


54 {THE CHANGING Aig OF SWAHILI IN 
30 Dat East AFRICA H. Whiteley. Africa 
‘| (London), 1956 (Oct ), 343-53. 64. 


South Africa 


(from South of the Cunene and 
Zambezi rivers) 


: be THE DUTCH REFORMED CHURCHES IN SOUTH 
AFRICA AND THE PROBLEM OF RACE 
RELATIONS. Johannesburg: Ned. Herv. 
.| of Geref. Kerk van Suid-Afrika. 9d. 
1956. 65. 

om me of a ae by the Federal for Race 
4 Dash et Churches in South Africa 
lished with the approval of the Synodical 
Conga, ion of the Dutch Reformed Church in 

the Transvaal. 

PRESUDICE IN MODERN PERSPECTIVE. 
Gordon W. Allport. Johannesburg: 
A |) South African Institute of Race Relations. 
vid Tait.| 25. 6d. 1956. 66. 

5 (Oct,),| The Hoernlé Memorial Lecture, 1956. 


Y OF THE FINDINGS AND RECOM- 
IN THE] MENDATIONS OF THE TOMLINSON COoM- 
GRANTS y ton. 76 pp. 
_ Africa} Johannesburg: South African Institute 
56. of Race Relations. 4s. 6d. 1956. 67. 
L-TRIBES| Summarizes for the general public the official 
H. M. summary of the Tomlinson Commission Report. 
INDIAN AS A SOUTH AFRICAN. 76 pp. 
Braamfontein, Johannesburg: South 
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African Institute of Race Relations. 
4s. 3d. 1956. 68. 

Pa read at a meeting of the Council of the 
South African Institute of Race Relations in 
Durban, Jan. 1956. 

THE INDIAN COMMUNITY OF NATAL: Their 
economic position. C. A. Woods. 
x+102 pp. Illus. Cape Town: Oxford 
University Press. 25s. 1954. 69. 


An economic survey which, it is rightly claimed, 
“uncovers much human experience and many 
social conditions which affect general welfare ’. 


MODERN CORRECTION: Outlines of a 
modern correctional system in society’s 
fight against delin ef and crime. 
Henri Philippe Jun 32 pp. Pretoria: 
Penal Reform League of South Africa. 
2s. 1956. 70. 

Penal Reform Pamphlet no. 8. 


{THE MEANING OF THE WorD ‘ CHRISTIAN’ 
APPLIED TO Poticies. Bishop Basil 
Peacy. Tydskrif vir Rasse-Aangeleen- 
thede (Journal of Racial Affairs) (Stellen- 
bosch), 1956 (July), 135-45. 71. 


{NiE-BLANKE ADMINISTRASIE IN OMSTEDE- 
LIKE GepiepE. C. H. Kotzé. Tydskrif 
vir Rasse - Aangeleenthede (Journal of 
Racial Affairs) (Stellenbosch), 1956 (July), 
146-58. 72. 


TETHNIC GROUPING WITH REFERENCE TO 
BANTU TOWNSHIP PLANNING. J. E. 
Mathewson. Tydskrif vir Rasse- 
Aangeleenthede (Journal of Racial Affairs) 
(Stellenbosch), 1956 (July), 159-67. 73. 


T’N OoRSIG OOR DIE VOLKE VAN AFRIKA. 
G. M. K. Schiiler. Tydskrif vir Rasse- 
Aangeleenthede (Journal of Racial Affairs). 
(Stellenbosch), 1956 — 168-74. 74. 


{SEKTRORELSEN AFRIKA. Simon 
Mbatha. SMT, 1956 (1), 39-44. 75. 


{CHILD MAINTENANCE ms A SMALL SOUTH 
AFRICAN TOWN. D. G._ Bettison. 
—— gag (Johannesburg), 1956 (3), 


America and the West Indies 


. PROTESTANT WITNESS OF A NEW AMERICAN. 


Angelo di Domenica. 172 pp. Phila- 
oan: Judson. 1956. 77. 


autobiographical account of an Italian 
mt... 5, ounaeied home missionary in America. 


Tue Peyote Rewicion. J. S. Slotkin. 
195 pp. Illus. Glencoe, Illinois: Free 
Press. $4. 1956. 77a. 

A historical study of Peyotism by an anthro- 
pologist who is also an official of the Native 
American Church of ee America. Is specially 
coneerned with Indian-Whi te relationships. 
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THe Dine: ORIGIN MYTHS OF THE NAVAHO 
INpiaNs. Aileen O’Bryan. (Smithsonian 
Institution, Bureau of American Ethno- 
logy, Bulletin 163.) 187 pp. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office. 
$1.75. 1956. 78. 

A collection of myths which describe the Four 
Worlds and the present, Fifth or Changeable 
World. 

TECHNICAL COOPERATION IN LATIN 
AMERICA—RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE 
Future. National Planning Association 
Special Policy Committee on Technical 
Cooperation. xii+192 pp. Washington, 
D.C.: $2.50. 1956. 79. 

A report which takes account of all types and 
- of technical ays ow as well as the diverse 
American views of technical co-operation. 

BRITAIN AND = — STATES IN THE 
CARIBBEAN : oem a. e. 
methods a aaa ts. 
Proudfoot, with an a aay by 





Margery Perham. xxi+434 pp. Map. 
Lo: an: Faber. 42s. 1956. 80. 
A comparison of the hods of h by 





two great Powers to responsibilities and | problems 

st the Cari Examines fundamentally the 

tutional, economic, social, ive and 
political aspects of West Indian and the 
Tligeto idan tor san peacto Wk tee tase cotmans 
by the respective Powers. 

A Suort History OF THE West INDIES. 
J. H. Parry and P. M. Sherlock. xii+ 
316 pp. Illus. ah London: Mac- 
millan. 18s. 1956. 81. 

An account of the Vt if, getited ont and 


economic his 
1492-1954. Describes vividly the impact yo 


ARGENTINE UPHEAVAL. Arthur P. Whit- 
aker. (Foreign Policy Research Institute 
Series: No.1.) 179 pp. N.Y.: Praeger. 
~ 50. 1956. 82. 

An analysis of bay = and domestic aspects of 
the overthrow of the Perén régime. 

¢La CriszE DU CATHOLICISME AU BRESIL. 
A. Gillés de Pélichy. Rythmes du Monde 
aa Bruges), 1956 (No. 2-3), 121-6. 


ee also 128 (Evangelical Church). 





(including Papua-New Guinea and 
" Philippines) 


: Gollancz. tae "1956. : 2 
The author of Growing 2S ran 
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she studied in that book, and confirms the ‘ VI. 
social change’ that fe pa have unde! 


and the reasons 
YANKEES IN PARADISE: The New Eng! 
impact on Hawaii. Bradford Smit 
376 pp. Philadelphia and N.Y.: Lipp 


TECHESE 





Bruges: 

“Tho = B yet casio in Hawaii 1956. 5 
Address: 

NOTES SUR LES CHANGEMENTS SURVENU Missiologi 
DANS LES COUTUMES FIDJIENNES DEPUMDiz SAM\ 
L’OCCUPATION EUROPEENNE. Raymong Gortres 


Jarre. Journal de la Société des Océanistel 1956 (Si 
(Paris), 1955 (Dec.), 15-36. 86. 97. 


+MyTHES DE BuKA, ILES SALOMON. 2#DE 

Cycle de la Tubun. Paul Montaubaq ariscue: 
and Patrick O’Reilly. Journal de Hans Ri 
Société = Océanistes (Paris), 1955 (Dee 153-60; 


37-95. Das GES: 


TLa Soctéré * Le NICKEL’, DE SA FONDATIOW IM 19 J 
A LA FIN DE LA DEUXIEME GUERW EMZ, 1 


MONDIALE 1880-1945. Journal de 4 19. 98. 
Société des a gees (Paris), st VON DER 
(Dec.), 97-123. 88. MISSION: 









T+CURRENTS IN THE pam Paciric. Ebed ZMR, 1 
V. Newman. IRM, 1957 (Jan.), 11-16 EB. 
= ht Liturgical F in Ti Bundkie 

(Liturgi ‘orms in Timor). Missions 
e 
Fields (General) 100° 

ASIAN IMPRESSIONS. Frank Short. IR 

1957 (Jan.), 37-51. 90. dagens | 


+Dim VOLKER ASIENS UND DIE nik, 1956 (2) 
Gerhard Rosenkranz. EMZ, 1956 (Aug})Missionr 
97-100; (Oct.), 129-43. 97. SMT, 1 


TKOMMUNISME OG KRISTE 
Erik W. Nielsen, NOTM, 1956 G ees 
158-74. 92. bos AND 

THe First GENERAL ELECTIONS IN INpif Oknen. 


AND INDONESIA. Irene Tinker and Mi 143-51. 
Walker. Far Eastern Survey (N.Y 


EB 











1956 (July), 97-110. 93. Religion 
3-8 
V. Works of Reference fe Lart 


(Conference Reports and Year-Books) Point fo 
DiREcTORY OF FOREIGN MiIssIONARY Rumpf; 
AGENCIES IN NorRTH AMERICA. R the Mis 
edition. Cyclostyled. 61 pp. N.Y.j Hans-R: 
Missionary Research Library. 1956. 9 Charles 
U.S. CATHOLIC OVERSEAS MISSIONAR! band La 
PERSONNEL, JANUARY 1, 1956. 112 p Carl Oo; 
D.C.: Mission Secretariat, Laity in 


$1. 1956. 95. 4 
ae adeno aan Ok. 1S in 
Bubop Fulton J. Shee, Ramon 




















VI. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


TECHESE ET MiUssIONS: Rapports et 
Compte Rendu de la XXVe Semaine de 
seeps 3 Louvain 1955. 238 pp. 
oe: Desclée de Brouwer. 150 Fr. 


195 
 FISMIDIT Addesenes Gelivered ct. the 25th Semaine do 
ENUg Missiologie, Louvain, 1955. 
UMDIE antes DER ZERSTREUTEN KINDER 
ong GoTTes. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. EMM, 
3 iy (Sept. ), 142-52. (Also as reprint.) 


(ON. 2#DER DiENST DER LAIEN IN DER MISSION- 
yntaubal ARISCHEN VERKUENDIGUNG DER KIRCHE. 
al de i Hans Ruedi Weber. EMM, 1956 (Sept.), 


5 (Dee 153-60; (Nov.), 188-95. 97a. 


* Ms paren UM KIRCHE UND MISSION 
NDA 0 JAHRHUNDERT. Gustav Menzel. 
G 1 EMzZ, 1956 (June), 74-87; (Aug.), 109- 
al de 19. 98. 

s), 195 ON DER UMKEHR, DER MISSION UND DER 
MISSIONSWISSENSCHAFT. Thomas Ohm. 
C. bet ZMR, 1956 (4), 257-65. 98a. 


), 11-16 BAR OCH MApRas 1956. Bengt 
Sundkler. SMT, 1956 (1), 49-51. 99. 

ISSIONSARBETETS MAL OCH METODER. 

a Fosseus. SMT, 1956 (2), 73-89. 















nor). 







NKEBAR: ‘Trankebarmissionen och 
~ Peage uppgift. nee Sundkler. SMT, 

— 986 (2), 90-8. 101. 

16 (AUgMissIONENS TgoLoci. R. K. Orchard. 

‘SMT, 1956 (3), 133-41. 102. 

KAN OCH MISSIONEN. Nico 

956 G iceman, SMT, 1956 (3), 152-61. 103. 


ROLAND ALLEN: Résten av en profet i 
éknen. H.-R. Weber. SMT, 1956 (3), 
fj 143-51. 104. 


IN IND 
and 
(N.Y 


i ING 


z MISSION: L. Allen. 
Religion b.. Fo (N. Y: ), 1556 (Autumn), 
543-8. 


f Latry. a Laity, Ph. Maury; Lay- 
men, Churchmen in the World: Starting 
Point mg Reflections on the Laity, Louis 


Outreach of the Church, 
eber; Clergy and Laity, 


956. 9 Charles D. ~~ The Free Churches 
SSIONAR and the Laity, W. M. S. West; Pastor 
and Layman in the Church of Sweden, 


Laity in the ony Orthodox Church, 
a. Nicolas Zernov; Laymen in the Church 
reword and in the World, A Catholic View, 
Ramon Sugranyes de Franch; Towards 
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_ The Ministry of the Laity in © 
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a New Straiegy in Asia: the Layme 
as the Spearhead of the Christian — 
= , Rajaiah D. Paul; Is the Distinction 
twe izations 
mg, Philip Potter. 
~ World (Genen) 1956 (3), 201-90. 


tLes REpucTIONS CATHOLIQUES DU Pays 
DES Orbos: Une méthode d’apostolat 
des missionnaires de Scheut. Joseph van 
Hecken, c.i.c.m. NZM, 1955 (2), 105-21: 
(3), 191-9; (4), 266-82; 1956 (1), 35-45: 
gy Part: 1956 (2), 119-37; (3), 199- 


VII. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 
{THE TRAINING OF MEN MISSIONARIES. 


H. D. Northfield. IRM, 1957 (Jan.), 
59-67. 107a. 

+THE VOCATION TO SHORT SERVICE IN THE 
OVERSEA MISSION OF THE CHURCH. 
A. H. Dammers. IRM, 1957 (Jan.), 
68-71. 1076. 


VIII. Missionary Methods 
Education 
THE TEACHING OF READING AND WRITING. 


William S. Gray. 286 pp. Paris: 
Unesco. $3. 14s. 6d. (paper). 700 fr. 
London: Evans. 18s. 6d. Cloth). 1956. 
108. 


See review, p. 108. 
See also 49, 54 (Education in Africa). 


Christian Literature 


{CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN INDIA AND 
PAKISTAN. James Stuart. EWR, 1956 
(Oct.), 103-110. 109. 


Bible Translation and Distribution 


+ENKELE ASPECTEN VAN HET VRAAGSTUK 
DER MISSIONAIRE BIJBELVERTALING, IN 
HET BIJZONDER IN INDONESIE. Jacob 


Koper. 186 pp. The H : Voor- 
hoeve. Fr. 12.50. 1956. 110. 

*Some as of the problem of missionary 
Bible tr tions, with special reference to 
Indonesia.’ (With a summary in 
Ichtisar dalam Bahasa Indonesia.) 

Audio-Visual Aids 
Licut 1s Sown. Sanna Morrison Barlow. 
188 pp. Chicago: Moody Press. 
$2.50. 1956. J/1. 


The author of Mountains Singing continues her 
story of intrepid women encircling the earth with 
Gospel Recording equipment. 
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IX. The Younger Churches 


PRESENTING CHRIST TO INDIA TO-DAY. 
Madras: Christian Literature Society. 
Rs 1.2. 1956. 112. 
Three addresses (by P. 
Inbanathan, Bishop a? 
sermon (by Bishop J. E. L. 
2 Gs See See, 


A. E. 

"Apps ), and a 
bigin) delivered 
Tiruchirappalli, Jan. 


sae VORMEN EN PATRONEN IN DE 


156 pp. geest : 
voor de Zending er Nel tle Herv. Kerk. 
1956. 113. 
Church ie Timor” (with summary in Engih). 
tA SKETCH OF THE LITURGICAL eg 
WiTH BipuioGRAPHY. D. A. Clugston. 
JCQ, 1956 (July), 198-212. 114. 


TSoME History AND PROBLEMS OF CHRISTIAN 
WorsuHiP IN JAPAN. Ko Yuki. JCQ, 
1956 (July), 213-23. 115. 


{VARIETIES OF WorshIP EXPERIENCE. 


Joseph; Lutheran Worship, 
Aoyama; Quaker Meeting for Worship, 

; Mukyokai Worship, 
Tateo Kanda; A_ Middle School 


Mitsuko Deguchi; 4 


cor Seikokwai. 
3CQ. | 6 (July), 224-36. 116. 
vata ~~ ~y ae PROBLEM FOR EVANGEL- 


AN. Fumio Fukatsu. JCQ, 
1956 ( Oakly). 237-42. 117. 


TWorsHip: THE HEART OF A CHURCH’S 
Lire. David van Dyck. JCQ, 1956 
(July), 247-55. 118. 


+tTHE Worsuip SERVICE AND THE LorD’s 
Supper. Ken Saeki. JCQ, 1956 (July), 
256-9. Reprinted from Reihai to Ong 
1956 (Jan.). 119. 


TREPORT ON QUESTIONNAIRES ABOUT 
CHURCH WorsHIP IN JAPAN. Takako 
Sakai. JCQ, 1956 (July), 260-76. 120. 


tA RESEARCH AND TRAINING 
CENTRE. James P. Alter. NCCR, 1956 
(Aug.), 279-83. 121. 


{REGIONAL CHRISTIAN COUN C. 
NCCR, 1956 (Aug) ), 32-6. 


{THE CHURCH’s CRY FOR MORE MINISTERS 
John W. Sadiq. NCCR, 1956 (Aug. ), 
284-91. 123. 


{WANTED: More CnristTIAN STUDENTS. 
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. . YOUR ATTENTION TO AFRICA’ 
By M. A. C. WARREN 


his very important book The Missionary Factor in East Africa, 
‘Dr Roland Oliver has this passage about the explorations of David 
Livingstone and the deep impression which his discoveries made upon 
mind of the explorer: 
_ As he travelled down the Zambezi, observing not one Bantu tribe but a score, he 
came convinced that the chief hindrance to the yor lay not so much in the 
#rfractory wills of individuals as in the great social evils of African society, in the 
poverty which bound it to material ambitions, in the ignorance which surrounded 
itwith fear, in the mutual repulsion of its tribal groupings which laid it ever open 
to violence. When, finally drawing towards the east, he saw the slavers at their work 
and realized that this was a country invaded by Asiatics whose exploitation of it 
farried no ne tee mitigating feature, he concluded that the task would only be 
accomplished by the impact of civilized and Christian society as a whole. 
That was indeed the background of experience and the convinced 
conclusion which lay behind Livingstone’s words spoken in the Senate 
House of Cambridge University in December 1857: ‘I go back to 
@ Africa to try and make an open path for commerce and Christianity.’ 
In the year 1957, at a time of deep disillusionment with so much in 
B the life of western civilization, it is relatively easy to be cynical about 
Pihis association of ‘Christianity and 5 per cent’, and from our dis- 
ilusionment to deny any validity to that identification of Christianity 
Band culture which was the commonly unchallenged assumption of 
Buropean thought in the nineteenth century, perhaps particularly in 
Britain. No doubt much of this ‘identity’ between faith and works 
was received as an article of belief with far too great a facility, with all 
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too little self-criticism and willingness to stand under the divine 
judgment. But we forget that it was the reflection of a heroic adventure 
begun far back in the dark ages of European history when Christian 
men sincerely believed that they were called to christianize barbarism, 
to bring into existence a way of life consonant with the principles of 
the Gospel of Christ. European history has been the story of such an 
adventure of faith at first on a continental and then on a world scale, 
The record is ambiguous. The failures may have far exceeded the 
successes, at least in our present judgment, but do not let us despise 
the adventure of faith itself, an adventure which has claimed the 
devoted loyalty of many of the finest Christian men and women over 
a period of close on fifteen centuries. 

Some such perspective is quite essential if there is to be any intelligent 
appraisal of the course taken by the Christian missionary enterprise 
in Africa and the form in which the missionary societies of the West 
have pursued that course. In 1857 there was plenty of barbarism in 
Africa. Livingstone and the missionaries who followed him paid the 
African peoples the supreme compliment of believing that the 
Christian Gospel and the Christian Church could tackle African 
barbarism no less courageously than it has for so long tackled European 
barbarism, and that its inner dynamic would in the end, both in 
Europe and in Africa, prevail. . 

In 1957 many Christians in Africa, Britain and elsewhere will 
begin to celebrate with thanksgiving to God the centenary year of one 
particular adventure of faith, that of the Universities’ Mission to 
Central Africa, an adventure directly linked with the appeal of 
Livingstone in the Senate House in Cambridge that December day, 
1857. The volume commemorating this hundred-year-old adventure 
of faith, under the title Towards Freedom, has been written by the 
present General Secretary of the U.M.C.A., Dr G. W. Broomfield. 
Himself a missionary of the U.M.C.A. for fifteen years in the diocese 
of Zanzibar, Dr Broomfield brings to his theme not only pietas but 
also a deep knowledge of Africa, its history, its peoples and its 
problems, all seen avowedly under the overarching consciousness of 
God’s love for Africa and the significant expression of that love in 


and through His Church. While properly concerned with the story of. 
one particular missionary enterprise, Dr Broomfield has nevertheless 


given us a valuable conspectus of the nature of the Christian impact 
upon Africa. As readers of his books Colour Conflict and The Chosen 
1 London: U.M.C.A. 6s. 1957. 
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People will expect, his writing is throughout both restrained and well- 
balanced, the fruit of a mind which is Catholic in its temper no less 
than in its convictions. 

This is a book in the reading of which the allegedly feminine habit 
of turning to the end first is fully justified. The Epilogue should be 
read as reflecting most faithfully the temper of that Africa in whose 
service the U.M.C.A. has fulfilled a century and to whose continued 
service the Society remains dedicated. But it is a very different Africa 
at the end of the century from what it was at the beginning. If, then, you 
want to savour the full flavour of this book read the Epilogue first. 
The title of the book, Towards Freedom, has many overtones. For 
the African some of these will differ fairly radically from anything the 
non-African reader is likely to hear without the aid of a considerable 
degree of imagination. This also the Epilogue will indicate. 

In its chapter headings Dr Broomfield’s book begins, as it must, 
with an introductory one which tells of Livingstone’s appeal and the 
response taken by the founding of U.M.C.A., and with a preliminary 
consideration of the continued relevance of that appeal even in altered 
circumstances. There follow six chapters in which freedom is defined 
as freedom from slavery, disease, poverty and ignorance, superstition 
and bewilderment, Islam, all the deceits of the world. Every one of 
these chapters, including that on Islam, is relevant far more widely 
throughout Africa than just to those areas in which the U.M.C.A. is 
at work. Indeed as a short summary of the relevance of Galatians 1: 4 
to Africa those chapters can hardly be bettered. They could be read with 
advantage by all in any way concerned with and for that continent. 

The last of these chapters on ‘freedom from’ brings the reader face 
to face with the new enslavements which are threatening Africa: the 
enslavement to a materialism which, unlike the old African materialism, 
has no recognition of the relation of the material to the spiritual 
world: the enslavement to a wholly new doctrine for Africa, the 
doctrine of racialism: the enslavement to a belief in man’s ability 'to 
solve all his own problems if only he can acquire the right ‘know-how’. 
And with these new enslavements there follows what Dr Kenneth 
Cragg has called ‘a slow recession of the sense of God, imperceptible 


‘| perhaps, but real’. It is indeed a dangerous time in which the U.M.C.A. 


is celebrating its centenary. In the closing sentences of his chapter on 
‘Freedom from all the deceits of the world’, Dr Broomfield points 
the challenge of this hour in words in which it is possible to recognize 
echoes of the urgency which filled Livingstone a hundred years ago. 
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eaten ae Se DO anen t° mane San he fet, :tnd he dong Gere 
Europeans Africans alike. 
"The old py sical slavery has gone, but now there is a greater struggle for the soul 
t 


of Africa. It must be won in Africa, and it must be won by Christian men and 
women, European and African, in every walk of life. They must win it by living 
their religion—in their personal behaviour, in their relationships with one cnoteh 
and in their public activities. And they have not much time. 

If they are to win it, they must have all the spiritual support which the Church 
at home can give them by its prayers and encouragement. 


That is the challenge of the centenary of the U.M.C.A. to the members 
and supporters of that Society in Britain. But it is no less a challenge 
to the far wider circle of all who seek the acknowledgment of Christ's 
kingship throughout all Africa. 

Dr Broomfield is not, however, for one moment content to leave us 
with a story of ‘freedom from’. Always he is pressing on his readers’ 
attention the freedom towards which the Gospel points and to 
demonstrate which is one of the supreme purposes of the Church. In 
the process he shows not only the liberating power of the Christian 
faith but also some of its significant by-products. For instance, in 
noting the contribution of missions to African education he points 
out that until after the First World War there was, otherwise than in 
mission service, little or no scope for the employment of western- 
educated Africans. Incidentally this also explains how it is that in the 
subsequent thirty years so high a percentage of those Africans who 
were available for increasingly responsible employment in Government 
and elsewhere were the products of Christian schools. 

In this connexion it is also worth noting what Dr Broomfield points 
out and that is the important contribution made by the Christian 
missions in preparing Africans for the bewildering complications 
inescapable from the invasion of a primitive economic and political 
pattern of living by a highly organized commercial and industrialized 
pattern and its political counterpart. For such an impact tribalism had 
no shock-absorbers: and, be it said, anthropologists have singularly 
few valuable suggestions to offer. Fundamentally what was needed 
was some means of making the transition between a society in which 
the individual was part of a fixed order in which all his relationships 
were predetermined by tribal law and convention and a society in 
which the individual had to make responsible decisions for himself. 
For this transition, for most Africans, the only available means was a 
growing experience of the ‘new man in Christ’, living within the new 
fellowship of Christ’s Church. Happy the African who thus made the 
transition: tragic the lot of those for whom this opportunity has not 
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been available or by whom it has been rejected, all too often because 
of faulty or inadequate presentation by those who possessed the 
secret. “Mea culpa! Mea maxima culpa!’ is the very least that the 
privileged Christian of the West can say in the face of his and her 
own responsibility for the starvation of resources under which the 
U.M.C.A. and every other missionary society has had to labour for so 
long. 

One further by-product of the Christian mission, the far-reaching 
implications of which are still to be discovered, can best be described 
in Dr Broomfield’s own words. Writing of the scholarly work under- 
taken by many U.M.C.A. missionaries in regard to Swahili, he says: 


The scientific study of a language, its reduction to writing for the first time, the 
continued effort to use it to convey new ideas and in the process to bring less known 
words and constructions into wider currency, can have an importance beyond its 
immediate practical purpose. Swahili in particular has become a far more adequate 
medium of thought and expression than it used to be, and this of itself is of immense 
consequence in the mental development of the millions of Africans who now use it. 
That is an insight the significance of which will be appreciated by 
all who know the tremendous contribution made by Christian missions 
to the study of African languages and the production of Christian 
literature. The task is still unfinished. The available literature is 
pathetically inadequate to provide Africans with the real freedom of 
literacy. But a mighty work has been attempted for Africa, and 
achieved. For this let us praise God even while we prepare to shoulder 
our share of the burden of what has still to be done. 

So with a great heritage of achievement and a vast uncompleted 
task the U.M.C.A. passes the landmark of its centenary. Like other 
missionary societies it faces formidable days ahead. Like other societies 
its members will be seeking the guidance of God so as to learn new 
lessons from the past and to discover down what strange new paths 
God may be leading them through the jungles of our own day. What 
must not be allowed is any failure of nerve. The missionary society, 
as an association of Christians for a particular purpose, is under 
considerable fire of attack to-day, not all of it intelligent, much of it 
misconceived and some of it malicious. Perhaps it is true that the 
missionary society, as the world has known that phenomenon for the 


‘last few hundred years, is a peculiarly western conception born out 


of western history. Certainly it is true that the principle of action 
through a free association of people united in their agreement as to 
how best to achieve some common purpose lies at the very root of the 
historic development of western man, whether we think of the trjumphs 
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of exploration, of the joint-stock company, of political democracy o 
of the spread of the Christian faith throughout the world insofar a 
the initiative in this respect has been western in recent centuries. The 
passing of western hegemony, whether in Church or in State, will no 
doubt bring into being other ways of social, political and religiow 
expression. But for the peoples of the West this pattern of activity 
is woven deeply into the very fabric of western life. No effective 
substitute for it has been discovered. Indeed in a world under th 
growing threat of totalitarianism of one kind or another it might wel 
appear important to safeguard this principle of free association a 
being a significant contribution to the good ordering of human life. 

This is not to argue that a missionary society should be impervious 
to change, but that it should seek to ensure that change is organically 
related both to the sources of its life and to its structure. A notable 
illustration of a missionary society which has already undergone 
important changes during its history and is demonstrating its ability 
to face new ones with flexibility is the U.M.C.A. The closing chapters 
of Dr Broomfield’s book are particularly interesting in this respect 
and are commended to the careful attention of students of the mission- 
ary enterprise. Let me quote one passage which, under God, goes a 
long way towards explaining the fruitful service given by the U.M.C.A. 
to the extension of Christ’s Kingdom and the building of His Church 
in Africa. Dr Broomfield writes : 

The strength of the U.M.C.A. has lain in the fact that so many people have loved it. 

They have loved it because of its tradition and the spirit which animates it. Work- 
ing and praying for it, sharing in its griefs and anxieties, rejoicing in its triumphs 
and deeply concerned that its needs be supplied, they have felt belong to it, 
and it belongs to them. There has been a close and intimate bond between them and 
the missionaries and their work in Africa, and a sense of rship in the same 
enterprise. The Bishops and the Dioceses are of course Bishops and Dioceses of 
the Catholic Church, but in their affection they have liked to think of them as 
their Bishops and their Dioceses. And so it is still. 
It is often assumed that such devotion is bound to be possessive. 
That it can be possessive no-one will deny. That it can also be com- 
pletely self-forgetful we must also affirm. One of the questions still 
awaiting an answer is whether the churches of Asia and Africa, now 
coming into the responsible control of their own affairs, will know 


how to cherish this relationship in such a way as to establish a genuine ]- 


partnership, to the enormous enrichment of the Church throughout 
the world. It should be understood that the initiative in this matter 
now rests with the churches of Asia and Africa. For their encourage- 
ment, should they be hesitating, Dr Broomfield makes it abundantly 
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clear that continuity of attachment can be preserved without any 
infringement of sovereignty where the bonds of association are the 
Gospel and the Church. 

Here then is a small book which deals with large issues. That might 
mean that it was superficial. But even those who may not always see 
eye to eye with him would never accuse Dr Broomfield of being 
superficial. The exciting part about his book is that it is like the small 
end of a telescope. As you look through it and get the focus right you 
find yourself in ‘a land of far-stretching distances’. You feel very smail 
and very glad. 

Perhaps an almost personal note may be permitted at the end of 
this article. The writer in preparation for it turned to see what com- 
ments on the founding of U.M.C.A. might be discovered in Stock’s 
centenary history of the Church Missionary Society, published in 
1899. He found there a sympathetic and respectful report, the last 
paragraph of which, dealing with the first enterprise of U.M.C.A., 
merits quotation for more than one reason: 

Meanwhile [wrote Stock], into the fever-stricken swamps of the Zambezi and 
the Shiré went the devoted Bishop Mackenzie and his missionary band, led by the 


intrepid Livingstone; and there exactly thirteen months after, on Jan ist, 
1862, Mackenzie laid down his life for Africa. o 


Stock then adds some sobering words: 

It is much to be deplored that a more generous spirit of thy in this over- 
whelming trial was = manifested by Evangelical Churchinen. The period was 
one of bitter controversy, when neither party seemed able to entertain any brotherly 
feeling towards the other, quite compatible as it would have been with frank and 
firm opposition on either side to the views and plans of the other side, if felt to be 
called for. We are not crue Saneey in this respect now; but certainly there is 
an improvement, and for this we may thank God. Truth is never helped forward 
by a refusal to speak kindly of those from whom we honestly differ. 


Stock would surely have welcomed it that the privilege of reviewing 
this centenary volume in the International Review of Missions should 
have been given to a Secretary of C.M.S. at the request of the Secretary 
of U.M.C.A. 

M. A. C. WARREN 














THE UGANDA CHURCH TO-DAY 


SOME IMPRESSIONS GAINED DURING THE FIRST 
OF THE ‘YOUNGER CHURCH STUDIES’ 


By J. V. TAYLOR 


A? the meeting of the Ad Interim Committee of the Internationd 
Missionary Council at Staten Island, New York, in 1954, it was 
decided to embark on a series of studies in the life and growth of the 
younger churches—that is to say, those churches which have come into 
existence in the past two centuries in Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
through the work of the great missionary societies. 

To-day we have entered a completely new stage in the history of the 
world mission of the Church. The countries towards which that mission 
has been mainly directed stand increasingly in a new relationship, 
politically, economically and culturally, towards the nations of the 
West. Obviously the whole pattern of missionary activity will be 
different from that to which we have been used, and it is of vital im 
portance to try to get a deeper understanding of the distinctive nature 
of the younger churches, regarding them no longer as the end product 
of missionary activity, but as new churches standing in their own 
right, standing, indeed, or falling, according to their own human 
weaknesses or the strength which they have learned to draw from God. 
Deeper understanding of what it really means to be a Christian African 
or Asian to-day, and of what the local church really means within the 
context of African or Asian society, will both enable us to see where 
we can better help these churches to make their witness effective in 
their own situation, and will also reveal to us more clearly what are 
the distinctive contributions which the younger churches have to make 
to the Church Universal. 

The point at which this distinctiveness of the younger churches 
begins to develop is to be found in the Church’s encounter with its 
environment. Through the way in which it accepts and rejects its 
environment, the way in which it makes its own response to what it 
believes to be the Word and Call of God in regard to the pressure of 
the older traditional culture, the new impact of westernized ways, the 
strong currents of nationalism, and possibly Communism, the upheaval 


of rapid social change—through these responsible encounters the real 
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life of the Church is lived and is to be studied. Yet it is becoming more 
and more true that to-day the majority of missionaries, and even of 
those nationals who are leading the churches, are unavoidably so tied 
to institutions of long standing, or to some administrative centres, 
that they have, as it were, lost touch with the real pulse of the Church’s 
life and no longer know where the points of tension and decision in 
the experience of ordinary Christians really lie. Since no one can 
know what the Church is, or judge of its response to the call of God, 
except from an inside knowledge of the situations through which that 
call is coming, the study of the younger churches cannot be effectively 
carried out by superficially applying the yardstick of western Christen- 
dom and finding where this or that is wanting, but only by entering, 
at as deep a level as possible, into the context within which the younger 
church lives its life. The special character, therefore, of the younger 
church studies is that they are to emphasize the quality of the under- 
standing to be achieved rather than the comprehensiveness of their 
enquiry. Without ignoring the disciplines of inclusive and comparative 
research we must hold fast to the conviction that the kind of truth we 
are seeking is to be found in depth rather than in breadth. 

Two methods of study are to be engaged in concurrently, in order 
to achieve these aims. There will be aspect—or subject—studies under- 
taken by a number of individuals or groups attached to National 
Christian Councils, churches, missions, theological seminaries or 
universities, and study material is being prepared for distribution to 
any such groups willing to tackle some contributory study of this 
kind. And there will also be situation studies initiated by the Inter- 
national Missionary Council in co-operation with National Christian 
Councils in certain selected areas in Asia and Africa. These will probably 
be developed at the rate of one or two each year for the next three or 
four years. Wherever possible, one investigator from outside the area 
will co-operate with one person who is familiar with the district and 
the language concerned, preferably a native of the country, both being 
supported by the International Missionary Council for field work 
lasting at least six months. 

The first pilot project in this series of ‘situation studies’ took place 
during the first half of 1956, in Uganda. As mentioned above, we are 
planning to build up each situation study around two investigators 
who will have panels of local consultants and advisers. However, for 
practical reasons this first pilot study in Uganda had to be done in the 
main by one investigator, a European, and I was chosen for the task. 
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There are obvious drawbacks to such a method, but I endeavoured to 
take every precaution to guard against my own ‘white blindness’, 
building up a panel of African consultants and submitting every 
incipient opinion of my own to the judgment of many Africans. The 
field study in this case took six months, of which the first three were 
focused upon one fairly remote village. The second three months were 
divided between comparative studies in three other villages and some 
special investigations into the life and thought of the African bourgeois 
intelligentsia in one of the large towns. In this section of the study, I 
had the closest possible contact with African government officials, 
politicians, journalists, school-teachers, and so on. 

In the village in which I spent the greater part of the time I made 
my first approaches through the local chief and village headmen, the 
landowners and traders until, after a few weeks, I was generally accepted 
and was able to visit freely anyone I wished to see. Whenever I was 
not going round the ‘parish’ on foot or on a bicycle, there was a group 
of callers sitting and talking in my hut. 

My objective was not to point out what was wrong (as so many 
missionary investigations seem to do), but to find out what was there. 
I believe that, mainly owing to a run of extraordinary good luck, I 
was able to do that. What is there is not perhaps very remarkable, 
and my report, whenever it gets written, will not be very startling. 
The fact that a great deal of it was news to me after ten years’ work 
as a missionary is only an indication of my own shameful ignorance 
during that time and of the remoteness of the ‘ivory castle’ in which 
most missionaries in Uganda, at any rate, were, and mostly still are, 
confined. Sharing in the day to day life and concern of the people, 
one comes to see many things from a new viewpoint. I was invited to 
celebration dances and funeral wakes, took my paddle with a crew of 
boatmen for a night’s fishing on the lake, talked interminable politics 
with local Congress leaders and saw the grip of drink or magic upon 
individuals whom I knew as friends. People became real and lovable 
as I began to realize the daily life of the village in my blood and along 
my nerves. In such circumstances one is suddenly aware that one knows 
very intimately how unattainable the Church’s ideal of chastity seems 
to be, and yet how terrifying it is to be caught up on the tide of social 
breakdown. One learns what it is to take life as it comes without 
worry because no one looks very far ahead, but one also learns that the 
sentimental European dream of the happy, uninhibited primitive is 
bogus, because it takes no account of the deep mistrust of men with 
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men which robs village life of so much joy. So slowly there came to 
me that priceless knowledge of people which can never be communi- 
cated by words, in its three-dimensional totality, and with it a new 
insight into the meaning of the Gospel and the nature of the Church 
for the villagers of Uganda. 

I can do no more in this article than summarize the most important 
impressions of the life of the Christian community as I saw it in that 
first village, modified only slightly by what I later encountered in other 
villages. I was not able to carry my research beyond the borders of 
the Buganda Kingdom; but since, in any event, these studies are not 
intended to be representative, it is important to resist any temptation 
to generalize from the following picture. 

The Understanding of the Faith. The great majority of those who 
call themselves Christians and who have been baptized seem to think 
of God in much the same terms as they used to think of their Balubaale 
—hero-gods—in the old days. These were not interested in personal 
morality, but only in the observance of rites and the offering of 
sacrifices. The Christian God, called ‘Creator’, is regarded in very 
much the same terms. 

There are many unresolved inconsistencies: for example, (a) 
Christians believe in heaven and hell, but are not much concerned. 
Their fears are all for this present life. Anglicans say, ‘God will forgive 
me’; Roman Catholics say, ‘The priest will release me’. One of the 
most universally acknowledged attributes of the Christian God is that 
‘He does not get angry’. (b) There is a widespread appreciation of the 
human character of Jesus Christ—His humility, His willingness to be 
a man among men, His compassion for sinners, His non-violence, 
His self-giving. But it is generally felt that ‘He is too much for us’— 
by which is meant both that He is beyond their comprehension and 
that His standards are too high for humans to follow or even to admire 
in one another. (c) There is wide divergence between what is known 
to be church regulations and what is personally felt as a cause for 
guilt or shame. For example, the Anglican Church forbids beer- 
drinking; yet not more than two per cent of church members in the 
villages actually refrain. The Church forbids polygamy; but no shame 
is felt in having several wives. The general idea of goodness is almost 
entirely compacted of the social virtues—kindness, lack of suspicion, 
helpfulness, prudence; and ‘good Christian’ mainly means one who 
has these civic virtues, together with a genuine interest in God and the 
Bible, and occasional church-going. 
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Syncretism. In the first generation many people burned their charms 
and shrines and abandoned the old cults. There was always a certain 
amount of such practice still carried on secretly by Christians, but 
since the Second World War this has become much more open and the 
various times of special tension—1945, 1949, and above all the exile 
of the Kabaka from 1953 to 1955—produced a great increase of it. In 
the village where I was living for three months the majority of the 
Christians consult the Spirit-Medium or diviner occasionally; many 
have experienced spirit possession at some time or other and a growing 
number have small spirit shrines in their plantations. In another part 
of the country there is fairly regular ‘public worship’ addressed to the 
hero-god of the lake, and there this is accompanied by a positively 
anti-Christian reaction. But more often it seems that syncretism is the 
common way. Some of the sellers of charms and even some of the 
spirit-mediums and users of malignant fetiches still come to church 
on Sundays, when they feel like it. On the whole it is a debased kind 
of paganism, which is practised as a commercial racket more than as 
a religion. The people recognize this and yet they still resort to these 
things faute de mieux, particularly when faced with personal problems 
such as sterility, failure of crops, sickness or death. 

Sex relations and marriage. A high proportion of Christians have 
failed to maintain a monogamous household for more than a few 
years, and complete marital breakdown is common. At the same time, 
monogamy has succeeded in becoming the ideal; albeit a social rather 
than a spiritual ideal. Still, it is something that the great majority of 
unmarried young men definitely hope to have a monogamous home, 
but they are defeated by the normal difficulties of the marriage relation- 
ship, which are made harder by the fact that in every marriage both 
man and wife are far more deeply committed to their own clans than 
they are to one another. There is very little conscience about pre- 
marital intercourse; and boys and girls in the village have their first 
experience of that at a very early average age. There is widespread 
anxiety about all these things; indeed it would be true to say that 
something between panic and despair is the common reaction to the 
destructive effects of rapid social change, easy transportation, sudden 
development of cash economy upon the normal stabilities of society. 
The situation is grave enough; but one needs to restore a sense of 
proportion by remembering that this kind of breakdown of accepted 
mores, both within and without marriage, is as much a part of our 
European scene as it is of these African villages. 
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Where, then, is the Church? As long as one asked the question: ‘In 
what ways are these Christians effectually different from non-Christians 
in their reaction towards any kind of situation?’, it became increasingly 
difficult to find any answer. Nor did the Church as a separate, self- 
recognizing community-group appear to exist. When is a church not a 
church? became the riddle which dominated my mind. I knew that 
elsewhere in the country were groups of Christians who were funda- 
mentally changed and marked by the widespread and impressive 
revival movement which has for twenty years been spreading through 
the non-Roman Catholic churches of East Africa and the Sudan. 
Though there were none such in the village where I spent the greater 
length of time, I met them in great strength in another place. These 
‘saved ones’, as they are called, for all that they undoubtedly attract 
many who come out of a need for security and who learn the jargon, 
stay awhile and then lapse, nevertheless do demonstrate in their groups 
moral purity, victory, distinctiveness, community, spontaneous leader- 
ship, gospel, knowledge of the Bible (up to a point) and on the whole 
a sense of church membership in the institutional, public sense. On the 
other hand, the Christians in my first village are marked by syncretism, 
much drunkenness, almost universal failure to keep the Church’s 
standard in marriage, very weak public worship and a strong dislike of 
being in any way set apart from the rest of the community. The choice 
seems easy. It may readily be admitted that the revival represents the 
hope of the Church in Uganda, and that the one thing needful is to 
preach the salvation experience. Yet such an assertion may all too 
easily obscure another truth which is at least as needful and in greater 
danger of being neglected at the present time. The so-called nominal 
Christianity of these villagers is like the barren fig tree in the parable. 
How obvious to say, “Cut it down, for it cumbereth the ground’. But 
the alternative suggested in the story is to recognize that these tumble- 
down half-Christians have suffered immeasurably by being abandoned 
for more than a generation, with no properly trained pastoral care or 
teaching or supervision and by the insensitive application of church 
laws which turn many struggling Christians into technical sinners and 
excommunicates, and so disarm their resistance to further temptation. 


| If that is so, such Christians need above everything to be given the 


patient pastoral care which has for too long been denied them—‘Dress 
it and dung it for one year more’. 

I think the Anglican Church in Uganda, which historically has 
always been strongly Evangelical and Protestant in its emphases, has 
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to make up its mind whether or not it is going to be true to the pastoral 
and ‘Catholic’ insights of Anglicanism also. God, through the process 
of history, seems to have brought the Uganda Church into being in 
much the same gradualist, largely political ways which He was pleased 
to use in many of the countries of western Europe. No doubt it is an 
unspiritual and disreputable beginning—but one which God appears 
not to despise as much as we do. And that sort of beginning demands 
its appropriate forms of development, which are not those of a small 
gathered church. It demands slow growth, patient nurture of weak, 
half-Christians, plenty of prolonged supervision, plenty of pastors, the 
small, intimate ‘parish’; a sacramental life in a liturgical framework; 
faith in the generations yet to come, and so an especial concern for 
incorporating and training the children; a discipline so geared to the 
needs of low-level Christians as not to exclude the majority from the 
means of grace and the full fellowship of the Church. There is over- 
whelming evidence of the need for some form of the confessional in 
the ministrations of this church. The common occurrence of spirit- 
possession of a New Testament variety seems to require that some kind 
of exorcism should be available in the name of Christ, in addition to a 
more general ministry of spiritual healing. Worship needs to be set 
free from the inhibiting fear of all ‘outward and visible signs’, in order 
that a sense of seriousness and awe may be discovered. And all this 
means that the Uganda Church, and the missions in its midst, needs 
to recover the sense of a supernatural dimension in its behaviour, if it 
is to offer bread, not a stone. 

In the village where I lived at first there was no revival group. I was 
therefore compelled to ask myself the question: ‘Is there any self- 
acknowledged group which bears the marks, the scandal and the joy, 
of being different?” For a long time it seemed that there was no real 
group, fellowship or ‘congregation’, apart from the half-dozen officials— 
catechists, clergy and churchwardens. 

My first realization that there was any Christian group beyond these 
was at a funeral. The old churchwarden was the only official present. 
Beyond him was a small group who joined fully in the service at the 
graveside and sang hymns, mostly resurrection hymns, while the grave 
was being filled in. It was an act of conscious witness. I would call 
them ‘believers’. Beyond them was a considerable crowd whom I 
would call ‘listeners’, who occasionally joined in the singing when they 
remembered the words and who were obviously partaking in a Christian 
act. Beyond them again were the curious, but non-participant, observers. 
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Probably a high proportion of these had been baptized, and the rest 
were Muslims. Behind them were the blatantly ‘other-—mostly drunk, 
arguing, laughing, waiting for the business to finish. These would 
include the pagans and the definitely lapsed Christians. 

After that I became aware of the same pattern of concentric circles, 
various degrees of membership of the Christian community. These 
consist of (a) the officials, who are often seen to be set over against the 
rest of the Christian community as somewhat self-righteous, rather 
defensive and censorious about trifles. (b) The believers. These may fail 
in many respects, but are obviously and consciously trying to resist 
temptation and to maintain Christian standards. They have some 
strength of character and are rarely if ever involved in the practice 
of magic and divination. Many are monogamous, with regulated, 
disciplined homes. Not all are by any means regular church-goers. 
Many have gifts of leadership. They all recognize the backsliding of 
the Church and are usually ready to admit their own fault and failure. 
These can be counted on to rally if ever a stand is needed. But not all 
are permitted to communicate. (c) The listeners and observers. These 
are mostly baptized and believe they are definitely in the Church. 
They rationalize and excuse their own failures, but are very critical of 
the inadequacy of the catechists and the hardness of the Church’s 
regulations, which probably exclude them from communion and their 
younger children from baptism. They may come to church occasionally, 
especially at the great festivals, but have almost no moral resistance 
to temptation and no real experience of prayer. 

I came to the conclusion that in the total church situation the 
vitally important group is that which I have called ‘believers’; and the 
most significant frontier is that between these believers and the observers. 
Steadily, one by one, in all kinds of odd ways, individuals are crossing 
that line. It is not spectacular, but it is the real growth of the Church. 
It is in the moral choices, the dawning insights, the stubborn persever- 
ance of this group that the true life of the Church consists. That life 
may not always be found where we, with western habits of thought, 
expect to find it. But the signs of life are to be recognized at the sensitive 
spots, the anxieties and convictions in the conscience of these ‘believer’ 


_ Christians. And most especially where their conscience is troubled 
because it is not satisfied by the answers to certain questions provided 


by western traditions, there we can discern the younger church search- 
ing for the response which it feels it is right to make; there we can see 
a clear indication that God is at work, seeking to bring to birth 
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some new realization of His Word through the travail of this new 
Church. 

In 1913 Bishop Willis of Uganda conducted a searching enquiry into 
the inner life of the Church in his diocese, as a result of which he 
addressed to the Missionary Conference a charge containing these 
words which I can only endorse as wholly true to-day: 

“Happily the days of unreflecting missionary enthusiasm are passing 
away. If distance, like time, still throws a strange halo of glory round 
the saints of God, there is in the present day a steady determination to 
see through the golden haze and to realize the facts as they are. Nothing 
is gained by living in a world of dreams, even though the awakening 
reveal but a sordid and commonplace world whose men and women 
are essentially human and only too evidently of like passions with 
ourselves. The scene is not all bright, as we would fain have painted it 
. . . but neither is it all dark, as the superficial critic would have us 
believe. And a careful study of the actual conditions of Christian life 
in Uganda leaves one profoundly conscious that God is in it of a truth, 
and expectant of the future with a hope that is born not of blind 
enthusiasms but of reasoned conviction.’ 

J. V. TAYLOR 








THE CAPRICORN CONTRACT 


By L. B. GREAVES 


arabe of this Review are no doubt already familiar with the 
history and aims of the Capricorn Africa Society through Dr J. H. 
Oldham’s book, New Hope in Africa, and also through the Society’s 
official Handbook. Since these books were published in 1955 the Society 
has achieved its first main objective, in that its beliefs and proposals for 
their implementation have been codified in The Capricorn Contract, 
formally ratified by a Convention at Salima, Nyasaland in June, 1956. 

The Contract cannot be responsibly judged if read as an isolated 
document. The delegates to Salima were drawn from the citizenship 
committees of the Society in Kenya, Tanganyika, the two Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland. Each of these committees was inter-racial; the pro- 
portion varied widely with the locality, but the figures for Kenya may 
be taken as fairly representative. There, at the time of the conference, 
the total membership of the Society was 624 Africans, 184 Asians and 
610 Europeans spread over a dozen or so groups. These committees had 
been at work, some of them for more than two years, preparing succes- 
sive drafts of a citizenship document; each attempt had been sub- 
mitted to constitutional, political and legal experts in Africa and the 
United Kingdom, and re-examined in the light of their searching criti- 
cism. It was the tenth draft of this document, produced in Africa by 
members of all races living there, which was considered, amended and 
ratified at Salima by a conference of some 150 delegates, of whom 
roughly 70 were European, 65 African, 15 Asian. They were for the 
most part reasonably but not highly influential persons in the territories 
from which they came. 

The spirit of expectancy and resolve in which they assembled was 
strikingly expressed in the series of “keynote speeches’ with which the 
Convention opened. Mrs Susan Wood was the first speaker: daughter 
of Alfred Buxton, grand-daughter of C. T. Studd, born in the heart of 
the Ituri forest in the Belgian Congo. Mrs Wood spoke of the Euro- 
peans’ need to be morally unassailable ; to be accepted as full citizens of 
Africa, not privileged interlopers; to be released from the frustration 

1 Obtainable from the Capricorn Africa Society, 43 Cheval Place, London, S.W.7; 
P.O. Box 233, Richmond Hill, Ontario, Canada; and all branches in Africa, price 2s. 
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of seeing themselves only as givers, and Africans only as receivers, 
Colonel Laurens van der Post, in a speech by proxy, deplored the 
welding together of the ideas of race and nation, and expounded what 
to him was the essence of the Capricorn idea. 

Many prescriptions have been offered to us from abroad by people who have not 
got to live the solutions themselves. But no worth-while solution embracing the 
totality of the many-racial reality of Africa and coming out of the minds and ex- 

i of people who have to live the solutions has been put to Africa before. Now 
or the first time we have a movement dedicated to a concept which is concerned no 


caly with the meinhtcans® and advancesen of fendemestal bomran values 

Mr Herbert Chitepo, the first African to become a member of the 
Rhodesian Bar, found this conception of a common patriotism of all 
the races more compelling and emotionally more satisfying than any 
other idea that had been propounded, and believed that, though time 
was short, it was not too late to make it real. The high principles of the 
Contract would, however, be useless unless they were supported by a 
resolute determination to put them into practice without reserve. ‘This 
is not an occasion for fine speeches. It is an occasion for self-dedication 
to the ideal that has come to be known as the Capricorn idea.” 

Under the chairmanship of Mr David Stirling, founder and president 
of the Society, the Convention then applied itself to the detailed con- 
sideration, clause by clause, of the draft Contract. Clauses I and II are 
a preamble, in which the signatories affirm their faith in the greatness 
of their common destiny in Capricorn Africa, reject the barren doctrine 
of racial nationalism and express their determination to work for a 
society free from racial discrimination, capable of enriching itself from 
the cultural heritages of all the races which compose it and of maintain- 
ing a system of law under the discipline of which, for the sake of this 
generation and generations to come, they are prepared to live. 

Clause III sets out six broad principles, or precepts, which the sig- 
natories claim should be embodied in the written constitution of each 
territory ‘as a condition of full self-government and Dominion status’. 
The intention of this phrase was stated to be that it would be immoral 
and anti-social to confer self-government unless it were based on these 
high principles, and therefore any demand for it should be rejected 
unless they had actually been accepted and implemented. Clause IV 
makes provision for ensuring that they are preserved in any revision 
of the territorial constitutions. 

The six precepts are the essence of the Contract; what follows them 
is a series of deductions from these basic and permanent tenets. Since 
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they are the touchstone for all comment and criticism, they should be 
set out in full. 

“gan 7 One. All men, despite their varying individual talents and differences of 
face an 


colour, are born equal in dignity before God and have a common duty to 
Him and to one another. 


vey Two. Man’s fulfilment of his responsibilities to his fellow-men is the 
essential foundation for a community and for the assertion and enjoyment of his 
rights as an individual. Between the interests of individuals it is an obligation of the 
State to secure justice. 


ween Three. The State is under obligation to protect and advance the moral, 
material and cultural standards of its peoples and at the same time to afford to the 
limit of its economic capacity such facilities for education in all its forms as will give 
every individual the opportunity of attaining these standards. 


Precept Four. All who have been born in these territories or who live within their 
boundaries are entitled to equal standing before the law and, subject to the law, to 
freedom of movement, padoe. religion and association and the right to acquire and 
enjoy Property: They are entitled, without distinction of race or colour, to access to 
public services and institutions and to practise any trade, profession or calling and 

ify themselves therefor by apprenticeship, public examination or other test. And 
are entitled to legal protection against the unjust denial of any of these rights and 
other rights set out in the Constitution. 


Precept Five. Membership of the State carries with it responsibilities and duties. 
The citizen is under obligation to live by the rule of law, to defend the State if called 
upon to do so and to uphold and abide by the principles and spirit of the Constitution. 


eee of Six. The right to elect members of the Legislature is open to all who have 
ined the statutory qualifications and they will be registered on one common roll. 
The vote is not a natural right but a responsibility to be exercised for the common 


These paragraphs had been very thoroughly considered in the 
citizenship committees, so that they were accepted with relatively little 
discussion. Precept One, proposed by a Christian, seconded by a Muslim, 
provoked no debate at all. There are some who regard it as out of place 
in the manifesto of a body that is not exclusively religious. But for the 
great majority of those present it was the fundamental truth on which 
all the rest was built, and it had to be made explicit. They accepted the 
warning of the Bishop of Nyasaland in his sermon to the conference 
from Acts 15:28, that if Capricorn declined into a purely humanistic 
organization for the betterment of the part of the world they lived in 
it would fail, as the League of Nations failed, as the United Nations 
might fail, as indeed any purely humanistic organization must fail, 
since it holds within itself the seeds of the very self-centredness that it 
seeks to combat. ‘So, then, the Contract you will sign tomorrow is not 
an end but a beginning, and in the beginning of that beginning you 
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name the Holy Name of God, and in that Name and in that power 
alone lies the hope of victory.’ 

Precept Four, axiomatic to the delegates, drew from one or two 
observers the mildly indignant defensive comment: ‘But they have equal 
standing before the law.’ This seemed to indicate an undue sensitiveness 
to adverse criticism where none in fact had been made. The Precepts 
simply affirm, or re-affirm, principles ; they offer no judgment as to the 
extent to which these principles are honoured in current practice. In 
itself the incident may appear trivial, but it reveals what may be a most 
significant difference between the uncommitted observer, of whatever 
race, and the convinced Capricorn adherent. The former often in- 
stinctively interprets the word ‘they’ as ‘persons of another race’. It is 
this dichotomy in the mind between ‘them’ and ‘us’ which the Capricorn 
idea rejects. 

The obligation laid down in Precept Five ‘to defend the State if called 
upon to do so’ has been called in question in certain quarters. An 
attempt was made at Salima to introduce an amendment to ensure 
respect for the rights of conscientious objectors. Time for the discussion 
of such minor, though important, points was very limited, and it was 
probably more for this reason than because the phrase did not really 
require any clarification that it was ruled that ‘to defend’ was not 
synonymous with ‘to fight for’. When that assurance was given, the 
amendment found no seconder. 

Precept Six was moved by Mr B. R. Omori, an African journalist 
from Kenya, in a speech which was a judicious elaboration of a simple 
analogy. “You cannot trust a child to handle a sharp knife, and wise 
parents always keep the knife in safe custody until the child is old 
enough to realize the danger of misusing it. Similarly the vote, one of 
the sharpest cutting edges in modern democracy, can bring disastrous 
results to a society that misuses it.’ From this principle stems what is 
perhaps the most controversial part of the Contract, the section dealing 
with the nature of the franchise. 

In these first four clauses the Contract has dealt simply with general 
principles. Since it is useless to affirm these without giving some in- 
dication as to how they can be translated into political action, Clause V 


indicates five provisions embodying the proposals of the Convention |. 


for giving them statutory effect. These deal with the electoral system, 
land reform, labour relations, education and immigration; probably 
the five thorniest fields that could be chosen. They are set out at some 
length in a memorandum which forms an integral part of the Contract, 
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though many people present at Salima must have felt that on the whole 
it was of a somewhat lower order of validity than the Preamble and the 
Precepts. That was partly due to the fact that it was now that an un- 
expected number of amendments on points of detail were moved, and 
the time-table did not permit of the thoroughness of discussion and 
carefully checked drafting that had characterized the citizenship 
committee stage. 

Most discussion was aroused by Provision One, which dealt with the 
electoral system, and advocated a multiple vote by secret ballot on a 
common roll. It was moved by Mr L. C. Vambe, Editor in Chief of 
African Newspapers Limited, Salisbury, who maintained that the idea 
of the multiple vote was fully in line with African tradition, since, 
though any grown man could speak on tribal matters, it was the oldest, 
wisest and most important men who carried the main weight of de- 
cisions. The proposals are the attempts by men and women of all races 
to give confidence to Africans that they will have full rights of citizenship 
in their own country, and at the same time give confidence to Europeans 
that the standards they have built up will not be lowered. It appears to 
be considered by some that to describe the proposals as ‘new’, usually 
with the pejorative suffix ‘fangled’, is a sufficient condemnation. But in 
face of a difficulty not encountered at all in Britain and never success- 
fully tackled in Africa, the one thing certain is that only a new approach 
has any hope of success. 

This is not to say that the detailed proposals setting out the qualifica- 
tions for the vote carry conviction as they stand; they certainly did not 
do so at the Convention. There was a strong body of opinion in favour 
of deleting this section, or at least of reducing it to a few general headings 
which would command more confidence. But the citizenship committees 
had put in eighteen months or more of hard work on the scheme, and 
their delegates had no mandate simply to scrap it. Further, if no illus- 
tration were given as to how the basic principles might be applied, 
there might be an implication that they were quite impracticable. It was 
decided, therefore, to print the scheme as an appendix, making it clear 
in the opening paragraph that it was no more than a suggestion, for 
further study and modification, and not an integral part of the Contract. 


. As was to be expected, it has drawn heavy fire, particularly from the 


die-hard elements of both sides. Very little of this criticism has been 
constructive. On the one hand, it is a simple and rather pleasant exercise 
to deride ‘a multiple-vote plan that would swamp the rolls with master 
farmers over 42 whose wives have mothered two or more children who 
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have passed Form II’. On the other it is perhaps natural for the suspi- 
cious to denounce the plan as ‘a device to safeguard white supremacy’, 
though they should get some reassurance from its singular inefficiency 
for this purpose. But neither makes any contribution to solving a 
problem that most urgently demands solution. That problem is one of 
reconciling two quite legitimate claims that in the minds of very many 
of those who advance them appear to conflict. To press either claim to 
the exclusion of the other is simply to evade the issue, and in effect to 
treat the problem as insoluble. If it were, the likely consequences would 
be tragic. 

Will the multiple vote ensure that Europeans will always have a 
majority? The Society has always affirmed that this will not be so; its 
view has been that power must pass ‘from a predominantly European 
control to a control which is organically non-racial’. The multiple vote 
is its answer to the difficulties presented by a society whose members 
are at every stage of development. The procedure is admittedly com- 
plicated, and inevitably so; there is no present simple solution. But 
complexity is in itself a defect, not to be perpetuated. The trend will 
surely be towards simplification, and ultimately to universal adult 
franchise as the right conditions prevail, though it would be foolishly 
unrealistic to suppose that the complete transition can be soon achieved. 
This is not made explicit in the Contract, but it is consistent with 
Precept Six and the argument of Provision One, and was the view of 
many delegates. 

The other Provisions must be considered more briefly, as indeed they 
were at Salima. Provision Two, dealing with land reform, followed very 
much the lines laid down in the East Africa Royal Commission Report 
(1953-1955). The discussion of this Provision in particular revealed the 
very genuine desire of delegates to take account of the difficulties felt 
by people of other races and of other territories. Thus the original draft, 
framed by the citizenship committee in Kenya, began with the words: 
‘Land shall not be reserved in perpetuity for members of one race or 
tribe to the exclusion of others’. The intention was to make clear from 
the start that the White Highlands should not be reserved for Europeans. 
A white Nyasalander, however, pointed out that Africans in Nyasaland, 
reading this first sentence, would read no further, because they would 
understand it as a threat to African Trust lands; and the phrase was 
accordingly moved down into a later section. 

The brief Provision Three, on labour relations, requires that member- 
ship of trade organizations must be open to persons of all races, who 
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must also be given equal opportunities and rewards. A good deal of 
discussion centred on the difficulties inherent in the slogan, ‘Equal pay 
for equal work’, a cliché which can be and has been used by the un- 
scrupulous to block African advancement. 

Provision Four, on education, deals mainly with the question of inter- 
racial education. The principle of the inter-racial school was accepted, 
but there was considerable divergence of opinion as to the speed with 
which it should be introduced, and as to whether inter-racial education 
should begin at the university level and work downwards, or at the 
infant-school level and work upwards. The present position, where it 
has a weak beginning at both ends but no middle section, is clearly 
quite unsatisfactory, but to provide an inter-racial secondary school 
now would be a very costly experiment. Probably the general view, 
voiced by a Kenya African, was that what was needed was equal 
standards for all races, not necessarily multi-racial schools. A school 
ought not to be mono-racial by constitution, but might well be virtually 
so in practice. It is by no means obvious, for instance, that education 
in Kenya would be best served by the amalgamation of the Prince of 
Wales School and the Alliance High School, when each has its own 
high standards and traditions. Some speakers believed that the really 
important thing was to have a common educational policy for all races, 
under one education authority. So far as Central Africa is concerned, 
the division of educational responsibilities between the territorial and 
the federal governments is a complication. The present constitution of 
the Federation may be said to have imposed apartheid in the educational 
sphere, and this should be borne in mind when the time comes for its 
revision. 

Provision Five concerns immigration. In discussion it was stressed 
that Capricorn Africa must not be a dump for surplus Europeans and 
Asians. Immigration must be on a planned basis, for the good of all. 
Specialists were needed ; these would not necessarily all be Europeans, 
though priority might be given to Great Britain and Commonwealth 
countries. 

A proposal to screen immigrants to ensure that they were fully 
committed to the principle of an integrated society was rejected, partly 
because of the difficulty of carrying it out—‘the worst people would get 
in by false declaration’—but mainly because of Mr Alan Paton’s 
permitted intervention, that it was wrong to do an undemocratic thing 
for however democratic an end. It was best to admit people and then 
educate them. 
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Clause VI, which came to be called the ‘Festina Lente’ clause, is a 
sensible recognition of the danger of wrecking the programme by rushing 
it. “Are you a gradualist?—If by a gradualist you mean a person who 
would create delay for the sake of delay, then, no. If by gradualist you 
mean a person who thinks it will take time, not time as such, but time 
for an educational process, preferably a calculated one, then, yes.” 
Some such caveat was essential if the Contract was to have any political 
realism. If it were too prominent, a false impression might be given that 
the Society was sheltering behind difficulties. Its present position near 
the end of the document seems to give the right balance. 

Clause VII sets up a body of custodians to whom all questions will be 
referred where there is doubt whether the spirit of the Contract is being 
properly observed in its presentation to the people or in the process of 
its translation into law. The Convention was obviously an unsuitable 
body to make appointments ; that duty is given to the central executive 
of the Society. Clearly the effectiveness of this procedure will depend on 
the quality of the persons who agree to serve. The present indications 
are that they will be of the very high level needed to command public 
confidence. 

The final Clause VIII records the signatures of the delegates and 
their pledge of unrelenting effort to secure for the Contract the support 
of their peoples and governments. It was moved by a European and an 
African from Tanganyika, seconded by an African and a European 
from Nyasaland. It seemed rather a pity that an Asian could not have 
had some formal share, since Asians, perhaps inevitably, tend to be the 
neglected partners in this enterprise. A word from Kenya had already 
been spoken by Mrs Wood. She quoted words of Dr J. H. Oldham’s: 
“There are some things in life we cannot know by research or reflection, 
but only by committing ourselves. We must dare in order to know’; 
and added : 

Perhaps final knowledge is withheld from us until we dare commit ourselves 

‘ond compromise or retreat ; until we take the great step of faith which is required 
of each race if we are to succeed. For some of us the step of faith is embodied in the 
Contract which we will sign tomorrow . . . There is great hope in the fact that one 
hundred and fifty men and women in convention here at Salima, and the members 
whom they rem have made these choices, have taken these decisions, and 
despite the ties man may put in the way, and despite the t and unpredict- 
able drift of time and circumstance, are committed to join together for the great and 
lasting good of Africa. 

What followed the signing of the Contract was inevitably something 
of an anti-climax. On the official agenda, one hour and five minutes had 

1 Robert Penn Warren: Segregation (London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1956.) 
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been allotted to the consideration of the Society’s post-Convention 
programme. Even this meagre allowance was not available. The delegates 
were reminded that the membership of the Society was only about five 
thousand, and that to have any electoral power it must be very much 
larger. An immediate goal of one hundred thousand was set, and 
members in all the territories were asked to make a strong drive for this 
by a house-to-house, village-to-village canvass. They were warned that 
they would meet with prejudices and ridicule. A comparison was made 
between the Society and Columbus, both in search of their new worlds, 
both meeting with the taunt: ‘If you go on with this, you will fall over 
the edge.’ They would find it difficult to recruit their crews; on their 
voyage they would run into violent storms. And, as was to be expected, 
they have already been experiencing heavy weather. Can they make 
headway against it? Will Salima fulfil Colonel van der Post’s hope that 
it would be ‘the beginning of the end of failure and fear in Africa’? 
That will depend upon the support that the Society now receives. So 
far all too much comment has been of this order: ‘These aims and 
intentions are unimpeachable, but they will be very difficult to put into 
practice.” One would like to see more substitution of ‘and’ for ‘but’, in 
the manner of 1 Corinthians 16:9. Many Christians are realizing that 
the strength of the groups at the racial extremes is that they know 
what they want and are determined to get it if they can. 

Where we liberal-minded people are failing is in this way, that although as in- 
dividuals we scatter boundless goodwill and earnestly and sincerely proclaim our 
desire for racial co-operation in our multi-racial society, our good intentions are too 
vague and our declared aims too nebulous. We have not yet translated our general 
attitude into positive, practical terms, nor have we yet established definite objectives 
which might rally moderate opinion to their achievement.* 

The Capricorn Africa Society can fairly claim to have attempted just 
this, with a thoroughness that no other body has yet approached. 
Every Christian who is concerned for the future of Africa ought to 


study its proposals; if he disagrees on any point, he should know pre- 


cisely why he differs and have some constructive alternative to suggest. 


It is futile just to wish the Society well and do no more about it; 
these are critical days when the most active support is needed. Even 
if to the eye of faith a great and effectual door is opened, there are 
difficulties enough to satisfy the most devoted and adventurous. “We 
reject the barren doctrine of racial nationalism’; it has to be made 
unmistakably plain that white and black racial nationalism are 
equally condemned. ‘We have faith in the greatness of our common 


1 Sir John Moffat in the Rhodesian Methodist, Sept., 1956. 
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destiny’; Africans must be persuaded, not by argument but from 
experience, that their national aspirations can find a richer fulfilment in 
citizenship in a non-racial State than in loyalty to a tribal unit or even 
to what may loosely be called the African race. These affirmations in the 
opening sentence of the Contract have immense implications which have 
hardly begun to be worked out. It was fitting that the closing prayer in 
which the delegates joined at the service on Sunday at Salima was that 
ascribed to Sir Francis Drake: ‘O Lord God, when thou givest to thy 
servants to endeavour any great matter, grant us also to know that it 
is not the beginning, but the continuing of the same unto the end, untilit 
be thoroughly finished, which yieldeth the true glory ; through him who 
for the finishing of thy work laid down his life, our Redeemer, Jesus 
Christ.’ 
L. B. GREAVES 
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THE CHURCH IN MADAGASCAR 


By FRIDTJOV BIRKELI 


— who is familiar with the programme of the International 
Missionary Council for the training of the ministry in Africa may 
wonder why a special study commission was sent to Madagascar, 
whereas three other study commissions were deemed sufficient to cover 
the whole African continent. There are several good reasons for 
the decision of the I.M.C. to send a four-man commission to 
Madagascar. Although this island received strong impulses from the 
Edinburgh conference in 1910, this was the first official visit by the 
1.M.C. There has been frequent correspondence and exchange of 
views between London and Madagascar for many years, and visitors 
from the different societies have conveyed greetings from the I.M.C., 
but direct contact between that body and Madagascar was not really 
established until now. 

Madagascar, moreover, is completely different from the African 
mainland, for its main population came from the Indonesian archi- 
pelago many centuries ago and, as a remote island, it has developed 
its own way of life. Nowhere else, again, in Asia and Africa is there a 
greater percentage of people in any one country under Christian 
influence. Out of a total population of 4,700,000, it is fair to say that 
not far short of two million people are more or less under Christian 
influence. 

In general, people have heard about the thirty-year martyr period in 
the last century and about the very fruitful start of the London Mission- 
ary Society ; but otherwise, with the exception of the news in the papers 
about the Sultan of Morocco’s internment in Madagascar, very little is 
known about this island. If the I.M.C. study commission opens up the 
way to a closer relationship between Madagascar and the rest of the 
world, it has not been in vain. It consisted of Dr Charles Ranson, 
General Secretary of the International Missionary Council, Professor 
Dr F. Michaeli, of the Protestant Theological Faculty of Paris, the 
Reverend T. Rasendrahasina, General Secretary of the Malagasy 
Church in the central region of Madagascar, which is connected with 
the L.M.S., and the present writer. We represented four different 
countries and four different churches. Two of the commission members 
had never been to Madagascar before; for the writer it meant a,return 
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after twelve years of absence. This little group, with such different 
backgrounds, experienced a unity in work and prayer that may stand 
out as a precious memory in our personal oecumenical experience. 

We all knew of the revolt which had taken place in 1947 and wondered 
whether that event still loomed over the Malagasy horizon. Would we 
meet a peaceful, isolated island, with no connexions with the problems 
which prevail elsewhere in the world, with a backward civilization 
and organization and a low standard of living? I think all three of us 
who came from the West were positively surprised by what we saw, 
We discovered a busy people and great activity in commerce and 
communications. People seemed well-off; and for a man who had 
suffered from malaria and from the attacks of all kinds of small insects, 
fleas included, it was a strange experience to come back and find that 
the fleas—and most of the flies—were gone. Seen from this angle, the 
new China is no longer such a unique place. People looked healthier 
than before—and they were healthier. The infant death-rate has gone 
down sensationally, after a standstill for about fifty years. For the two 
last years the increase in population is 225,000. The reason for this is 
the systematic treatment of the whole island, including every village, 
with D.D.T. twice a year. The results are amazing. 

An extensive network of communications by road, rail and especially 
air has been built up. Madagascar is linked to Paris, with at least three 
planes going back and forth every week. Roads are being built in many 
parts of the country. New industries are being introduced and new 
factories constructed. In many places oil is being searched for; they 
have found the conditions but not the oil itself. 

We arrived on the island at a time when the French authorities were 
busy arranging for extensive internal self-government. While we were 
there the capital, Tananarive, elected its first Malagasy mayor, who in 
his first speech made it clear that he would fight corruption wherever 
it might be found. 

The French government officials facilitated the work of the com- 
mission in many ways. They were very open in explaining to us the 
problems of the country and in no way tried to impress a particular 
opinion upon us. They explained the consequences of the application 
of the so-called ‘lois cadre’ in Madagascar. By April 1957 they believe 
that extensive internal self-government will be established, not only for 
the towns but for the different provinces as well. 

After several years of political standstill as a result of the revolt, 
political developments are again moving forward. But owing to the 
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differences among the tribes as well as in the standards of living, no 
clear nationalism runs right through the whole population. Some of 
the coastal tribes are still antagonistic towards the inland tribes; and 
though a part of the population may have reached a stage at which 
they could very well rule themselves, other tribes are still primitive in 
outlook and work. It is impossible to state what will be the next step 
in these political developments, which really began anew during the 
visit of the commission. But it is evident that they will create an 
atmosphere throughout the whole people that will also influence the 
work of the Church. 

The commission was able to cover almost the whole island through 
the use of local airlines and discovered again and again the great 
contrasts in development between the interior highlands and the low- 
lands and coastal areas. It rediscovered the primitive life in many of 
these coastal areas, the low living standards and the primitive huts, 
which are in strange contrast to the fine houses of the intellectual élite 
up in the interior. It is not yet possible to speak of one Malagasy 
people. Many of the tribes cherish hostile feelings towards the others. 
But it is a fact that one language more or less binds them together. 

The commission was able to visit every theological institution in the 
country, including the “Grand Séminaire’ of the Roman Catholic 
Church. We visited great gatherings where thousands of Christians 
were present, as well as small villages with only a handful of Christians. 
We saw great school institutions but concentrated on the Bible schools. 
We enjoyed the interesting Malagasy atmosphere in the cities as well 
as the beautiful landscape both north and south. People received us 
with open arms. We experienced, as so many others before us, the 
strange way of Malagasy hospitality, with rice and chicken along with 
all the good wishes. Inevitably some people were rather surprised to 
see us, since they had never before heard of anything like a commission 
coming to the country to study special aspects of church and mission 
work. This way of going to work no longer excites anybody in Africa 
and Asia. As time went on the suspense created in Madagascar over 
this commission gradually died down and it may open the way for other 
international teams. 

One of the members of the group expressed great surprise that the 
Church is so much in the forefront and not the mission, for the names of 
the churches indicate that the missions still dominate the picture. It is 
rather ambiguous to speak, for instance, of L.M.S. (London Missionary 
Society), M.P.F. (Mission Protestante Frangaise) churches. But a 
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closer acquaintance with these bodies proved that these were long}! 
established churches with a surprisingly high degree of self-support, 
which covers salaries of pastors and of other church-workers. Th 
running expenses of many of the institutions are likewise assumed by 
these churches. Large sums are being given by all the Protestant 
churches towards the upkeep of their theological institutions. One of 
these, the main college of the L.M.S., is one hundred per cent subsidized |! 
by the Church itself. 

Three Protestant churches work side by side in the north: the L.M.S. 
and M.P.F. churches mentioned above, and the Friends. For many 
years they have been discussing a union, not of three missions but of 
three Malagasy churches. Why this union has not yet taken place isa 
long story, and it is impossible to repeat it here. Historical factors, 
different church orders and also theological differences may account for 
many of the difficulties hitherto encountered. 

The three Lutheran missions at work in the south amalgamated into 
one church in 1950, after many years of discussion, and a similar 
amalgamation is now envisaged for the north. 

Besides these churches there is a Malagasy Anglican Church, the 
outcome of the work of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
It is a comparatively small church, dispersed among the Protestant 
churches. There is very little overlapping. 

The whole island is also covered by twelve Roman Catholic dioceses, 
with about 925,000 adherents. There are about 25,000 Anglicans. It is 
very difficult to estimate the number of Protestants, since the Lutherans 
have never counted adherents. But from discussions with Protestant 
church leaders it seems fairly accurate to say that about one million }! 
people are more or less connected with the Protestant churches. 
When one remembers that there is no real religious alternative to 
Christianity in the life of the people to-day, one can understand the 
great challenge that confronts the Church in Madagascar. About 
forty per cent of the population can easily be reached through the |‘ 
preaching of the Word in churches and schools, through the Christian 
Press, with its two modern, well-equipped publishing houses, and also 
through the radio. Neither the primitive religion nor Islam has proved 
to be any real alternative to the Christian faith. Nevertheless, syncretism 
is a real danger for the Church of Madagascar, especially when it is 4 
combination of Christianity and ancestor worship, which in its particu- 
lar Malagasy form seems to have a strong grip even on many of the 
westernized people in and around the capital. The Malagasy are 
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inclined to think that ancestor worship is a nationalistic Malagasy 
religion. They seem unaware of the fact that this is one of the most 

widespread forms of religion both in Africa and in Asia, as it was in 

Europe in olden days. It is almost grotesque to see how grim, heathen 

customs, with offerings and ecstatic dances, take place within sight of 

scores of church towers. It is amazing to see how, each time that there 

is a nationalistic upsurge among the Malagasy people, this leaning 

towards syncretism becomes increasingly apparent. 

For one who had been away for twelve years another factor seemed 
very significant. A whole generation of outstanding Malagasy church 
laders had passed away. They were perhaps not well known outside 
Madagascar, but in their country they played the réle of wise fathers, 
guiding the Christians, and had gained the confidence of Christians and 
non-Christians alike. Men like Ravelojaona, Rabeony, Ranzavola and 
many Others were no longer there. Their successors do not seem to 
have the same authority. Spiritually as well as politically there is a 
change of generation that should be taken into account when one 
tries to assess the situation. The new generation seems to be better 
trained. Many have studied abroad. At home they have come to grips 
with much more formidable obstacles than confronted their forefathers, 
namely, modern civilization and materialism, which is the only real 
alternative to Christianity in the island to-day. 

No one taught the Malagasy to become ‘civilized’. Their hunger for 
knowledge and the western way of life has been insatiable for many 
years. Where life up in the highlands is as westernized as it is, it is more 
the result of their own wishes than of pressure from outside, be it from 
the French Administration or the ‘western’ churches. There is a mount- 
ing desire everywhere to send the children to school. Up in the inland 
area about eighty per cent of the children receive instruction. But else- 
where in the country the percentage is so low that, taken as a whole, 
only forty per cent attend school. With the great increase in child-birth 
these last few years, Madagascar will soon be faced with an almost 
impossible school situation. The number of Christians is, however, not 
keeping pace with the rapidly growing population. 

These factors are part of the complex situation that the commission 
encountered in Madagascar. Although one sensed many times that one 
was on an isolated island where people do not live in direct contact 
with the rest of the world, the problems were nevertheless the same. 
Here, as in near-by Africa, everybody followed the news on Suez and 
Hungary with keen interest. Young Malagasy wanted to discuss race 
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relations elsewhere in the world or the value of democracy. The 
wanted to know the differences in viewpoints between America and 
Europe. They asked whether Madagascar could favourably compar 
with other countries. But down in the lowlands the huts in the small 
villages were just as low and filthy as they were twenty-five, and 
probably a hundred, years ago. No social or spiritual upsurge had 
taken place. There was no sign of interest about life elsewhere on the 
globe. Their main problem was where and how to find sufficient food 
and money for each day. 

The Protestants have no less than six theological institutions for the 
training of pastors, in addition to one maintained by the Anglicans, 
This seems to be far too great a number. Although we had no prelimin- 
ary discussions before reaching Madagascar, we all, I think, took it 
for granted that this number must somehow be decreased. 

The variety in the character of the institutions gave colour to the 
church life and produced different types of pastors. Some of the 
institutions seemed to be quite close to life in the different parts of the 
island. Two of them are in the south, one belonging to the Lutheran 
churches and missions and the other to the L.M.S. work which is still 
going on in that area. In the northern half there are two other L.M.S. 
schools, one in the capital and one in the far north, near Madagascar's 
greatest lake, Alaotra. The French mission and Friends’ schools are 


both located about forty kilometres outside Tananarive. The Anglican} ! 


school is also a few kilometres outside the capital. 

As the commission visited these institutions it discovered that most 
of them are financially weak and understaffed. Many of them are 
housed in old buildings ill-suited to the purpose, though the Roman 
Catholic and Lutheran institutions are an exception here. There were 
differences also in theological teaching, although the curriculum of all 
included the main subjects of Old Testament, New Testament, church 
history, systematic theology and practical theology. On the whole the 
commission felt that systematic theology received altogether too little 
time. It is easy to criticize the fact that all the institutions follow 
western patterns too closely, but far more difficult to indicate con 
structively how the Malagasy environment should be taken into account. 

It must be borne in mind that a fine tradition already exists m 
theological training. When the country was re-opened in 1862 the 
L.M.S. needed only seven years in which to launch a theological school; 
and the Norwegians, who arrived in 1866, began their theological 
school only five years later. This is an exceptional achievement in the 
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history of missions ; and in the 1880s there was a real golden age in the 
production of theological literature in Malagasy. It is amazing to see 
what they were able to write in all the disciplines in that early period. 
On the other hand, it is discouraging to note how little has been accom- 
plished along that line since then. One of the reasons is certainly that 
almost all the schools are understaffed: there has been no time for 
writing. The libraries are in general incomplete, though some of them 
possess valuable old books in Malagasy, such as Old and New Testament 
commentaries, church history, practical theology and even two large 
volumes of dogmatics. No country, I believe, in Africa or Asia has such 
a rich theological literature in the vernacular as has Madagascar. 

The Bible schools connected with the M.P.F. and the Lutheran Bible 
schools are accomplishing a twofold aim: they are preparing lay 
church-workers and feeding the theological institutions. The M.P.F. 
has four such Bible schools and the Lutherans have seven. The pastorate 
in these two churches is more closely united, since they all study at the 
same institution, no matter where they come from. The L.M.S. has 
followed another policy. It has erected three different schools in 
three different parts of the island to serve the local needs. Staffing 
three schools and three libraries is a very heavy burden for one mission ; 
and after serious consideration the commission strongly recommended 
that the four Protestant theological schools in the north should be 
merged into one strong institution. The small Anglican school, due to 
its particular character, will probably not join in the merger plan. But 
the three L.M.S. schools, together with the M.P.F. and the Friends, 
could muster enough strength for one good institution. In the south 
the three Lutheran mission bodies have already united their efforts in 
one theological institution; and in view of the good results obtained 
the commission proposed that the schools in the north should also 
unite, thus having only two rather large institutions on the island 
which could co-operate on a number of practical matters, one covering 
the southern, predominantly Lutheran, area and the other the northern, 
predominantly Reformed, area. Such a concentration of theological 
teaching in two institutions may also greatly forward the plans for 
one Protestant Church in northern Madagascar, which seems to be the 
earnest desire of the overwhelming majority of Malagasy Christians in 
that part of the island. 

The commission was also approached with the proposal, voiced 
especially by Madagascar’s élite, that a regular theological faculty, in 
the Continental sense of the word, at a university level, be inaugurated 

II ' 
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as quickly as possible. However, Madagascar has as yet no university, 
There are very few lycées, in which to prepare the students for the 
university, and it would be almost impossible to find teachers who ar 
academically trained at a university level. Consequently the commission 
realized that it was too early to take a decision on this matter, and 
that it would have to be left to the churches to work out whether thes 
two institutions should gradually develop university faculty standards 
or whether a separate institution should be established for this purpose, 

The commission recommended further that, although it is too early 
to establish the theological training at a university level, it is not too 
soon to base it on an examination which all those who want to become 
teachers must pass, namely the so-called C.E.S.D. (Certificat d’ Etudes 
du Second Degré). As the educational standard rises, the churches 
will have to decide whether this examination should be replaced by a 
higher examination as the minimum requirement, until regular academic 
standards along secondary educational lines are reached. 

The commission met an interesting situation with respect to the non- 
ordained ministry of the Malagasy Lutheran Church. Strangely 
enough, all the revivals have originated in the southern part of the 
island and, across ihe years, spread all over the country and produced 
a great number of lay-workers in the Church. To its surprise the com- 
mission learned that these revival movements represented a spiritual 
strength in every one of the theological institutions, in addition to 
being a great blessing in the daily life of hundreds of congregations, 
enabling men and women to take part in the activities of a normal 
working congregation, in preaching, visiting and social work. We must, 
however, add that, while in earlier years the revivals were completely 
identified with the official churches, there has recently been a tendency 
to split up and even to form sects, a trend which it is hoped will not 
increase. On the whole, all the theological institutions reported that 
the revivals exercised a sound influence on the daily life of these 
institutions. 

The commonplace remark that we are living in crucial and decisive 
times applies also to the situation in the churches of Madagascar 
to-day. There has been a long and solid growth from foreign mission 
to national churches since at least 1862 and it has really made headway. 
It is amazing to see how self-supporting the churches are in all the inland 
areas. Something in the character and psychology of the Malagasy 
tribes leads them not only to present gifts to each other but also to 
give gifts to the work of the Church. Congregations in the interior can 
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gather millions of Malagasy francs for the building of new churches. 
The question of self-support does not seem to be the insurmountable 
obstacle that it forms in many other parts of the world, though it would 
be easy to point out places on the coastal areas where they have tried 
hard to build new churches and have not been able to finish them in 
ten or twenty years. There are hundreds of church-workers who do not 
receive their full salaries in these areas. Madagascar also has its troubles 
with accountancy. But progress has been made and, as a whole, the 
churches are to-day better equipped for their life than at any other time. 
Responsibility has been handed over to the Malagasy church leaders. 
The churches have framed their constitutions. Still, one is tempted to 
say that the churches are entering upon a quite crucial era. Inevitably 
the new political atmosphere, as self-government develops, will make 
its impact upon the whole church situation as well. It will raise, to all 
concerned, the question whether the transition from mission to church 
has taken its rightful course with the necessary speed or not. I mentioned 
a generation of outstanding leaders who have gone to their graves. 
Perhaps the most important duty for those of us who love Madagascar 
and its Church is to prepare as many new leaders as possible to become 
God’s humble servants in the pulpit or in the office, whether in spiritual 
or in administrative work, for the coming of the Kingdom of God. 
FRIDTJOV BIRKELI 


Editorial note: The I.M.C. Commission’s report has already been 
published in French and is obtainable from the Société des Missions 
Evangéliques de Paris, 102 Boulevard Arago, Paris XIV. Editions in 
English (from the International Missionary Council, Edinburgh 
House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1 and 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, 10) and Malagasy (from the Rev. F. C. Carpenter, 6 rue Georges 
V, B.P. 538, Tananarive, Madagascar) are in active preparation as 
this article goes to press. 








RE-THINKING MISSIONS 
AFTER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, in 1932, a book appeared which created 

a major sensation in missionary circles in the United States and 
attracted wide attention elsewhere among those who were concerned 
for the world mission of the Church. It bore the title Re-thinking 
Missions and was the culmination of what was known as the Laymen’s 
Foreign Missions Inquiry. That Inquiry arose from a conviction held 
by many laymen in the United States who were supporting foreign 
missions that the entire enterprise needed sympathetic but objective 
re-study. The laymen did not question the basic purpose of the world 
mission, but they were concerned that foreign missions as then carried 
on did not evoke as much support as formerly from the constituency 
or from youth. They believed that the time called for a thorough 
re-appraisal of motives and methods. Mr John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
shared this conviction and financed the Inquiry, but he deliberately 
refrained from interfering in any way with’ its scope, choice of 
personnel, procedures or conclusions. 

The scope, personnel and procedures can be quickly outlined. The 
original suggestion arose from Northern Baptists. Laymen from the 
Congregational, Dutch Reformed, Protestant Episcopal, Methodist 
Episcopal, Presbyterian U.S.A. and United Presbyterian Churches 
were also enlisted, and from them and from the Baptists a Board of 
Directors was chosen. The scope of the Inquiry was confined to the 
missions of those churches in India, Burma, China and Japan. To 
each of these countries a group of carefully selected research workers, 
‘fact-finders’, was sent to collect data. Their extensive reports were 
placed at the disposal of a Commission of Appraisal. The Commission 
of Appraisal was headed by the distinguished philosopher, Professor 
William E. Hocking, of Harvard, already intimately familiar with 
missions through attendance at the meeting of the International 


Missionary Council at Jerusalem in 1928, and had as other members’ 


fourteen outstanding laymen, women, clergymen and educators: no 
abler group could have been assembled. It spent about nine months 


in visiting the countries concerned and in framing its report. The 
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report was Re-thinking Missions, and was presented to the mission 
boards involved in the autumn of 1932. It was later supplemented by 
a series of volumes which contained the cream of the detailed reports 
of the fact-finders and the Commission of Appraisal. 

The vigorous debate which was provoked by Re-thinking Missions 
centred chiefly on the theological and philosophical convictions which 
governed the document and which, persuasively set forth, were chiefly 
the work of Professor Hocking. However, the larger part of the volume 
dealt with the several aspects of the missionary enterprise and concluded 
with a chapter on the ‘home base’ administration which advocated a 
centralized supervision for added efficiency and the prevention of 
needless duplication. 

At this late date it would be fruitless either to rehearse the debate or 
to re-awaken it. However, it is of first-class importance to seek to 
ascertain in what ways the situation confronted by the world mission 
of the Church has changed, in what directions the world mission has 
moved, to what extent developments in it have been counter to the 
direction advocated by Re-thinking Missions, and in what respect they 
have been in accord with it. Here is not merely a subject for academic 
study: it is closely related to our quite necessary endeavour to look 
into the future and to plan how best to meet the challenge of both 
the present and the future. 

As we look back across the quarter century since 1932, it is clear 
that out of the forces which the appraisers recognized major changes 
which they did not foresee have come in the world at large and in the 
world mission. Indeed, it is doubtful whether any in that day could 
have anticipated them all. 

What have been the changes in the world at large? They are so 
obvious that we need only remind ourselves of them. The rise and 
collapse of Hitler and Mussolini; the Second World War, with its 
profound global repercussions; the wars in Korea and Indochina; 
the coming of the atomic age and the threat of still more shaking 
world conflict—how they have altered the scene, both in the Occident 
and in Asia, which was the Inquiry’s concern! How different the Asia 
of to-day from the one which the fact-finders and the appraisers 
surveyed! In India the British raj has been succeeded by an independent 
India and Pakistan; Ceylon is independent; Burma has moved com- 
pletely out of the Commonwealth; the mainland of China has been 
captured by Communism, has proudly severed its ties with the West 
and is enthusiastically in alliance with the U.S.S.R.; Japan, foiled in 
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her effort to master East Asia, is recovering from the prostration 
which accompanied defeat. In regions which were not covered by th 
Inquiry the anti-colonial movement has proceeded apace: Korea, 
freed from Japan, but divided; Taiwan, the refuge of the Republic 
of China; the Philippines, Indonesia and the countries of Indochina, 
fully independent; Malaya promised independence; the Bandung 
conference with its voicing of Asian and African aspirations; the 
coming of Israel and the heightened tensions with the Arab nations; 
the Cypriot demand for enosis; the full independence of Egypt; Suez; 
the successful challenge to the French in Morocco and Tunis and the 
revolt in Algeria; the Gold Coast independent, as the State of Ghana, 
and its neighbour Nigeria in like status. The general trend was evident, 
but the details could not have been forecast. The resurgence of Islam, 
Hinduism and Buddhism, so closely associated with sensitive national- 
ism, was beginning to be apparent, but its present manifestations were 
not predictable. Nor was the alignment of much of the world between 
the two power blocs represented by the United States and Russia 
prophesied, with the efforts at ‘neutralism’ of newly independent 
peoples. The world-wide revolution, affecting all aspects of life, was 
already under way and was noted, but its breath-taking pace, especially 
in what we are now calling the lands of rapid social change, could 
not have been envisaged. Apartheid was a possibility, but the decision 
had not been made. 

The changes in the world mission have been fully as spectacular: 
some began to be perceived at the time of the Inquiry, but others were 
unanticipated. The movement towards the autonomy of the churches 
of Asia, accompanied by what was then prominent in missionary 
vocabulary, ‘devolution’, was obvious. So, too, were the trends towards 
co-operation and unity. However, neither the fact-finders nor the 
appraisers foresaw how rapidly the responsibility for the world mission 
would devolve on these churches or the forms which unity would 
take. The closing of the mainland of China to missionaries and the 
expropriation by the Communist state of Christian institutions which 
had absorbed much of missionary personnel and funds have placed 
the obligation for Christian’ witness squarely upon the churches of 


China. That the churches have survived the shock re-enforces the, 
convictions of those who believe that upon them greater emphasis’ 


should have been given than the Inquiry or many missionaries and 
mission boards saw a quarter of a century ago. The importance of the 
churches in the on-going mission was also emphasized when during 
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their occupation the Japanese shut off assistance from the West to 
the Christian forces in China, the Philippines, Indonesia, Thailand 
and Burma. That these churches had inner vitality, small minorities 
though most of them are, was unmistakably demonstrated: they 
survived and, at least among the Bataks and Karens, gained in numbers. 
Re-thinking Missions noted their weaknesses, weaknesses which are 
still there, as in their sister churches in the Occident, but it did not 
fully appreciate their strength. 

Re-thinking Missions put its finger on some of the clamant in- 
adequacies of theological education in Asia, but it failed to appreciate 
fully either the major importance of that phase of the world mission 
or one of its fundamental problems, the economic base of the churches. 
If the churches are central to the world mission, an able and adequately 
prepared clergy is absolutely essential ; and modifications, even drastic 
departures from the forms of preparation current in the West, are 
imperative. Confronted with a quite different society and with much 
smaller economic resources than the churches of the West, the churches 
of Asia—and Africa and Latin America—and the missions which 
assist them would be guilty of major neglect if they were to fail to place 
much more emphasis than in the past on theological education and on 
experimenting with forms of the ministry and of church organization 
adapted to ‘conditions in these continents. Fortunately the churches 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America and the boards which aid them 
are becoming aware of the urgency of the problem. Of this there is 
encouraging evidence in the surveys of theological education in 
Africa and Madagascar under the auspices of the International 
Missionary Council and the comprehensive planning made possible 
by the Nanking Theological Seminary Foundation, first in China and 
latterly in South-east Asia. Advances in Latin America are also 
marked. 

Movement towards co-operation and unity has proceeded rapidly, 
although not always in the form envisaged by Re-thinking Missions. 
Since that book was written, the World Council of Churches, then 
unanticipated, has come into being. In close co-operation with the 
International Missionary Council it has more and more concerned 
itself with the world mission. That concern has been shown in inter- 
church aid, by a joint office of the two bodies in East and South Asia, 
by conferences sponsored by both and by a proposed integration in 
which the world mission will be at the very heart of the oecumenical 
movement. The slogan ‘mission and unity’ is both descriptive and 
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significant. The Church of South India, steps towards similar unions 
in North India and Ceylon, the Church of Christ in Thailand, the 
Church of Christ in Japan, the United Church of Christ in the 
Philippines and the federation of the churches in Indonesia are 
examples of union which go further than the appraisers dared recom. 
mend. The marked advance towards united effort in the Belgian Congo 
and in several other parts of Africa would have pleased them. 

Presumably both fact-finders and appraisers would have been 
excited by the progress towards joint planning and action of ‘younger’ 
and ‘older’ churches in the world mission and by the movement beyond 
even that nomenclature and its associated ‘partners in obedience’. 
The way in which the churches of Asia are joining in the world mission 
by seeking to spread the Gospel outside their respective countries is 
not entirely new, but recently has been augmented—as in the nascent 
Asia Council for the Oecumenical Mission and individual efforts 
which preceded it. So, too, the Quadrennial Convention of the Student 
Volunteer Movement in Athens, Ohio, over the year end of 1955-1956, 
with its deliberate bringing together of students from many lands, not 
simply from North America, for joint thinking and planning for the 
world mission, witnessed to a concern among Christian youth which 
transcends denominational, confessional, national, regional and racial 
boundaries. 

Emphasis on the part of the churches of Asia on the world mission 
has been accentuated by post-Second World War developments which 
the Inquiry could scarcely have anticipated. The closing of the main- 
land of China to missionaries and the difficulty of obtaining visas for 
missionaries who wish to go to India, Burma and Indonesia have 
pointed up the imperative call to the churches of these lands to the 
evangelization of their respective countries. 

A development which runs counter to the movement towards unity 
and which was only foreshadowed at the time of the Inquiry, is the 
rapid growth in Asia, Africa and Latin America of the missions of 
groups and denominations which do not co-operate in the oecumenical 
movement. Approximately half the Protestant missionaries in Japan 
and much more than half of those in Taiwan are in this category. 


Here must be classed the most rapidly growing bodies in the Caribbean, : 


South America and the Philippines. Indeed, then on-co-operating 
bodies are more and more the growing geographical edge of Protestant- 
ism. Their prominence should compel those churches who join in the 
oecumenical movement to re-appraise their methods and message in 
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more drastic fashion than did even the Inquiry. This means searching 
examination of existing procedures. Have we given sufficient heed to 
what was said at Willingen in 1952, that we have become “bogged 
down”? Particularly in view of what is being done by the Point Four 
Programme of the Government of the United States, have we become 
too much anchored to institutions some of whose functions are being 
performed by governments? Are we estopped by our existing obliga- 
tions from moving out into new areas and frontiers? Are we sufficiently 
aware that because of the increase in the world’s population there are 
to-day more millions who have not so much heard the name of Christ 
than twenty-five years ago? 

In two striking ways missionaries and mission boards have not 
carried out the recommendations of the appraisers. With a few excep- 
tions, some of them notable, missionaries have not taken the attitude 
towards non-Christian religions which was urged so cogently in 
Re-thinking Missions: the movement in Protestant theology has been 
away from the kind of liberalism represented in the volume. Nor has 
the suggestion of the unified administration of the ‘home base’ set forth 
in the closing chapter of the book been adopted: the United States 
has seen increasing co-operation through the Division of Foreign 
Missions of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. and several boards have collaborated closely in their relations 
with the Church of Christ in Japan, but no such inclusive structure as 
was recommended has been attempted. 

In at least one respect the concern which prompted the Inquiry has 
been relieved by the progress of events. The laymen were disturbed 
by.the falling off of subscriptions and by a decline in the fervour which 
had undergirded the missionary enterprise. At the time that concern 
seemed to be justified, for in the reaction and isolationism in the 
United States after the First World War, followed by the financial 
depression of the 1930s, the decline both in interest and in giving was 
sobering. Latterly, however, giving has reached new heights and 
applicants of high quality for missionary service have been coming 
forward. 

In a number of ways the policies of the boards whose missions were 


4 the subject of the Inquiry have progressively corresponded with the 


hope of the appraisers. On page 28 of Re-thinking Missions six ‘perman- 
ent functions’ of missions were set forth under the descriptive caption 
‘Foreign service: ambassadorship’ as contrasted with ‘temporary 
functions : Church planting’. 


' 
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1. Maintaining a relatively few hi uipped representing the Christian 
sas of thought tad life, ackeptable'to or uned Ey the foreign fand 
Standing at the service of the local church for advice and counsel, as well as 


of other leaders of thought and religion. 

3. Studying sympathetically the problems of the ing local culture; trying 
to preserve what is valuable in the past of the people, and to minimize the dangen 
of abrupt break with tradition. 


4. Carrying on pioneer and pan work in education, medicine, rum 
development and other social app tions of the Christian view of life, primarily 
in view of the emerging needs of the foreign land. 

OE pe ey reer 
qualted Christians, and an pamces of liaison wit scholarly inquirers and interpestah 
oO t. 
promoting world unity through the spread ofthe universal elements of religion: 
enlivening the churches at home and abroad through rapport with each other. 

None of the six recommendations fully meets the minds of the 
boards upon whom the major responsibility for the foreign missionary 
enterprise has rested: some of the vocabulary now seems out-moded 
or to reflect a theological viewpoint which is not generally accepted, 
Nor would the representative of the world mission, no matter of what 
continent, regard the statement as comprehensive of their hopes and 
policies: much would need to be added. Yet in each of the six, and 
particularly in the first four, there is that to which those now devoted 
to the world mission would heartily subscribe and towards which 
policies and action have been moving. 

How far the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry has been responsible 
for the trend of thinking and action would be impossible to determine. 
We may assume that the sponsors of the Inquiry would not be interested 
in claiming credit: they would, rather, be happy to see that to at least 
some degree movement has been in the direction which they desired 
and be grateful if, either by dissent from or assent to Re-thinking 
Missions, the world mission continues with wide-ranging vision and 
with programmes adapted to the changing situation. 

KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 
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KRAEMER THEN AND NOW 


By SABAPATHY KULANDRAN 


T° those who had the privilege of seeing and hearing the debate 
round Dr Kraemer’s first book, The Christian Message in a Non- 
Christian World, at Tambaram eighteen years ago, it is refreshing to 
find the debate resumed by the publication of an equally big book from 
his pen, Religion and the Christian Faith.1 There is scarcely any reader 
who can finish reading a book by Dr Kraemer without to some extent 
being overwhelmed by the range and depth of erudition and the 
brilliance of mind that he brings to bear on every question that he 
treats. There is also, in spite of wide differences in views, much in 
common between Dr Kraemer and his (perhaps favourite) antagonist, 
Dr S. Radhakrishnan, in the way in which both can bring a nimble 
wit to play upon the profoundest subject and toss off an epigram with 
the ease and neatness that a playwright would envy. 

What is Dr Kraemer trying to do in this book? It might be said 
that he is trying to answer all the critics who have commented on 
his last book during these eighteen years. To a certain extent it is 
true; but he deals in this book with the views of those who never had 
the opportunity of reading his first book, people like Justin Martyr, 
Origen, Aquinas and Zwingli. While Dr Kraemer certainly seems to 
indulge, and is almost necessarily compelled to indulge (it must be 
confessed with considerable relish), in almost unending polemics to 
maintain his position, he is really attempting to settle a matter with 
his conscience. At Tambaram and ever since, many theologians and 
scholars of religions, and quite a few who were not either, had hurled 
arguments at him. But the one argument that troubled him acutely 
was the fact of Romans 2: 1-16, that the Gentiles who have no Law 
may yet have the work of the Law written in their hearts. This book 
is largely an effort to accommodate the standpoint of that biblical 
passage within the opinions professed by Dr Kraemer in The Christian 
Message in a Non-Christian World in 1938. 

His new book shifts the controversy from the scene of eighteen 
years ago. There is greater sweep and range now, but the pace of 
battle has slackened considerably, though of course Dr Kraemer 


1 London: Lutterworth Press. 1956. Philadelphia: Westminster Press. 1957. 
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will not allow us to believe it. The first book was written for an inter. 
national meeting on missions. The meeting was taking place in a land 
with teeming populations which owed allegiance to other faiths than 
the Christian. A book called Re-thinking Missions written some years 
previously was considered by many to have knocked the bottom out 
of the missionary enterprise as conducted till then. The eyes of non- 
Christian scholars were on the meeting and its central theme. Non- 
Christian religions were themselves looming in the forefront. In one 
of the most magnificent performances in the history of theological 
polemics, Dr Kraemer grappled with every issue raised by the encounter 
of Christianity with non-Christian religions and completely turned the 
tables on his opponents, with a style of terrific power, a wealth of 
learning and an almost breathless vehemence. That was a battle of life 
and death, fought on the frontiers. This book shifts the scene from 
those areas of noise and tumult. This is a philosophical discussion 
concerned with the capacities of the human mind and the limits of 
reason. That was concerned with non-Christian religions. This is 
concerned with the human mind that produces religions. There he 
was On a posteriori grounds, grappling with facts. Here he is on a 
priori grounds, investigating first principles. There he was dealing with 
Dr Hocking’s terrible blow to the missionary enterprise. Here he is 
questioning the validity of Professor Tillich’s philosophy of the 
identity of thought and being; but, like Sir Winston Churchill, of 
whom it is said that he can make an account of the battle of Jutland 
sound exciting, Dr Kraemer can invest both issues with the same 
urgency. 

A discussion of the mind involves an enquiry into the status of 
philosophy. Though Dr Kraemer occasionally admits that philosophy 
has a certain cultural function in man, made in the image of God, 
throughout almost the whole book he throws the entire weight of his 
authority against it, fortifying himself by a frequent invocation of 
Tertullian’s dictum, ‘What has Athens to do with Jerusalem?’ The 
chief cause of his grievance against philosophy is its metaphysical 
pretensions, that is, its claim to put forward certain world-views. 
Because of these pretensions, philosophy has often wanted to sit in 
judgment on religion and prescribe the atmosphere in which the 
relationship between itself and religion is to be settled. This has led 
to religion wanting always ‘to court Notre Dame Philosophy’. So 
strongly is his ire aroused against philosophy that he usually tends to 
think of it as a fraud. Not merely is he against philosophy as such, 
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but he is never sparing in his denunciation of any attempt to associate 
the characteristics of philosophy with the Christian faith. He is against 
any attempt to form a system out of God’s dealings with man. 

Professor D. M. Mackinnon, of Aberdeen University, has, in the 
Essays in Christology, recently presented to Dr Karl Barth on his 
seventieth birthday, made a spirited defence of the necessity, in fact 
the inescapability, of philosophy in the realm of the Christian faith. 
He declares that ‘to say that the proposition “Christ was crucified 
under Pontius Pilate” is not a necessary proposition, is to draw on the 
resources of an entire philosophy of logic’ and suggests that there is 
no difference between saying that a thing is sub specie aeternitatis and 
that it is sub specie crucis. 

Dr Kraemer’s unwarranted pos‘tion in regard to philosophy is due, 
it would seem, to two things: to a one-sided view of philosophy and 
to a one-sided view of the Gospel. He tends to identify philosophy too 
rigorously with one type of philosophy, as may be seen from the fact 
that to him Athens stands for all philosophy. His real quarrel is with 
Platonism or any form of idealism because, in view of its belief in the 
basic identity of the divine with the human, it wants to put forward 
world-views. To identify all philosophy with Athens, however, would 
be like identifying all civilization with Babylon or every mountain 
with Olympus. There are various types of philosophy, including a 
philosophy that denies the possibility of any philosophy at all. A 
touch of irony is lent to the discussion by the fact that A. G. Hogg 
called the thesis of Dr Kraemer’s first book ‘the product of a certain 
kind of philosophy’. Secondly, Dr Kraemer’s position in regard to 
philosophy is due to a partial view of the Christian faith. He seems to 
conceive of the Christian faith chiefly, if not exclusively, as a dialogue 
between God and man. It js also a gospel, that is, a story. A story must 
be talked about and thought about. When Dr Kraemer speaks of 
biblical anthropology and epistemology, it is obvious that he himself 
does not escape the categories of thought which are considered to 
constitute philosophy. Philosophy is the expression of the urge in 
man to think in an orderly manner. If it is not capable of the Infinite, 
it cannot help asking questions about it. It may not be able to arrive 
at the right answers, but it is the very capacity to ask questions about 
the Infinite which enables man to receive revelation. Philosophy and 
theology are certainly not the same, but they may be two aspects of 
the same quality. 

Though Dr Kraemer is now engaged largely in dealing with the 
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standpoints of various thinkers through the ages, his aim is to defin 
the validity or status of religions (he would say religion) including 
empirical Christianity, vis-d-vis the Christian faith or Revelation. In 
his first book he had laid down in definite, if not startling, terms that 
while the Christian faith was the revelation of God, non-Christian 
religions were human achievements, however noble they might be; 
and that to talk of the Christian faith fulfilling the non-Christian 
religions or of the missionary finding points of contact between the 
Christian faith and other religions was absurd. When it was known 
that Dr Kraemer was producing another book, the theological world 
waited with eagerness to see what stand he would take on this life. 
and-death missionary issue, in view of the opinion held when The 
Christian Message in a Non-Christian World was published, that on 
the one hand his position was the only sound basis for the missionary 
task and on the other that, since the process of teaching was always an 
advance from the more known to the less known, Dr Kraemer had 
made the task of the missionary impossible. 

In his first work his starting point was the non-Christian religions. 
He had taught non-Christian religions in Leiden for a long time; and 
from the position to which he was accustomed he proceeded to 
consider whether the various religious systems produced at various 
times and in various countries, in different circumstances, with their 
great diversities and their utterly unacceptable teachings, could be 
said to be the revelation of God in any degree. This time his whole 
angle of approach is different. He is facing the question whether God, 
who is unceasingly concerned with saving man and is unceasingly 
struggling with man to reveal Himself, could be said to have been 
unable to break through human resistance and communicate Himself to 
man at all. On the one hand he finds the phenomenon of non-Christian 
religions which as systems of religion he cannot by any means accept 
as revelation, and on the other he has to reckon with the fact of God’s 
unceasing endeavour to reveal Himself. He solves the dilemma by 
adopting a ‘yes’ and ‘no’ position, attributing to non-Christian 
religions an ‘ambivalent character’. While it is unchallengeable, he 
says, that God does speak to everyone and that man does hear, the 
resulting systems are distortions of God’s revelation. They are, he 
says, partly positive and partly negative responses to God. He utters, 
however, a strong warning against any easy attempt to distinguish 
between the two types of response, since what is positive may be also 
negative, and what is negative may be also positive. This conclusion 
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gives Dr Kraemer ample opportunities to indulge his almost unrivalled 
capacity and qualification for polemics in this sphere. 

There is a story that once a King of Ceylon went for a walk along 
the shores of the great lake in the capital city with four of his ministers. 
A sudden gust of wind caught the balloon-like garments that encased 
the middle part of his body and threw him into the water. Two of his 
ministers would not go to his rescue as they considered it treasonable 
totouch the King’s sacred person. The other two jumped in and brought 
the King to safety, on the grounds that it would have been treasonable 
to have stood by and done nothing. When the King had recovered his 
composure sufficiently, he is said to have called his executioner and 
and to have had the first two beheaded for indifference to his safety 
and the other two for their presumption in daring to touch him. It 
was agreed by all that the King’s dignity had been vindicated. 

In a similar manner Dr Kraemer first directs his attention to those 
whose views may be said to be against those usually associated with 
him and knocks them down: Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, 
Aquinas, Sédderblom, Dr Radhakrishnan, Professor Tillich and a host 
of others of the same kind. Then he turns round and knocks down 
Dr Karl Barth for saying too emphatically what he himself had 
always been sayingi there is only Dr Brunner left and he is knocked 
down for disagreeing with Dr Barth. The book is littered with the 
fallen figures of theological giants on either side of the issue. The 
position which Dr Kraemer takes up in this book about the ambivalent 
character of religions enables him to mete even-handed punishment 
to friend and foe alike. 

How far has Dr Kraemer moved in his second book? In the first 
book he had said that there was no continuity between the Christian 
faith and non-Christian religions. In the Christian faith, he said, God 
revealed Himself, while non-Christian religions were human achieve- 
ments. To talk, therefore, of those religions being a praeparatio 
evangelica or of the Christian faith being their fulfilment was absurd. 
There were no points of contact by which those of other religions 
could be led to Christ. The only point of contact was the missionary 
himself. 

What Dr Kraemer does in this book is to acknowledge that God does 
speak to all men and that we cannot question the fact that into the 
vast complex of each non-Christian religion God’s revelation has 
undeniably entered. He controverts, however, the distinction between 
general and special revelation, whereby God is said to disclose certain 
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of His more easily acceptable or intelligible characteristics to non. 
Christian religions, reserving a special revelation of Himself in the 
Christian faith. Christ is revealing Himself always and everywhere; 
but man is always distorting that revelation. This happens in empirical 
Christianity also. The result is that in every religious system revelation 
is distorted. Dr Kraemer no longer holds that revelation is absent 
from non-Christian religions. What he holds now is that the character 
of non-Christian religions is dialectical, that is, no system is a purely 
‘yes’ or a purely ‘no’ response; yet one cannot distinguish the one from 
the other. The responses are so interwoven that not merely are the 
systems dialectical but every feature of the response is dialectical, 
being ‘yes’ and ‘no’ at the same time. In view of this it is obvious that 
what he said earlier about the relationship between the Christian faith 
and non-Christian systems still stands. There may be a difference 
between saying that non-Christian systems are human achievements 
and saying that they are distortions; but the difference is slight. 

The main contention of the first book was that there was no con- 
tinuity between the Christian faith and non-Christian religions and 
that Christian faith does not fulfil them. But there also Dr Kraemer 
had maintained that ‘Revelation, the self-disclosure of God, is not a 
simple process of the divine mind communicating exceptional truth and 
insight to the human mind, but is the profound and long-drawn struggle 
of God, who in his revelation is ignored and neglected by man’. He 
does not say anything different now. There also he had admitted ‘the 
religious and moral life of man is man’s achievement, but also God's 
wrestling with him ... to indicate systematically and concretely 
where God revealed Himself and wrestled and wrestles with man in 
non-Christian religions is not possible’. These admissions, made in a 
somewhat minor key last time and scarcely noticed by his readers, in 
view of the thunderous arguments about discontinuity, are em- 
phatically and unequivocally asserted now. But the fundamental thesis 
that he maintained in the last book stands hardly affected. 

J. N. Farquhar, whose book, The Crown of Hinduism, was published 
about forty years ago, is a misunderstood figure. He would certainly 
have withdrawn his membership from his own school if he had lived 
long enough. He was a missionary of undoubted loyalty to the Christian 
faith. In his book, while recognizing the fact of revelation in non- 
Christian religions, he sought to establish why it was that non- 
Christians should come to Jesus Christ. Dr Kraemer’s first book was 
considered to be a protest against the ‘school of fulfilment’ which had 
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started with Farquhar. Now that Dr Kraemer admits the fact of 
revelation in non-Christian religions as Farquhar did, it will be 
interesting to examine how they stand in relation to each other. 

To help us to understand the matter it will be well to recall the 
background of The Crown of Hinduism. Farquhar was living at a 
time when Christian theology was thoroughly enjoying a new con- 
ception of man, after centuries of belief that humanity was a mass of 
perdition. It was also a time when Christian theology was looking in 
open-eyed wonder at the discoveries of scholars like Max Miiller and 
Rhys Davids in the field of non-Christian religions. While Christian 
scholars saw in non-Christian religions much that they could not 
justify, they also found much that was noble and beautiful. It confirmed 
their general estimate of man. The immediate problem that Farquhar 
was facing was that of reconciling a race that was ruled to a message 
carried by representatives of a race that was ruling. Whereas Dr 
Kraemer is now trying to maintain that Christian faith is a revelation 
and not a religion, Farquhar had then to fight hard to try to prove 
that the Christian faith was a religion and not a culture. Farquhar 
had to win those who were estranged by ‘the extreme insolence not 
infrequently shown to Indians by individual Europeans, when the 
swaggering British private, the shop assistant, the mill mechanic, the 
army officer and, occasionally, even the Indian civilian, display their 
common lack of breeding. . . .’ The Indian felt that Christianity was 
out to destroy his culture and substitute an alien culture. Farquhar 
was attempting to disarm this hostility. 

Farquhar held that, unlike Buddhism or Islam, which set aside or 
wanted to destroy Hinduism, the Christian faith fulfilled Hinduism, 
as at one time it fulfilled the religion of Israel. Jesus had never wanted 
to destroy Judaism. He had said He had come to fulfil it. Farquhar 
fully acknowledged ‘the great and good work done by each of the 
great religions’. He recognized that in ‘each of these religions men 
and women are being trained in goodness and lifted nearer God’. He 
confessed that ‘these great and good results prove the presence of 
truth in each of these systems’ and that ‘in the philosophy and theistic 
theology of Hinduism there are many precious truths enshrined’. But 
even as the greater religions were superior to the lower religions, 
Christianity was superior to those higher religions. ‘A religion is only 
useful as long as it is the highest that people know.’ He found that the 
ancient Hindu system in which great truths had appeared was now 
effectually preventing those truths from leavening the people. 

12 ; 
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How does this compare with Dr Kraemer’s standpoint? Has 
come near Farquhar? Certainly not. While Farquhar also held that 
religion was an organism and that each element in a religion had 
logical and almost inevitable place in that system, he was always 
willing to separate the good elements from such bad elements 4 
caste, the doctrine of Karma, idolatry, the system of religious prosti- 
tutes and priestcraft. To Dr Kraemer it is difficult to sift the good 
elements from the bad, because the good elements often have a ‘no’ 
response in them and the bad elements a ‘yes’ response. To Farquhar 
there is an underlying unity in all religions, but there is a distinction 
between higher and lower religions. To Dr Kraemer there are only 
two wholes: religio vera and religio falsa. To him, in spite of all that 
may be good and beautiful in it, all religion (empirical Christianity 
included) is a distortion. To Farquhar, man is essentially good. He 
may be debased by religion. To Dr Kraemer it is man who debases 
revelation. Farquhar was trying to compare non-Christian religions 
with Christianity. Dr Kraemer is trying, and perhaps has always been 
trying, to look at all religious systems in the light of a righteous God 
struggling to reveal Kiimself to sinful man. It is therefore obvious that 
the distance between Farquhar and Dr Kraemer still remains very 
wide and has hardly been narrowed at all. 

A. G. Hogg had for a long time been a missionary in India and 
had just retired from the Principalship of Madras Christian College, 
where the International Missionary Council’s meeting of 1938 took 
place. He was held in great veneration both for his piety and for his 
learning. [dis criticism of Dr Kraemer at that time received wide 
attention. How does Dr Kraemer stand now in relation to A. G. Hogg? 
It would seem that, while the gap between the two has not yet been 
closed, it has been appreciably narrowed. When Dr Kraemer’s first 
book was published Hogg said that ‘human response io God’s self- 
revealing activity may be deplorably crude and grudgingly rebellious’, 
but that it was a fact and that therefore it could not be denied that a 
religion showed ‘a penetrative divine effort at self-disclosure, even 
though sometimes it might be microscopic’. Dr Kraemer said of this 
at that time that what was deplorably crude and rebelliously grudging 
was no response at all. The difference between Hogg and Dr Kraemer 


warned against the dangers of building on similarities, as religions 
were totalitarian; and Hogg was in agreement. Dr Kraemer claimed 
that the problem was not to relate Christian thought to India or China 
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but to express it through those different heritages. Hogg agreed. 
‘Divine self-revealing initiative and human cultural evolution are thus 
not antithetical but correlative and interpenetrative,’ said Hogg. Dr 
Kraemer has sufficiently changed to say that cultural activity is a 
mandate on man, who is created in the image of God. The only 
difference that remains, then, between Hogg and Dr Kraemer is about 
how to make revelation acceptable to non-Christians. Hogg felt that 
Dr Kraemer had not written from the point of view of pedagogy, 
that is, ordo cognoscendi, but from the point of view of ordo essendi, 
which was important in theology. Dr Kraemer will reply that pedagogy 
has to be built on ordo essendi. 

The attempt that Dr Kraemer has made to reconcile his previous 
standpoint with that expressed in the Epistle to the Romans is theo- 
logically inescapable. It would not have done at all to look at systems 
of religion and to say that there was no evidence of revelation, when 
the New Testament said that God does speak to all men. Dr Kraemer 
had to square his position with that of the Bible. His resulting position 
does justice to the fact of God’s struggle to reveal Himself and the 
massive and multiform phenomenon of religion contradicting revela- 
tion. Dr Kraemer’s position regarding the ‘yes’ and ‘no’ character of 
every element in non-Christian religions will stand much closer 
scrutiny than Farquhar’s facile attempt to separate the good elements 
from the bad. Anybody who wants to think of Bhakti in Hinduism or 
Saddha in Pali Buddhism as a ‘yes’ response and equate them with 
Christian faith will soon find that in Hindu Bhakti the worshipper has 
a common habit of identifying himself with the god he is wor- 
shipping; and that the unfortunate defect of Saddha in Theravada 
Buddhism is that it does not believe in a God at all. Those who want 
to identify maitriya with Christian love will not have far to go before 
they are told that Theravada Buddhism does not believe in the 
existence of human personality. Dr Kraemer, therefore, does well to 
take the stand which he has adopted. 

However, the relation of the Christian faith to non-Christian 
teligions cannot be left where Dr Kraemer leaves it. It must be settled 
not merely because pedagogy or the ordo cognoscendi demands it, but 


| because the ordo essendi itself demands it. Jesus Christ is the Saviour 
| of all. What about those brought up, then, in systems that do not 


acknowledge Him? What is His relation to them? Dr Kraemer’s 
former contention that the Christian faith judged non-Christian 
teligions is true. If the Christian revelation was in accord with 
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non-Christian systems and did not judge them, then it is not needed 
by those who professed those systems. His present contention that, 
owing to the ambivalent character of non-Christian systems, the 
terms ‘continuity’ and ‘fulfilment’ are largely meaningless belittles the 
importance of the issue at stake. What does Jesus Christ mean to 
those who belong to another spiritual and theological world, who are 
yet God’s children? Salvation is through a process of relationship. 
To fail to establish a relation would be to void the possibility of 
salvation. 

The Gospel has to judge; but it has also to fulfil, if it is to bea 
gospel. The person and work of Christ must meet a certain need. As 
Professor Paul Tillich says, ‘the Christian message provides answers 
to questions implied in human existence’. What does the Christian 
Gospel fulfil? It fulfils quest and not solutions. Quest is human and 
solutions belong to religions. Dr Kraemer quotes Mr P. Chenchiah 
on this point, and says that Jesus kills some of the deepest and most 
persistent human longings. This attitude, however, is due to the fact 
that human quests and religious quests are often mistakenly identified. 
A religious quest is really an attempt to realize or secure a solution 
proffered by a religion. The purpose of a religion is to offer a solution 
and not to initiate a quest. The attempt to escape from samsara is not 
a human quest, but an attempt to realize a solution offered by 
Hinduism. It is because in an earlier generation scholars taught that 
the Gospel fulfilled solutions that the reaction against their teaching 
went to the length of saying that there was no fulfilment of anything. 
But to say that Jesus Christ does not meet a need is to put an unbridge- 
able gap between Him and man. Jesus Christ fulfils human quests, not 
special religious quests. 

There are two kinds of termini: the terminus a quo and the terminus 
ad quem, the terminus from which you start and the terminus at which 
you arrive. Unless there is agreement about the terminus a quo the 
preaching of the Gospel cannot begin. It is because Rethinking Missions 


wanted to start with an agreement about the terminus ad quem 
reached by each religion that the picnic of interreligious fellowship 
envisaged by the book broke up, leaving only Dr S. Radhakrishnan 
protesting on the field. In the picnic party nobody had anything to say 
to anybody else, because everybody was saying the same thing and 
nobody was quite sure what it was. The only purpose for the existence 
of a fellowship of religions was the preservation of civilization, which, 
like the Meridian of Greenwich, for which, it has been said,‘ nobody 
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will die, was unable to infuse sufficient enthusiasm among members 
to persevere in being jolly about the identical character of the religions 
which they represented. 

The preacher of the Christian Gospel must start from an initial 
agreement. At the terminus a quo there must be agreement; but the 
preacher must proceed to an initial disagreement, otherwise he need 
not have started out at all. But the initial disagreement must fulfil 
and do justice to the initial agreement; for if the terminus ad quem is 
irrelevant to the terminus a quo, the journey between the two is not 
worth while. The initial disagreement, however, must be turned into 
an ultimate agreement; if it is not, the listener will not stay there. 
Nobody can dwell permanently with that with which he does not 
agree. It is the difficulty of facing initial disagreements that makes some 
good people say that the process of preaching proceeds from agreement 
to agreement. If that is so, there is no advance. People who tell Hindus 
or Buddhists that their religions also say what Christianity is saying 
and that therefore there is no harm in their accepting Christianity, are 
not saying that Christianity fulfils Hinduism or Buddhism, but that 
Hinduism or Buddhism fulfils Christianity. The missionary on the 
whole is doing, the world over, what he should—setting out from 
initial agreements he proceeds to initial disagreements and then to 
ultimate agreements. If the missionary enterprise has met with success 
so far, it is because the missionary has been doing this. 

In common with many, the present writer wishes to express to Dr 
Kraemer his gratitude for another scholarly and brilliant contribution 
to the theology (or philosophy) of missions. 

SABAPATHY KULANDRAN 








MODERN METHODS OF EVANGELIZATION 


By JOHN GARRETT 


UR post-Reformation tradition in the Protestant churches has 
always been at a disadvantage in pursuing its mission to the 
greater part of the non-European world. Since the Renaissance and 
the diffusion of the printed book, we have all been guilty of that form 
of provincialism that assumes the primacy of the word in Christian 
communication. I call it provincialism because, in the strict sense, the 
phenomenon of popular literacy has been confined to a short period 
of the life of western Europe and its colonies. Could it not be part of 
our implicit assumption of superiority over the nations to whom we 
now take the Gospel that they will be wrought into the pattern their 
Heavenly Father intends for them only by following us in the pathway 
of advanced verbal education? Is it not possible that Chinese, Asians, 
Indians and Africans, especially in their present state of culture, have 
a deeper need, as children of God, to meet Christ as the image of the 
Father? Has not the whole previous history of pastoral peoples and 
of the great masses in the cities been shaped more by the force of 
pictures, carvings, songs, dances, sacraments, festivals and incantations 
than by the written word or the spoken discourse? 
The diffusion of the faith in Europe and North Africa was pre- 
dominantly by these more evocative and simple means. Preaching led 
men into a form of worship that expressed the joy of the craftsman, 
the inner cohesion of the commune. The weaver and the mason, the 
goldsmith and the farmer—together these men and their families, 
though not susceptible to developed use of the word, joined in an 
offertory of praise and self-dedication that was the response of their 
culture to the act of God in the Incarnation and the Atonement. 
Does this imply a revival of Catholicism? No. The identity of 
biblical doctrine and Reformed doctrine seems to me to be sub- 
stantially clear. I am rather suggesting that the protest of our non- 


Lutheran reformers against ceremonial, sensuous beauty and all. 


vestiges of ‘folk culture’, though necessary in some respects for their 

time and situation, has been disastrous to our present mission. I would 

apply this to the new machine culture of modern European man as 

much as to the disintegrating pastoral and agricultural societies of the 
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evolving continents. Protestantism, sociologically speaking, has been 
mainly the religion of a commercial bourgeoisie, to whom the vehicle 
of the Spirit is the word. 

But the Spirit is free. He does not make himself known in the last 
analysis in speech. His path is action. He once for all incarnated the 
Word. Our Christ is not most vividly mediated in letters and utterances, 
but in the silence of Golgotha. We recognize Him to-day on the roads 
of the world in His disciples whose bodies He transforms in humble 
love and service. And it is this ‘image’, this ‘eikon’ of the Invisible God, 
which is always more powerful than all our preaching and teaching. 
Our mission is deficient because we have tended to preach Him more 
than we have truly incarnated Him.in forms understood by the non- 
verbal peoples of the so-called primitive societies. 

To-day, in the West, we face an entirely new type of non-verbal 
culture—the society huddled in silent families around the degrading 
parade of low-grade television programmes, the crowd hallucinated by 
the rhythm and thrust of the international football game, the city 
dwellers with eyes glued on the lavish pictures in a thousand magazines. 
They are literate; but they crave images. More, they crave the Image 
of God. If they go to church, they receive sermons from pastors who 
have been steeped in the verbal techniques of Protestant scholasticism. 

These city men of the West therefore have this in common with the 
villagers of Africa and Asia: that they seek a sign and do not clearly 
see the one sign, the Word revealed ever anew in the Body of Christ. 
Moreover their two cultures approach each other with frightening 
speed. The African father, who fed his sense of symbol in the bush by 
listening to the drums or watching the wood-carver at work, is suc- 
ceeded in a single generation by a son who sits in a tin shed in an 
urban slum. There he listens to a Chicago night-club singer on the 
radio. Or by day he watches a power-lathe shaping barrels for automatic 
tifles. The city and country in Africa come together as part of a single 
emerging world culture. In West and East, in the Arctic and in Africa, 
that culture will be moulded, as all mass cultures have been moulded 
before, by the influence of symbol, sign and group ritual. Film, photo- 
graphs, the curve and sweep of a new architecture, design in aircraft 
or industrial craftsmanship in household utensils—these are the 
harbingers of the shape of life in a to-morrow we dimly see. It is true 
that the word will then still be the province of élites, some aristocracy 
of this vaguely emerging future. But no corps of philosophers, no 
administrators or clergymen, can hope to lead and aid men and 
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women then unless they are alert now to the necessity of using all the 
new forces that shape men’s minds in the present. To be timid here, 
where we are called to use the mass media in new, creative and respon- 
sible ways, is not only to fall into the error of archaism; it is to fail 
God, who calls us to fold up our threadbare tents and build a new 
house in a new land, where His Glory may dwell securely as a light 
for the peoples. 

The two most widely diffused instruments for reaching people in 
our day are the Press and the radio. The first of these is usually thought 
to be a means of spreading ideas by the force of the printed word. In 
fact to-day I believe analysis would show that pictures, design, layout, 
use of colour and type-faces are of equal importance with what is 
written in newspapers and magazines. I do not mean that ‘the packaging 
is as important as the article it contains’. I mean that unless the 
packaging commends the article to the eye of the public that it is 
destined to reach, it is not likely that a non-verbally inclined audience 
will take any notice of what is in it. The mass public to-day demands 
the frisson of elegance or excitement. Perhaps this seems immoderate 
and naughty of it. Personally I think it is a sign of a desirable longing 
for a life less dominated by the desiccated atmosphere of mere docu- 
mentation. There is no point in our scolding our public for it in any 
continent. It is a fact. Therefore our missionary approach, at home 
and abroad, wherever it uses the resources of the Press, must learn 
finesse. How far we are at present from achieving a high standard of 
presentation must be evident to anyone who looks at our present 
situation in the Church overseas. In my comments about the Press 
I do not wish to be disagreeably critical. I wish to be objective. One 
cannot reconstruct until one has demolished old and sagging construc- 
tions and cleared the site. 

In the first place I believe the intensive training of a corps of com- 
petent journalists is a first call on many of our major mission boards and 
societies, which have sometimes neglected the importance of news- 
papers and magazines with mass circulations. Dr Frank Laubach tells of 
a predominantly Muslim country where his method had taught hundreds 
of thousands of people to read. He mentions the well-intentioned but 


ineptly produced brochures and booklets laboriously carried from : 


house to house by the traditional method of colportage. Then he 
speaks of the stream of daily newspapers, quickly and cunningly written 
and produced, advertised on street corners and sold in thousands of 
shops. “What is the use of our teaching people to read?’, he asked us. 
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‘The Communist party and people who believe in nothing but their 
own profit have been training journalists while we have been translating 
tracts.’ 

There is the problem. Nothing else printed can compete, in a barely 
literate and inveterately non-verbal culture, with the power of such a 
popular Press. For evidence, look at the situation in the Union of 
South Africa. Those who know the illustrated magazine, Drum, will 
see what I mean. Here is a paper written with and for Africans. It is 
graphic, direct, sometimes bold and ugly in its emphases. It reflects 
the violence, indignation, fear and protest that run through the life of 
a tragic country. Its circulation is high and increasing. It is read by 
the indigenous public and is undoubtedly shaping that public’s 
opinions. Our question is this: Can we form teams in time to produce 
a Christian illustrated for this area that will speak to the majority of 
the population with the same directness and competence, but in 
Christian terms? I imagine this was the question before the men who 
have produced two interesting experiments in pictorial journalism in 
West Africa recently: African Challenge, which circulates in English 
on the Gold Coast and in adjacent territories, and Envol, produced in 
western Africa for a French-speaking constituency. Now follows a new 
experiment on the Gold Coast, the New Nation. Though from one 
point of view or another I might have private criticisms to offer of 
some aspects of these enterprises, I admire the instigators and believe 
they are realists. 

Surely our missionary organizations will soon awaken to the necessity 
of including in their budgets large sums, not only to train European 
and indigenous magazine editors and staffs, but to give promising 
young writers, designers, photographers and circulation managers 
opportunity to gain experience at the top of their professions on the 
great daily newspapers of the world. They can then return to form 
teams in their own lands and to explain the Christian message and 
the Christian promise of liberty to their fellow-countrymen. My private 
opinion is that such a ‘liturgy’ (such a true ‘service of Christ’) in the 
big impersonal and yet somehow appealing world of the great Press 
is just as important as a hundred thousand correctly conducted 
‘liturgies’ of the usual kind. We need both, of course, but why is it 
that the worship of the Church has not so far driven enough 
people out into that daily worship which consists in serving God 
on the front page—yes, and in the sporting column, by integrity and 
truth? 
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What I have already said on this subject of the Press in the ‘under. 
developed continents’ implies that the present literature programmes 
of the churches in these areas are inadequate. I know of the hard work 
done by Christian presses, publishers and literature societies. All this, 
even when taken together with growing co-operation with international 
organizations like Unesco, is a small affair by comparison with the 
opportunity offered in the commercial field to adventurous laymen 
who are ready to invest time and talent in daily newspapers and 
periodicals. Christian journalism should compete in the open market 
because its products are promoted and produced by experts. What 
our colleagues and friends have been able to do in the United States 
and some European countries by working with attractive journals 
designed for bookstall distribution can and must be done by the 
Church abroad on an increasing scale. Otherwise literacy work 
becomes a vain preparation of willing pupils, who will shortly be 
turned adrift. The world will provide them with plenty of other gay 
and tempting printed matter, but not the Good News from God. 

Second on the list as a moulder of opinions and ways of life I would 
put radio. Recent investigations by Unesco show that by last year a 
greater number of people were being reached by sound radio than by 
newspapers. This newer medium has now crept up on its more respect- 
able cousin and has overtaken it at least statistically. From now on 
the race is going to be rather unequal. In villages everywhere in Asia, 
Africa and the Pacific, in Latin America and even in Europe, it is 
much easier for people to sit in their rooms and have their thinking 
done for them. Intellectuals hate the thought; but it is a fact. If we do 
nothing but deplore it as vulgarization we are putting ourselves in the 
position of all the scribes who would have nothing to do with such a 
mechanical and popular business as printing at the close of the Middle 
Ages. Luther and Calvin used the printed book to carry Christian 
teaching in arresting amd subtle forms into the daily lives of the 
reading classes. Yet to-day there are learned professors and famous 
preachers who do not even have a radio in the house; which makes 
one wonder how they can possibly understand and talk to the vast 
majority of the human race. Men and women everywhere are open to 


the technique of this extraordinary new medium. It is not the content. 
of radio that appeals in the first instance, but its intimacy and familiar- 


ity. Its technique is removed from the austerity and aloofness of pulpit 
or rostrum. It brings us potentially much closer to the neighbour for 
whom Christ died. Those who say it is not a personal means of con- 
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frontation do not know it. Radio can be intensely personal. People 
who have been born blind can tell you so. A Church that knows its 
own message and has trained carefully selected men and women for 
the fulfilment of the radio apostolate can prepare a continent in twenty 
years, so that it will be open and receptive to faith in Christ. 

A lay missionary has gone to a part of Borneo to travel from 
village to village, leaving sealed and foolproof short-wave radio 
receivers in each important centre of population. They can pick up 
two or three stations, including a transmitter operated by his colleagues. 
Their aim is to open the outside world to the villagers in Borneo. I 
often hope they will soon find enough men and women who know the 
country well to make theirs a programme that speaks with a true 
brother’s voice. If they are wise they will try to preserve the rhythms 
and chants of village life in their musical programmes. They can 
introduce Christ into the lives of the people. There seems to me to be 
little doubt that, with imaginative planning and with good grants 
from bodies like Ravemcco, the audio-visual arm of the missionary 
division of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 
millions of people in the next fifty years could say of Jesus Christ 
what Job was led to say of God: ‘I have heard of thee with the hearing 
of the ear—and now mine eyes see thee’. 

This verse of poetry from the Bible brings me to speak briefly of 
television. Perhaps this arouses surprise. Surely this is an infant 
medium still in the lands of the younger churches? Of course. Yet while 
we set up boards and special commissions to investigate its morally bad 
effects in the West, while we continue to devote laughably inadequate 
sums towards helping our churches in Europe and America to use it, 
with honesty and fire, without sentimentality, as a new and marvellous 
‘theatre for the mighty acts of God’, it will grow up and confront us 
in Africa and Asia as a young giant. Just as radio ‘seduces the ear’ 
from sermons and lectures of a more serious nature, so television 
‘enchants the eye’ away from the printed page. Film is life at one 
remove. It is a frozen and always stylized re-presentation of what 
happened once. Television in its purest form is life itself. Before those 
cameras men score goals, die in great fires, embrace film stars, share 
their intimate griefs and convictions. They speak to men in their 
private rooms about the inward fears and distresses that make up 
the deep groundswell of our lives. And as they speak they stare un- 
seeingly into the eyes of those who listen. What an opportunity for 
the spread of the devil’s own ideas. And what an opportunity for the 
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missionary. A long-range missionary strategy, alert to the true fears 
and hopes of primitive societies, would now be steadily investing both 
men and money in long-range preparation for the time when improved 
techniques, automation in production and the establishment of an 
interconnected world-wide net of television transmitters will tum 
missionary television into practical possibility. This has happened 
already in the West. What are we making of a God-given opportunity 
that will not repeat itself? What are our plans for the impressionable 
African, who prefers the impact of sound above the impact of writing, 
and the impact of the living image above both? 

So I come to film. A report entitled The African and the Cinema was 
published in 1937 for the International Missionary Council. Since its 
authors recommended so strongly that there should be co-ordination 
between missions, governments and commercial studios in the produc- 
tion and dissemination of more films in Africa, I am afraid everything 
has moved rather slowly. One thing is clear. In East and West and 
Southern Africa the African responds vitally to forms of cinema which 
move decisively in patterns of light and sound, as all good films should 
move. With a few notable exceptions—fine films made with slender 
monetary resources by very able men—lI fear that what we have to 
put on our missionary movie screens for audiences in the developing 
countries simply cannot compete with the pulsating and often over- 
whelming products of the best commercial directors. If anyone tries 
to show some of our western Bible films in the same programme 
with a film of the British Royal Tour or the Coronation; if he brackets. 
even an early Charlie Chaplin with a recent ‘Christian real life story’ 
type of film, he will see what I mean. The audience responds to a film 
that reaches the depths of human nature because it is art. It sits 
patiently through the somewhat tasteless Christian hors d’auvre for 
the sake of being there when the luscious plat du jour from Hollywood 
or Paris is served. Again there is only one answer to the dilemma 
created for the missionary with a projector: the missionary agencies 
must be prepared to raise as much money to-day for the production 
of good films as they were prepared to raise yesterday for schools and 
hospitals. If they were properly educating their giving public in the 


churches at the home base they would be pointing out that for a , 
mobile mission, armed with modern jeeps and staffed by trained © 


projectionists, the charmed hour of evening in the village, when electric 
light has not yet arrived, is the hour for the film van. If there were 
enough dedicated Christian laymen in the film industry we could set 
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up production units to make fine films in Asia for Asians, in Africa 
for Africans. It would also mean training many more missionaries in 
the servicing and use of 35 mm projectors. Why is it that the flowering 
of the vernaculars in medieval Europe produced so many fascinating 
new experiments in Christian drama for the roadside, whereas nowadays 
we do not seem able to adapt ourselves to the context of popular 
mass entertainment which is sweeping the environment of the younger 
churches? Great films focused on Jesus Christ’s saving power will win 
men for Him. If we do not attempt great things in this important 
sector of modern life we cannot expect great things—and we shall not 
get them. 

Other visual media seem to me to be rightly called ‘aids’. The moving 
picture is not an aid. It ought to be a finished work, with the persuading 
verity of art. Otherwise it is not worthy of its genre. For this reason it 
always seems to me that the use of still projected colour transparencies, 
film-strips and slides has a rightful place in formal education; but in 
the wide strategy of the mission, as evangelism, these cannot do what 
films ought to be doing. 

We face a public which is growing accustomed to beautiful images 
that compress the wonder of human life into a page of a magazine, 
or one or two square inches in a newspaper. The camera, studied 
carefully, and used with apostolic responsibility, can send back to the 
missionary society, or to the picture magazines of many nations, 
something of what is happening in human lives. It is a tool that should 
not be despised. In London last year I saw, in the crypt of the church 
of St Martin-in-the-Fields, an exhibition of photographs that conveyed 
in black and white the essence of Sophiatown. It was as vivid as Mr 
Alan Paton’s books, but its impact was more immediate and frightening. 
These aspects of the Christian mission mean something to the world 
at large. A picture of a child by a river, taken in a moment of insight, 
can be used in twenty or thirty influential publications in almost the 
same number of countries. Dr Martin Niemdller once said in my 
hearing : ‘The great question for the men of Luther’s time was, “Where 
shall I find a merciful God?” The great question of the man of to-day is, 
“Where shall I find a merciful neighbour?” ’ The missionary is a merciful 
neighbour. This is an aspect of his activity to which the great majority 
of his fellow-men will respond sympathetically. 

The Rev. Malcolm Boyd, an American Protestant Episcopal priest 
who used to work in the television industry in Hollywood and who is 
now thinking and writing a good deal about the Christian responsibility 
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in using the mass media, spoke to me in Switzerland some time ago, 
He told me that someone had said that three men contributed im. 
perceptibly but decisively to the shaping of the thought patterns of 
modern man: Marx, Freud and Barnum. Barnum was, of course, the 
originator of the ‘greatest show on earth’, the non-stop kaleidoscopic 
travelling circus, shrine of colour, laughter, and what our American 
friends call ‘ballyhoo’. There is much truth in the assertion that the 
climate of thinking of our contemporaries has become a kind of 
perpetual ‘big show’. From cradle to grave we are caressed and battered 
by stimuli prepared in advance for us by columnists, commentators 
and ‘stars’. 

The Church of Christ, on the other hand, is not a circus. It grows in 
silence and humility. But it must learn to exist and to communicate 
with integrity, in the middle of the great ring where the crazy parade 
of human life works itself out to its hectic end. The presence of the 
Church in such a world is meant to be a single missionary presence, 
In the strict sense we are to be the indivisible ‘laos’ (laity, people) of 
God, living in the world of Barnum and Bailey, accepted there, but 
pointing men beyond the passing show to Jesus Christ, their Brother 
and King. In saying this I must not pretend that the world of the mass 
media is the most important world we have to comprehend and 
penetrate. I must only say that in every country we should now reckon 
with this world of Barnum. The mission that neglects it is a mission 
stripped of dimensions, a mission that fails to cultivate a vital talent. 
We should listen to the voice of our Lord in His parable: ‘Thou 
knowest that I am an austere man, taking up that I laid not down, 
and reaping that I did not sow; then wherefore gavest thou not my 
money into the bank, and I at my coming should have required it with 
interest?’ (Luke 19 :22-3). 


JOHN GARRETT 
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INDIA ON THE MARCH 


By BLAIsE LEVAI 


OOK at him, my son. Look hard,’ cried a middle-aged labourer 

as he held his little seven-year-old son on his shoulders. ‘Let your 

see the second Gandhi—India’s second Mahatmaji (great-souled- 
one). Look at him that you may tell your children that you have seen 
Vinobaji,* who has brought to us new hope.’ 

This is what I saw as I marched with about one hundred others 
through Rajampet village on the road to Conjeevaram, as a red-streaked 
sky foretold another hot day. There was an unmistakable fellowship 
between Christian and non-Christian in that group who walked and 
worked, slept and sang together. What is our position and task as 
Christians in this growing movement called Bhoodan? It would be 
regrettable if Christians were to ignore this movement which is cutting 
across India to-day. Bhoodan, meaning ‘land gift’, is described by 
Dr S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of India, as ‘trying to bring 
about an economic agrarian revolution by enabling all individuals, all 
citizens who are engaged in agriculture, to share some land which they 
can use’. 

I must admit I started the march with Acharya Vinoba Bhave with 
anumber of prejudices and doubts about this method of acquiring land 
and distributing it intelligently. Let me share the answers I learned 
while talking to and watching this man with a vision. With Mahatma 
Gandhi, he believes : “You must watch my life—how I live, eat, sit, talk, 
behave in general. The sum total of all those in me is my religion.’ I 
watched and saw that good was being done, barriers were breaking 
down and lives were transformed. 

At three o’clock in the morning the followers of Vinobaji rise for 
prayer and meditation. By four o’clock we are on the road. As we march 
along, Vinoba calls out the names of people in the group, usually 
visitors who have indicated a desire to speak with him. Crowds of 
Villagers wait along the road to catch a glimpse of him. Often they 
have sprinkled water on the road to keep down the heavy dust and have 
decorated it with kolams, pleasant flower designs made out of lime or 
chalk powder. Invariably someone in the crowd breaks through to 


1 The suffix ‘ji’ is a term of endearment and respect. 
1g ' 
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prostrate himself at the feet of Vinoba. On one occasion he helped the 
man up with a stern rebuke: “Worship God alone.’ In a larger town the 
influential temple priests came forward to honour him with garlands 
of flowers and the huge temple umbrella used only to shield the temple 
deities from the sun. Seeing the procession, he evaded them quickly by 
marching down a rugged side path whither the umbrella-bearers could 
not follow. When a priest ran forward to place a garland about his neck, 
Vinoba placed it instead around the neck of a young mother carrying 
a baby on her hip. Her face registered inexpressible joy to be thus 
reco . 

About eight o’clock Vinobaji stops for a morning dish of curds and 
a glass of milk, and then continues. Often the members of the group 
sing in various Indian languages as they march. In the villages, Vinobaji 
visits schools and stops to talk with the children. In one place, dis- 
regarding the gaily decorated class-rooms, he asked to see instead the 
kitchen where food was being prepared. For some time he enquired 
about the diet and living facilities of the students. 

Along a typical Indian road tiny villages are strung out five or six 
miles from each other, each one surrounded by cultivated lands. When 
Vinobaji arrives at a village he speaks immediately to the crowds 
waiting for him. Then, after a brief rest, he and his followers are out 
in the fields, talking first with the Harijans (outcastes) about their 
conditions. Voicing the feelings of most of his community, one said, 
“We have lived through one five-year plan. Now we hear another has 
begun. But apart from you, Vinobaji, we have no hope. We labour 
long hours for the land-owner. We raise his grain, but little of it comes 
to us. How long can this continue? We want only food and clothing for 
our children and a chance to till a strip of ground that is our own. We 
dare not hope to see that time, but perhaps our children may.’ 

After speaking with the workers, Vinobaji and his team visit the rich 
land-owners and listen to their problems. “God has blessed you so much 
above others,’ he says to them, ‘could you not get along with a few 
acres less land?’ 

In each of the villages we visited the group was never without food. 
Usually the landlord invited all to his home. In many instances this 
was the first time that outcaste and caste labourers and landlords ate 


together. In one village the landlord himself served, eating only after 


everyone else had finished. 
During the hot afternoons Vinobaji holds classes in spinning and 
weaving. “Use your time well. Let not your hands be idle,’ he says, 
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demonstrating a simple method of making thread from raw cotton. It 
was a joy also to watch him teach children not privileged to attend 
school how to read and write Tamil. Vinoba himself knows twenty 
different languages and speaks fluently in English, German and French. 

Before the evening prayer service his workers gather together to 
discuss problems and make suggestions. On one occasion one of them 
complained : ‘That man who gave fifteen acres gave his worst land. It’s 
shameful: that land is worthless.’ Holding up his hand, Vinobaji 
smiled: ‘It is not for us to judge the worth of the land. He has given, 
and we must accept the gift gratefully and with trust.’ Several days 
later the landlord returned, confessing: ‘I’m afraid I didn’t give what 
might be called the best of my land. If you return it to me, I will give 
instead fifteen rich and fertile acres.’ Vinobaji turned a knowing glance 
on his co-worker. 

Thousands attend his evening prayer meetings. He sits cross-legged 
on the ground before the people and often speaks with his eyes closed 
as though in a trance. He tries to speak simply to the people, using 
stories and spontaneous examples. In one crowd Vinobaji watched a 
little inattentive girl scoop up a handful of sand and let it spill from one 
hand to the other. He stopped his address to remark: “Look at that 
child there. How alike we are. Ours too is a game. We play with land. 
The girl sitting there is passing the dust from one hand to the other. 
Iam also playing with land, passing it on from one hand to another. 
The landed and the landless are both like two hands, parts of one body. 
We all have our being in one society. Like that little girl, 1 am fascinated 
by this game of taking land from those who have and giving it to those 
who have not.’ 

Land which has been donated to the Bhoodan movement is placed in 
the legal custody of the Panchayat Board, or local village council, to be 
redistributed among those landless of each village who are considered 
to be worthy and capable of assuming responsibility for cultivating the 
land. The Indian Government pays all legal transfer charges for these 
transactions and supplies legal forms to be signed and notarized at the 
time the donation is made. According to Indian laws of inheritance this 
land passes on to the eldest son of the recipient. If, however, he has no 
sons, or if they should choose to leave the land for another occupation, 
the land reverts to the Panchayat to be given to another landless farmer 
who will cultivate it himself. Bhoodan supporters may also donate 
money to buy seed, farming implements or bulls with which to plough 
the land. 

13 ' 
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I do not wish to give the distorted impression that Bhoodan is a perfec 
movement. No human organization can be. There are, of course, many 
weaknesses. For example, one could wish that the marches from vi 
to village were not so hurried. It would be far more beneficial to remain 
in each village for several days or weeks, to work with the people and 
to help create a change in their lives. But Vinobaji, working witha 
strong sense of urgency, says: ‘I see no time to be lost and want this 
revolution to be completed to success by 1957.’ 

C. R. Rajagopalachariar, former Governor-General of India, has 
been quick to recognize possible dangers: ‘With caution and care the 
movement has to be carried on. There is the danger of violence creeping 
in if quick and easy results are expected. Enlightened good men should 
come forward and do the work. Distribution of land is a difficult job, 
I would suggest that it may be done at the place as and when the gifts 
are received. Care must be taken that the owners do not develop in 
them also the same kind of attachment that is found among the 
present landowners. Land should be distributed among the de 
serving, experienced and enthusiastic peasants. It should also be 


given to those who have already bulls, etc., with them for agricultural } ; 


work.’ 


A later follow-up and revisitation of villages would also be advisable, } ; 


to determine to what extent redistribution of land has promoted better 
relationships between the villagers of different castes and social status. 

What impressed me most about Vinobaji was the discovery that he 
is not primarily concerned with acquiring land. He is far more interested 
in changing attitudes and lives. I have watched him after his addresses. 
While his secretary begins to read the names of the people who have 
donated land, he is slipping into his sandals and walking away. Bhoodan 
is often misinterpreted as a campaign simply to collect and redistribute 
land. ‘Ultimately,’ says Vinoba, ‘it has to be the dedication of one’s all 
for the well-being of all.’ This is the essence of Sarvodaya, of which 
Bhoodan is but a part. If it were not for this ideal of moral re-awakening, 
Bhoodan would be doomed to fail. Vinobaji is convinced that where 
there is love, where neighbourliness is practised, the sharing of land will 
be a spontaneous result. In his own words, ‘My aim is to bring about a 
three-fold revolution. First, I want a change in people’s hearts ; secondly, 
I want to create a change in their lives; and thirdly, I want to change 
the social structure.’ Through the way of love, Vinobaji hopes to break 
down the barriers of caste, colour and creed. Thus Bhoodan does not 
pretend to be an end in itself but a beginning towards the solution of 
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India’s desperate agrarian problems and the formation of a casteless 
society based on brotherhood. 

Vinoba’s views are not new. John Ruskin supplied the idea from the 
Gospel of St Matthew (25:40-45) in his book, Unto This Last. ‘The 
least, the last and the lowliest one is to be helped.’ Similarly Leo 
Tolstoy wrote about land injustice in his essay A Great Enquiry. 

The first time I attended Vinobaji’s prayer service I wondered whether 
as a Christian I could conscientiously join in his prayer. After a long 
silence he began: ‘Lift up your hearts to God. Come before Him and 
let Him fill you with His Peace. Let Him make His Spirit yours. Think 
of a person and pray for him—pray that your prayer may touch him.’ 
Hearing this, I prayed for Vinobaji, that his heart might be touched to 
receive Christ and be baptized. And in the silence that followed the 
reassuring words came to me. ‘Don’t you believe that I can use even 
such as these to fulfil My purpose for India? Only believe and trust in 
My ultimate power.’ 

After one of his addresses we overheard one villager remark to 
another : “What a pity the Christians do not help. I think they might do 
it just as well—if not better.’ 

The other replied : “What has often surprised me is why the Christians 
in their witness have not raised up a selfless leader like Gandhi or 
Vinoba.’ 

Where, then, as Christians, is our position in this Bhoodan movement? 
Itis now five years old and growing fast. The Christian is challenged to 
face it squarely and to take a stand. Convinced that Christians should 
co-operate, the Rev. Joseph John, of Deenabandapuram, has done 
much to recruit Christians as well as landowners to join this movement. 
This does not mean that we as Christians should preach only a watered- 
down ‘social gospel’. Nor does it mean that we must become syncretistic 
and worship Christ in a pantheon of gods. It does mean that if our love 
for Christ is genuine, then our witness in the villages and on the road- 
sides will be for the spiritual and physical welfare of all people. We 
Christians have a message of Hope, but we have to make it relevant to 
all people. With the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews (13:13), 
let us ‘remember those in bonds as bound with them; those who 
are ill treated and suffer adversity as being ourselves also in the 
body’. 

Any Christian really in earnest about Christ and His way of life is 
impatient with himself and with the conditions around him. It is time 
for our witness to begin to command a purpose and a verdict. We 
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cannot ignore this movement. We cannot ignore the results and changes 
that it is bringing to thousands of villages. 

In a personal interview Vinobaji invited Christians to join in this 
movement and to take up their responsibilities to their fellow-men, 
India is on the march. As Christians we can, with a clear conscience, 
work for the principles embodied in Bhoodan—sharing our God-given 
material gifts with those who have less than we have and, by the 
eradication of caste barriers, helping to establish the srotherhood and 
equality of all men. 


BLAISE LEVAI 
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THE I.M.C. ASSEMBLY IN GHANA? 


OWARDS the end of this year, some hundred and fifty people 

from about thirty-five different countries in the world will con- 
verge on the Gold Coast, in West Africa. They will come from such 
diverse settings as the United States and India, Finland and South 
Africa, Britain and the Middle East, Puerto Rico and Korea. No, they 
will not be coming for some governmental celebration of the fact that 
by that time the Gold Coast will have become the independent State 
of Ghana, though it is significant that they will be meeting in the Gold 
Coast in the year in which it comes to political independence. Neither 
will they be attending an international congress on some academic 
study, though they will be meeting at the University College of the 
Gold Coast. Neither a political event nor a common cultural interest 
will bring them together, though what they do in the long run deeply 
affects both politics and culture. The common concern which draws 
them from around the world is the Christian mission. 

Their meeting will begin on December 28th. Three days before, each 
of them will have journeyed in spirit to another place of meeting, for 
wherever they are in the journey to the Gold Coast they will have 
heard the Christmas call to go even unto Bethlehem, to worship at 
the manger and adore the Christ-child. It is He who will gather them 
from their varied home countries, from midsummer and midwinter, 
from paddy field and city street, from lands of plenty and lands of 
poverty, to meet together, to think and pray together about how 
together in their own locality and throughout the whole world they 
may together bring all men to hear the shepherds’ invitation, ‘Let us 
now go even unto Bethlehem, and see this thing that is come to pass, 
which the Lord hath made known unto us’. 

The occasion of this gathering in the Gold Coast is the Assembly of 
the International Missionary Council. Most of the hundred and fifty 
people who will attend the Assembly will be representatives of the 
thirty-five member councils of the International Missionary Council. 
These councils are the means by which churches and missions in 


_ different countries in the world act together in the Christian world 
‘mission. At the Gold Coast meeting they will consider together how 


by common planning and action the Christian churches and missions 

which they represent can more fully and effectively make known 

1 Broadcast on the B.B.C. General Overseas and Far Eastern Services, February 27th, 1957. 
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Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour of ali men and in all areas of human 
living. 

Since the representatives from the Councils bring with them first. 
hand knowledge of so many parts of the world, the Assembly will be 
kept constantly aware of the actual circumstances in the world and in 
the churches, in which the Gospel of Jesus Christ must be proclaimed 
in our day. It will be reminded, for instance, of the magnitude of the 
unfinished evangelistic task which faces Christians. The world’s popula- 
tion grows more rapidly than the number of Christians, and there are 
more non-Christians in the world than there were, say, ten years ago. 
As someone remarked a few years ago, ‘the birth-rate is beating us’, 
Then, many representatives will come from areas of international 
strife and from lands where there are great numbers of refugees. The 
reality of what the New Testament calls principalities and powers, the 
jungle of human relationships, the sheer weight of men’s need will be 
vividly before the Assembly. Again, the very fact that the Assembly is 
meeting in the country of one of Africa’s new nations symbolizes the 
radically new setting of the Christian mission in the economic, social 
and political conditions of to-day. Moreover, many of the churches in 
West Africa, in whose worship those attending the Assembly will 
share on two Sundays, are coming at this time to a new maturity and 
responsibility. The fact that the Assembly is held in their midst, on 
the invitation of the Christian Council of the Gold Coast, will remind 
its members of the new relationship of churches across the world in 
their responsibility for the Christian mission, which is to-day not only 
a mission to the whole world, but also a mission in which Christians 
throughout the world are engaged. 

As the representatives of the Christian mission throughout the world 
think about their task in this actual, contemporary world they repre- 
sent, they will consider such matters as the life and witness of the so- 
called younger churches of Asia and Africa and Latin America, the 
training and support of the ministers they need, their growing share 
in the total world mission. But the Assembly will also ask itself, ‘What 
new forms of missionary enterprise are needed in this new world?’"— 
in this new world of rapid transit and rising political barriers, of 
unexplored continents of corporate life and limitless human need, 
waiting for the pioneering witness and service of those who count 
themselves the servants of men for the sake of Jesus Christ who took 
upon Himself the form of a servant and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the Cross. In such a world as this, are there ways in 
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which Christian missions can become more fully international, in 
personnel and in operation, and so demonstrate that they serve a 
universal Gospel? Can the many thousands of Christian laymen and 
women who every year travel from one country to live and work in 
another, in commerce and industry, government and education, some- 
how be related more closely to the Christian world mission? They 
cross two frontiers—the frontier between two countries and the frontier 
between the Church and the world: can they be helped to see in those 
crossings a challenge to be ambassadors of the King of Kings? How 
should the world-wide service that passes from one church to another 
in need in some other part of the world, and reaches out through 
thousands of deeds of service to men and women who suffer—how 
should this world-wide Christian compassion, passing up and down 
the world’s roads, be related to the message about its source and 
significance, carried on those same roads by the messengers of Him 
who loved us and gave Himself for us? 

Such are some of the questions which this world meeting in Ghana 
will discuss. But to face only the needs and the questions would be to 
invite despair. Each day the Assembly will begin with worship and 
Bible study. On the Sundays it will both have its own worship and 
share in the worship of the local churches. It will meet at the season 
of Epiphany. In its worship and Bible study it will hear again in varied 
forms the mighty affirmation, ‘I will give thee for a light to the Gentiles, 
that thou mayest be my salvation unto the end of the earth’. The 
Christian mission begins with God’s act in sending His Son to be a 
light to the peoples, that He may be God’s salvation unto the end of 
the earth. The quest of the Assembly of the International Missionary 
Council is the quest of obedience to-day to that commission in Christ. 
Those who gather at it and those whom they represent are those who 
are sent to the peoples. If, through their coming together, they can 
find a deeper obedience to that commission for our day, then their 
journeys across the world will indeed have been not only to Ghana, 
but also to Bethlehem, to the birth of the Saviour of mankind. 

Some representatives at the Assembly will, we hope, not go straight 
home. We hope that some, especially some from Asia and Latin 


. America, will go on to another meeting, probably in Nigeria, to meet 
with a larger number of representatives from the churches in Africa 


than can attend the Assembly. The churches in Africa greatly need 
that wider fellowship, both with one another and with representatives 
of the world-wide Christian community. After the Assembly, an 
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All-Africa Christian Conference is being planned. It is hoped that the 
Christian Council of Nigeria will be host to the conference and that 
invitations will be sent to all the Christian Councils in Africa to send 
representatives. The programme will be worked out by representatives 
of the churches in Africa, so that it will deal with matters of real 
concern to them. I’m not sure that ‘conference’ is quite the right word 
to describe this meeting, because ‘conference’ suggests producing 
‘findings’ and writing a report, and that is not the idea in mind. What 
is aimed at is an opportunity for meeting together, for the exchange of 
ideas and experience, for what some call ‘conversation on the work of 
God’, with fellow-Christians from all over Africa, and in the setting 
of the world Christian mission. There is nothing quite the same as the 
meeting of person with person in helping us to realize, not just with 
the top of our minds, but with the whole of ourselves, that we are 
part of a Christian fellowship across the whole of Africa, bound with 
others in bush and veld, in village and town, across Africa’s great 
spaces ; bound in a common loyalty to one Lord; and bound by that 
same loyalty with our fellow-Christians in India and Indonesia, in 
Jamaica and Japan, and across the whole world. 

If that meeting can happen—and whether or not it does depends 
chiefly on the churches in Africa and their response to the idea—if it 
can happen, it will be the first interdenominational conference of 
church representatives from all Africa ever to be held in Africa. It’s 
an exciting possibility. It could bring to Christians in Africa vision 
and inspiration for their Christian task in this crucial day for Africa. 
It could bring them the strength that comes from knowing their fellow- 
ship with each other and with fellow-Christians throughout the world. 
It could give them, above all, a deeper and wider understanding of the 
glory of the Lord to whom they belong. 

These two meetings involve you. They are concerned with things 
that touch the meaning of being men in the world to-day—being men, 
real persons. They touch the root of the life of the world; wherever 
you are and whatever you do, you are affected by them. Will you 
pray for them, that this coming together across the world to Africa 
may be under the direction of God’s Holy Spirit and that, if it please 
Him, He may through them give to us all a deeper obedience to the 
commission to be, through Jesus Christ, a light to lighten the nations? 

R. K. O. 
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ASIAN NATIONALISM 
AND CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


By K. A. BALLHATCHET 


A may be true that all periods are periods of transition. Some, 
however, seem more transitional than others. In an age like our 
own, when frontiers, landmarks and horizons are changing so quickly 
and our vantage points seem liable to sudden displacement or sub- 
sidence, a bold attempt to redraw even part of the map of history is 
most welcome. However much we may disagree with Sardar K. M. 
Panikkar’s Asia and Western Dominance,1 we can only salute the 
courage of his endeavour and admire the vitality of his mind. 

He is himself a significant figure—scholar, administrator and 
diplomat. After distinguishing himself in the study of history at Oxford, 
he published some historical work of solid worth, notably in his 
studies of Portuguese and Dutch relations with Malabar. He has 
proved a successful administrator, notably as Prime Minister of 
Bikanir. More recently, he has served as one of India’s ambassadors, 
notably to China. 

From such an author such a book is of particular interest. It is, in 
his own words, ‘a survey of the Vasco da Gama epoch of Asian 
history’. This is an epoch which in his view extends from the arrival of 
Vasco da Gama in Calicut in 1498 to the withdrawal of British forces 
from India in 1947 and of European navies from China in 1949. As an 
epoch it had certain unifying characteristics—the dominance of 
European maritime power over the land-based power of Asia, the 
introduction of a European commercial economy, the predominance 
of European political power, the prevalence of Christian missionary 
activity. Sardar Panikkar contrasts this period with the present, when 
the maritime power of Europe has, withdrawn from Asia, the land- 
based power of Russia is of growing influence there and the development 
of air travel may facilitate closer relations with America. 

But while Europe’s power has been withdrawn, Sardar Panikkar 


‘thinks that her influence will continue in many spheres of life. He 


mentions with approval, for example, the strength of western legal 


1 London: Allen and Unwin. 35s. 1953. New York: John Day. $7.50. 1954. Ziirich: 
Steinberg-Verlag. (Asien und die Herrschaft des Westens) S.fr. 21.90. 1954. 
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concepts and institutions based on the idea of equality before the law, 
and of western political concepts and institutions based on the idea of 
the secular, centralized State. He is, however, convinced that one 
aspect of European influence will not remain—that of Christian 
missionary activity. ‘In spite of the immense and sustained effort made 
by the churches with the support of the lay public of the European 
countries and America, the attempt to conquer Asia for Christ has 
definitely failed.’ And the last chapter of that part of his book which 
specifically deals with missionary activity is entitled ‘The Failure of the 
Christian Missions’. 

He does not conceal the fact that he finds this a pleasing hypothesis. 
Indeed, his own reaction to the history of missionary activity is one of 
the most instructive features of the book. It is the attitude of the extreme 
nationalist who is suspicious of the supra-national loyalties that foreign 
missionaries may evoke, and who is resentful of their claim to a higher 
apprehension of spiritual truth than his own countrymen have achieved. 
It is also the attitude of the Hindu who considers that all religions have 
their value and that none has a monopoly of truth. His disapproval of 
missionary activity is occasionally manifest even in his choice of 
language, as when, discussing conversions, he remarks that Duff's 
Scottish Mission College ‘was able to seduce a number of Hindus of 
good families into the fold of Christianity’. Again, he points to ‘the 
record of churches destroyed, missionaries attacked, chapels dismantled 
and mission centres raided’ as ‘evidence of the continued national 
protest against the insult to the culture and civilization of China which 
the very attitude and naturally the activities of the Christian missions 
represented’. 

But what has been the attitude of Christian missionaries to other 
religions and cultures? Sardar Panikkar seems to think this a simple 
question. Indeed, he hardly gives it serious consideration: 


the missionary brought with him an attitude of moral superiority and a belief in his 
own exclusive righteousness. To the very end the missionary continued to preach, it 
must be assumed in good faith, what William of Rubruck said to Batu Khan: “Be 
it known to you, of a certainty, that you shall not obtain the joys of heaven unless 
‘ou become a Christian, for God saith “whosoever believeth and is baptized shall 
saved but he that believeth not shall be condemned”. ’ 

Sardar Panikkar is in fact drawing a caricature of ‘the missionary’ 
rather than attempting an historically valid generalization. When he 
deals with missionary activities in India, for example, he quotes Lord 
Minto’s criticisms, early in the nineteenth century, of the sort of 
missionaries who threatened ‘with hell fire and with still hotter fire . .. 
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a whole race of men, for believing in the religion which they were 
taught by their fathers and mothers, and the truth of which it is simply 
impossible it should even have entered into their minds to doubt’. And 
he argues that it was only with the growth of Indian nationalism and 
the loss of western prestige after the first world war that ‘Christianity 
began to show interest in Indian culture’. 

It is of course true that the early nineteenth-century missionaries 
were often violent in their denunciations of Hinduism. But when their 
hostility is seen in its historical context it is more understandable than 
Sardar Panikkar implies. They associated Hinduism with practices like 
sati. These were eventually abolished, partly as a result of missionary 
criticisms. Thereafter a change in the missionary attitude towards 
Hinduism is gradually perceptible. 

Even before this, some of the early missionaries had admitted the 
existence of some good in Hinduism. William Ward himself had said 
that there were certain ‘sublime conceptions’ in Hindu theology.’ 
There were others who found resemblances between Hindu and Jewish 
ideas and attributed this to the fact that all mankind had descended from 
one common flock.” 

When a general conference of Protestant missionaries in Bengal was 
held at Calcutta in 1855, there was a wide measure of agreement that 
any criticisms of Hinduism should be made as tactfully as possible.* 
There were no doubt some whose zeal still outran their prudence.‘ 
But there seems soon to have developed a change in the general climate 
of missionary opinion. As early as 1877 the S.P.C.K. began to publish 
a series of popular accounts of ‘Non-Christian Religious Systems’ 
written by scholars like T. W. Rhys Davids and Monier Williams. At 
a missionary conference held at Bombay in 1892-93 it was suggested 
that missionaries should approach the educated classes by way of the 
comparative study of religion so as to demonstrate that Christianity 
was ‘related by way of affinity and fulfilment’ to other religions.® Then 


1 W. Ward, A View of the History, Literature, and Religion of the Hindoos (3rd ed., 4 vols., 
London, 1817-20), IV, xx. In the titles of the third and fourth volumes the word ‘religion’ 
is replaced by ‘mythology’. 

2 W. Tennant, Indian Recreations (2 vols., Edinburgh, 1803), I, 161, for example. 

3 Proceedings of a General Conference of Bengal Protestant Missionaries, Held at 


_ Calcutta, September 4-7, 1855 (Calcutta, 1855), passim. 


4 At the Allahabad Conference of 1872-73 it was stated that some catechists were still 
erring in this direction. Statements by the Rev. J. Kennedy, L.M.S., and Babu K. C. 
Bose, in Report of the General Missionary Conference, Held at Allahabad, 1872-73 
(Madras, 1873), 48, 84 f. 

5 The Rev. T. E. Slater, L.M.S., in Report of the Third Decennial Missionary Conference, 
Held at Bombay, 1892-93 (2 vols., Bombay, 1893), 1, 272 ff. 
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at the Edinburgh conference of 1910 it was emphasized that a sound 
knowledge of Hinduism would enable it to be presented as a preparation 
for the Gospel. 

This was the situation in which a number of missionaries began to 
study Indian religion and culture in detail and with sympathy. In 1913 
J. N. Farquhar published The Crown of Hinduism, arguing that in 
Christianity the highest ideals of Hinduism were fulfilled. His Modern 
Religious Movements in India appeared two years later, and at about 
the same time he took a leading part in organizing the production of 
three separate series of studies, called respectively The Heritage of 
India, The Religious Quest of India and The Religious Life of India. 

Some, moreover, went further and suggested that Christianity itself 
might be enriched by contact with Hinduism. A collection of essays by 
bishops which was published in 1907 included one on ‘the possible 
service of Hinduism to the collective thought of the Church’.* 

The missionary attitude towards Hinduism was in fact by no means 
as static as Sardar Panikkar implies. And if it is hardly possible to 
explain the history of missionary activity without explaining also the 
history of missionary ideas, it would seem similarly impossible to 
speak of ‘the failure of the Christian missions’ without first examining 
their aims. All this Sardar Panikkar has failed to do. We may suspect, 
further, that just as his picture of ‘the missionary’ is superficial, so too 
is his analysis of the ‘Asian’ response. But if he has failed to write the 
history of Christian missions in Asia, or of the Asian response to them, 
he has succeeded in expressing the criticisms which are being made by 
many nationalists to-day, and for this reason, as well as for its many 
merits, his book will remain of considerable interest. 

K. A. BALLHATCHET 
SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

1 World Missionary Conference, 1910. Report of Commission IV: The Missionary 
Message in Relation to Non-Christian Religions (London, n.d.), 171. 

2 H. H. Montgomery (ed.), Mankind and the Church: Being an Attempt to Estimate the 
Contribution of Great Races to the Fulness of the Church of God (London, 1907). This 
echoes the language of Frederick Temple in Essays and Reviews (London, 1860), which 
was at the time so severely attacked by Ridgeway—see E. Stock, History of the Church 
Missionary Society, 11 (London, 1899), 342. A recent extension of this line of thought 
may be seen in Wenger arguing that ‘the philosophical thought of Hindu India may be 
taxed to enrich and strengthen the Christian thought of the West’—perhaps an unhappy 
choice of metaphor—in E. A. Payne (ed.), Studies in History and Religion Presented to 


Dr H. Wheeler Robinson (London, 1942), 159 ff. Cp. also E. C. Dewick, The Christian 
Attitude to Other Religions (Cambridge, 1953). 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


A TAMBARAM THESIS RE-STATED 


° 


RELIGION AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. By HENDRIK KRAEMER. London. 


Lutterworth Press. 45s. 1956. NEw YORK: THE WESTMINSTER 
Press, $6.00. 1957. 


R HENDRIK KRAEMER’S new book is not a mere repetition 

or expansion of his Tambaram thesis on the ‘discontinuity’ 
between the Christian revelation and all religions whatsoever; it is a 
restatement of his earlier position, involving a correction at one 
important point, clarification at other points and vigorous re- 
assertion at still others. 

Most participants in the Tambaram debate will be relieved to 
discover that Dr Kraemer has frankly abandoned one major point in 
his earlier position: the Barthian thesis that all religion is simply an 
expression of proud, human self-sufficiency and ‘unbelief’. In the light 
of a careful re-study of the Bible’s attitude toward the ‘problem of 
religion and the religions’ (part 4), Dr Kraemer concludes that 
Professor Barth’s thesis is not sufficiently biblical and dialectical. In 
Romans 1-2 and many other passages, it is clear that through nature, 
history and conscience the true God really confronts men in non- 
Christian religions, but that this divine self-revelation is so constantly 
perverted by man’s proud imagination that only through radical 
conversion (not through progressive ‘fulfilment’) can man receive 
God’s decisive self-disclosure in Christ. Only Calvin, Luther and 
Hamann have preserved this true biblical dialectic, in the whole 
history of Christian theology (part 3). 

This basic correction made, Dr Kraemer proceeds to clarify his 
persistently dialectical attitude on all sorts of secondary issues and 
to re-assert his warnings against undialectical views of an opposite 
kind. The Science of Religion, with its attempt to describe religions 


. fairly and sympathetically, is a most necessary study; but its results 


are less objective and positive than some scholars claim (part 1). 

‘There is no such thing as Religion in the singular, but there is some- 

thing that exists universally; namely, religious consciousness’ (p. 78). 

Between the Christian faith and contrasting forms of the religious 
205 ' 
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consciousness there must be dialogue, but this means a Yes and No 
relation. ‘Syncretism’ in the form of ‘adaptation’ to the missionary 
environment is ‘not only unavoidable, but . . . necessary and im- 
perative’ (p. 409). However, syncretism is deadly when prophetic 
religion and monistic or mystical religion meet each other (p. 403). 
Perhaps the two most exciting parts of the book are those in which 
Dr Radhakrishnan’s monistic theory of religions is analyzed and 
rejected (part 2), and the concluding chapters, where Professor Paul 
Tillich’s ‘reconciliation’ of biblical faith with ontological philosophy 
(wherein Dr Kraemer scents oriental monism and crypto-Hegelianism) 
is declared to be subversive and destructive. 

This reviewer is deeply impressed with Dr Kraemer’s powerful 
argument for his revised thesis and predicts that it will receive wider 
assent than the older version received at Tambaram. His main query 
is whether Dr Kraemer is as fully dialectical on philosophy as on 
religion. What Dr Kraemer fears in philosophy is its ‘spirit of system’, 
which allies it to Hindu religious monism; but if he can reconcile the 
Science of Religion with Christian theology (provided it sees its own 
limitations), why can he not reconcile Philosophy of Religion with 
theology, provided it does not build a closed system? Is dialectical 
paradox the only legitimate method of religious thinking? Must not 
the dialectical principle be dialectically balanced with the rational 
principle? 

WALTER MARSHALL HORTON 

OBERLIN COLLEGE, OHIO 





CONCERN ABOUT COMMUNICATION 


THE COMMUNICATION OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. By HENDRIK KRAEMER. 
Philadelphia : The Westminster Press. $2.50. 1956. 


_— is.there any longer in common between the established 
churches of the Christian tradition and the scientific, techno- 
logical world of the mid-twentieth century? There is at least one thing. 
It is the concern about communication. Over its long period of 
historical change and development the Christian Church has never 
entirely lost its sense of responsibility in this matter; and with all its 
technical achievements the world of science does not disguise its 
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uncertainty as to how far it is succeeding in the task of establishing 
real communication between person and person. Here, then, is an 
area of general interest which invites exploration, and we are likely to 
hear a good deal about the subject in the period which lies ahead. 

Dr Kraemer has peculiar qualifications for speaking on this subject, 
and it is to be hoped that he will find the opportunity to develop 
further some of the lines of investigation which he opened up in these 
Laidlaw Lectures given at Knox College, Toronto in 1955. He is, as 
is well-known, an expert on languages, he has been for some eight 
years the Director of a noted centre of inter-communication at Bossey 
and he has a long experience of the problems which arise through the 
contact of the Christian faith with the religions of the world. All this 
he uses to good advantage, especially in his analysis of the breakdown 
of communication though, as already suggested, there are matters 
touched upon in this book which need to be probed still more deeply 
if we are to find ways of constructive action in the situation which 
confronts us to-day. 

The first two chapters deal with communication in the Biblical 
perspective and in the history of the Church. The author brings out 
some valuable points—that man has been created by God for com- 
munication, that sin is a failure in communication, that only in Christ 
is there the full restoration of communication—but the treatment is 
too selective and too general to provide clear guidance towards the 
solution of the problems which are to follow. For it is in chapters 3 and 
4 that we come to grips with the complexity of the situation. In chapter 
3 we are shown how significant a place language occupies in human 
life and how it is related to the whole world-outlook of a particular 
society. The importance of sociological and cultural factors in com- 
munication is assessed and illuminating reference is made to the place 
of symbols and of what is called ‘mass-communication’. Then, in 
perhaps the most striking chapter of the book, Dr Kraemer goes on 
to consider the breakdown which has ensued through the disintegration 
of community and through the secularization of society (a process 
which has deeply affected the Church). He deals penetratingly with 
the unintelligibility of the Bible to-day and with the remedies for the 


.Situation proposed on the one hand by Professor Bultmann, on the 
‘other hand by fundamentalism. And he urges with great seriousness 


that the first step for the Church to take towards a new effectiveness 
of communication is that of self-examination in the light of God’s 
word rather than the launching of further evangelistic campaigns. 
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The final chapter is entitled ‘Restoring Communication’. It speaks 
of ‘indirect’ ways—of which the re-discovery of the Church’s true 
nature is regarded as of greatest importance—and of ‘direct’ ways, 
which are in fact the methods of evangelism to be employed by the 
Church. In regard to the latter Dr Kraemer says that we are everywhere 
confronted by the necessity of translation and transposition, and that 
on this subject it is either a question of a few fundamental remarks or 
a big book. He contents himself here with the few fundamental (and 
very illuminating) remarks, but one cannot but hope that the big book 
will one day appear. 

Perhaps no question raised by this book is more urgent than that 
of the relation between communication and community. Can there be 
any effective communication where there is not an already existing 
community? Yet how can community be created except through 
uninhibited communication? Within the dialectic of this double 
question lies the greatest task of the Christian Church, and there is 
certainly no easy solution. But nothing can excuse us from trying to 
understand the realities of the present situation of the Church in the 
world and to this end Dr Kraemer’s book can be of great assistance. 


F. W. DILLISTONE 
LIVERPOOL 





WORLD RELIGIONS AND CHRISTIANITY 


Diz WELTRELIGIONEN IM ANGRIFF AUF DIE CHRISTENHEIT. By Georc F, 
VicepoM. Miinchen: Chr. Kaiser Verlag. DM. 1.50. 1956. 


THE INEVITABLE CHOICE. By EDMUND DAVISON Soper. New York and 
Nashville: Abingdon Press. $2.50. 1957. 


THe Gira IN Life. By DoROTHEA STEPHEN. Madras: Christian 
Literature Society. Rs 2.8. 1956. 


VER since Abraham, the ‘friend of God’, was asked to leave his 

country and to live as a stranger in a foreign land, the encounter 
of the chosen people of God with the rest of humanity has been the 
most thrilling aspect of history. It appears to-day that we are heading 
towards a new climax in this age-long fight. Such at least is the con- 
clusion to which one is impelled from a reading of the first two books 
under review. Dr Georg F. Vicedom draws a dramatic picture of the 
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present world situation: Christendom, inwardly weak and outwardly 
threatened on all sides, is asked to rise to the need of the hour. We have 
been accustomed—he says—to underrate the resilience of non- 
Christian religions, among which we are witnessing an astonishing 
revival. This revival—a reaction against colonialism, materialism and 
the missionary endeavour of the Church—has not only led to an 
attack on Christianity at the theological and philosophical level (for 
example, in Dr Radhakrishnan), but to reactionary missions both in 
Asia and even in Europe. Faced with this fact, we are ourselves, the 
author concludes, in need of a revival. Christians should make a new 
decision for Christ, consisting in repentance, new strength of faith, 
fresh reading of the New Testament with a view to fresh preaching. 
This is a powerful analysis of our time; but one misses painfully what 
to-day should be the main emphasis in this matter: the oecumenical 
outlook. A few sentences, notably on page 28, are just enough to make 
us realize this omission. 

Professor E. D. Soper comes more closely to grips with details. 
His first chapter contains a well-documented survey of the missionary 
revival among non-Christian religions, and notably of the rise of 
Vedanta in the West. Having then, in chapter two, sketched the history 
of Indian Vedanta, he proceeds to a critical confrontation of the salient 
features of Vedanta with the message of Christ. Against the Vedantic 
devaluation of history, Professor Soper maintains the historicity of 
Christ; against Shankara’s illusionism, the reality of the created 
universe ; against ‘divinization’ of man, and against karma and caste, 
the Christian understanding of man and society; against Hindu 
‘salvation’, the Biblical message of forgiveness and eternal life ; against 
the tendency to harmonize all religions, the need for a correct under- 
standing of Christianity and of its specific message of salvation; and 
against Vedantic ‘tolerance’, the call to an unaltered proclamation of 
the Gospel story. Either Vedanta or the Gospel—the choice is 
inevitable. 

Professor Soper’s book is well written and should do a great service 
to those who have not yet reached a decision but who are tempted by 
Vedanta. It will clear their minds. It is remarkably successful in bringing 
two worlds face to face and it carries the weight of generally sound 
information. But (putting aside some inaccuracies, especially in the 
second half of the book), is this all that has to be said? The more one 
studies Vedanta—not Ramanuja, but Shankara, strict Advaita—the 
more one is convinced that it should not be so rapidly dismissed. Simply 
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to establish a contrast will not do. Our faith is strong enough and the 
living God is vigilant enough, even to integrate Vedanta. 

Miss Dorothea Stephen’s charming book is the fruit of a lifetime 
spent with the Gita. After an Introduction which traces the background 
of the Gita, both in history and in the context of the epic, it contains a 
generally reliable translation (a major error on page 42—Gita 4, 18; 
note also the strange etymology of avatara, page 36), along with a warm 
and personal commentary, One may doubt whether Miss Stephen 
has done full justice to the philosophical side of the Gita and whether 
her book represents a real encounter with that poem. But in its own 
attractive way it bears witness—notably in the personal reminiscences 
of the author—to that mysterious process in which the people of God, 
ever since Abraham’s call, faces the age-long play of man’s religions. 


CaRL A. KELLER 
LAUSANNE 





INTERPRETATIONS OF BUDDHISM 


THE PATH OF THE BUDDHA: BUDDHISM INTERPRETED BY BUDDHISTS. 
Edited by KENNETH W. MoraGan. New York: Ronald Press. 
$5.00. 1956. 


THE BUDDHA, THE PROPHET AND THE CHRIST, By F. H. HILLIARD. 
London: Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 1956. 


rece vant students of Buddhism are increasingly interested to 
know how Buddhists themselves interpret their religion. The first 
book here reviewed, written by eleven Buddhist scholars, goes a long 
way to satisfy such interest. Professor Morgan is to be congratulated 
on its production. 

While the various writers are primarily concerned to show what 
Buddhism means to Buddhists rather than to answer the possible criti- 
cism of non-Buddhist observers, one writer, at least, U Thittila, of 
Burma, seems to be looking over his shoulder at times, with such criti- 
cisms in mind, as when he interprets the dnatta (no-soul) doctrine with 
reference to the quest for Nibbana and when he deals with ‘the mistaken 
notion that it (Nibbana) is “‘nothingness” or “annihilation” ’. And he 
does so avowedly when he deals with the opinion that Buddhists worship 
images. 
The variety of Buddhist thought and practice is exhibited, not only 
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by detailed accounts of the Mahayana sects, but by the differences of 
approach and judgment expressed by the writers themselves. Thus one 
regards Buddhism as ‘the flower of the culture of ancient India’, while 
another says that Buddhism was ‘not so much the heir as the stepchild 
of Indian thought, and a rebellious stepchild at that’; one speaks of 
‘the Jaw of Kamma’, and another says roundly that it is not a law. 

It may also be observed that while Buddhism is introduced, very 
properly, by a convincing portrait of the Founder as it is presented in 
the Buddhist scriptures, an estimate supported by apt quotations, this 
introduction is followed by a chapter in which, again very properly 
according to Theravada principles, it is maintained that the Buddha 
emphasized his teaching rather than his own person. Buddhism, itis here 
stated, ‘is not a religion in the sense in which that word is commonly 
understood, for it is not a system of faith and worship’ ; it has no room 
for prayer, belief in a supreme Being or an immortal soul; although 
there is devotion to the three Refuges—the Buddha, the Doctrine and 
the monastic Order. On the other hand, when we turn to the account 
of Mahayana Buddhism in China we find approving emphasis on ‘a 
Buddhism complete with its own religious ceremonies’. 

It is therefore the more interesting to find, in the last chapter, an 
attempt, which is largely successful, to exhibit the underlying unity of 
Buddhist thought and practice. While the Mahayana tradition tends to 
‘substitute the Eternal Buddha for the historical Buddha’, emphasizing 
the activities of compassionate Bodhisattvas concerned for the salvation 
of others and able to help them, no Buddhist, it is said, believes in a 
creator-Buddha or a creator-god; all honour the historic Buddha, 
Gotama ; all appeal to reason while setting limits to reason ; all include 
the practice of meditation; all see the goal as the attainment of that 
Enlightenment which is Nirvana; all question traditional conceptions 
of ‘a substance called “soul” or “ego” ’; all enjoin substantially the 
same moral virtues. 

Some of the writers might have said more, perhaps, about the various 
cultural expressions of Buddhism and its impact on social and national 
life, and more, too, about the present revival of Buddhism in relation to 
movements and aspirations in Asia to-day. But, as it stands, this book 


_ provides a valuable introduction to Buddhist thought and life. 


It is instructive to compare what the Theravada scholars in this book 
say about their tradition with Dr Hilliard’s views of it. They would not 
agree with the opinion that ‘it now seems to be generally accepted that 
the earliest authoritative Buddhist scriptures portray the Buddha as 
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divine’ and they would question the statement that, for the attainment 
of Nirvana, “bodily death was one of the preliminary events’. Dr 
Hilliard’s book is one of a series intended, we are told, for ‘intelligent 
readers’. It is therefore doubtless assumed that they will be alert to 
observe that while he uses such phrases as ‘the Buddha’s divinity’ and 
quotes the opinion that ‘Muhammad is the Muslim Christ’, suggesting 
that the founders of the three religions are in the same category, his 
final conclusion is more qualified than such statements might suggest. 


R. H. L. SLATER 
MONTREAL 





A EUROPEAN DOCTOR ON HIS AFRICAN COUNTERPART 


MEDICINE AND MAGIC OF THE MASHONA. By MICHAEL GELFAND. With a 
Foreword by Sir ROBERT TREDGOLD. Cape Town: Juta. 25s. 1956. 


7 author of this book, Physician of the Native Hospital at 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, set himself to win the confidence 
and study the practice of that very illusive and important personage, 
the nganga—the African doctor. He now presents the results of his 
fifteen years’ research. 

Dr Livingstone, we know from his own statement, treated the 
doctors with the courtesy due to fellow-members of his profession. 
He did not disdain the title ‘Ngaka’—the Tswana equivalent of 
“Nganga’. Dr Gelfand exhibits a like tolerance. All too frequently 
the nganga is dubbed ‘witch-doctor’ and held up to scorn and ridicule 
as a mere charlatan. If one objects to the term on the ground that the 
Nganga’s business is not to doctor but to detect and destroy wit< es, 
Dr Gelfand points to the fact that some practitioners do actually 
profess to cure witches. It is also acknowledged that the Nganga may 
himself practise sorcery as when by magical arts he conveys disease to 
a client’s enemy. He may even be a poisoner when he supplies a 
deadly drug. It is evident that in Mashonaland as elsewhere a pro- 
fessional man may prostitute his acquired skill and knowledge to do 
harm to his fellows. There are ‘bad’—‘black’—doctors. But this does not 
obliterate the distinction which must be firmly drawn between nganga 
and muroi—doctor and warlock or witch. By the prevention and cure 
of disease the nganga qua nganga is a servant and benefactor of society. 
Speaking of the doctors he has known Dr Gelfand says they showed 
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themselves men of intelligence, keen judges of human behaviour and 
botanists of high calibre. They sincerely believe in their methods, just 
as doctors in England before the sixteenth century believed in Galen’s 
theories of disease. They are necessarily ignorant of such things as 
microbes and viruses, and they have no surgical skill. We are told how 
they become professionals, how they are trained, what fees they receive ; 
and their dual function of diagnostician and herbalist is described. 
Diagnosis may be based upon clinical observation and experience, 
but at least in all serious cases it is ascertained or confirmed by divina- 
tion. We are given an excellent and well-illustrated account of the 
hakata, the divining ‘bones’. The medicines may be classified as 
prophylactic and curative, and from our point of view are also 
divisible into drugs with actual therapeutic effect and the ‘magical’ 
charms. The latter are named zango (the root of the word is the same 
as in mganga and zango may be the equivalent of bwanga in other 
Bantu languages): they are believed to contain ‘occult powers’, but Dr 
Gelfand does not enlighten us as to their nature. With commendable 
industry he has compiled a long list of diseases and of the medicines 
employed. Most of the plants he has been able to identify botanically, 
but we gather that these have not yet been scientifically analysed and 
tested. Here is something that calls for investigation. He names, for 
example, eight plants used in the treatment of syphilis, one of which 
is said to be effective in two weeks. Is this really so? Dr Gelfand does 
not venture an opinion. He allows that by trial and error the doctors 
have acquired a considerable knowledge of the pharmacological 
action of plants and the effects that roots have on the symptoms of 
disease. He cannot recall a case in which the nganga succeeded where 
European doctors had failed; and he appears to cast doubt upon the 
efficacy of the drugs when he says that hospitals are filled with patients 
who have been unsuccessfully treated by African doctors. Whatever 
may be the therapeutical value of the medicines (the present reviewer 
can testify from personal experience to the value of some) there can 
be no doubt as to the nganga’s version of the European physician’s 
‘bedside manner’. He shows psychological insight in his dress, every 
article of which (grotesque in the eyes of Europeans) bears significance, 


. and in the mystical aura which envelops his rites and taboos: these 


induce confidence and calm in the minds of patients and their families. 
Perhaps he does more by suggestion than by medicine. The nganga 
has also a moral réle. It is a firmly held belief that illness is caused by 
wrong-doing; and in his diagnostic questioning the doctor brings to 
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light the fault that calls for repentance and reparation. Dr Gelfand 
devotes a large part of his valuable work to an exposition of Shona 
religious beliefs and practices, and rightly so, for a study of this back- 
ground is essential to an understanding of the nganga. He was a very 
important factor in the old culture and still is influential in the transient 
culture of to-day. If his witch-finding has ceased, his skill, real or 
reputed, as herbalist is still in demand. New calls are made upon him, 
as when he is asked to supply a zango to enable a man to pass a driving- 
test. As long as Africans believe in magic, so long will he have to be 
reckoned with. 


EDWIN W. SMITH 
DEAL, KENT 





ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONARIES IN CHINA 


AMBASSADEURS DE Diku A LA CHINE. Textes recueillis et présentés par 


EDOUARD DuPERRAY. Tournai, Paris: Casterman. 90 fr.b. 690 
fr. fr. 1956. 


Viz DU Pére Lespe. By Jacques LECLERCQ. Illustrated. Map. Tournai, 
Paris: Casterman. 96 fr.b. 750 fr. fr. 1955. 


ELONGING to the same series, these books have in common the 

purpose of demonstrating that the Roman Catholic Church in 
its missions in China has sought to found a Church which would be 
at once true to the faith and seek to be a part of the people’s life and 
thus christianize the nation’s culture. 

Ambassadeurs de Dieu a4 la Chine is a collection of documents. All 
are in French, translations where that is not the language of the 
original. The series begins with the famous Nestorian monument, 
goes on to a few reports and accounts of the Roman Catholic missions 
and missionaries of the fourteenth century, gives the major portion 
of its space to the seventeenth and the early years of the eighteenth 
century, has some documents from the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries and concludes with a few selections from the writings of 
non-Roman Catholics, missionaries and Chinese Christians. 

The Nestorian inscription appears to have been introduced with 
the intention of illustrating attempts, which the editor deems unwise, 
to accommodate the Christian faith to Chinese traditions, in this case 
to Taoism and Buddhism. The Roman Catholic documents have been 
selected to illustrate the efforts to create in China a Church served by 
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Chinese clergy, taking sympathetic account of Chinese customs and 
divorced from western political imperialism. For example, space is 
allotted to a letter of Pope Paul V in 1615, which permitted the 
celebration of Mass with the head covered, stressed the importance of 
a Chinese priesthood and said that the Chinese clergy might say Mass 
in the literary language of the country. So also are included the in- 
structions of the Propaganda (1659) to the early Vicars Apostolic of the 
Society of Foreign Missions of Paris, which among other injunctions 
commanded that no attempt be made by missionaries to change the 
manners and customs of the Chinese except when they were obviously 
contrary to the Christian religion and morals. Great emphasis is 
placed on Ricci and other early Jesuits and on their efforts to become 
expert in the Chinese language, literature and culture that they might 
present Christianity in such fashion that it would command respect 
in Chinese scholarly and official circles. Among the nineteenth century 
documents is one (1848) in which a Lazarist deplores the absence of a 
Chinese clergy and endeavours to answer the objections of other 
missionaries to raising up a Chinese priesthood. 

The non-Roman Catholic documents have not been selected un- 
sympathetically, but they are not sufficiently numerous to show the 
wide diversity in non-Roman Catholic methods. None are of later 
date than the 1880s and nothing is given from the pen of Timothy 
Richard, who was outstanding in his efforts to make contacts with 
those aspects of Chinese life and thought which would further the 
conversion and transformation of the nation. 

The charming biography of Pére Lebbe is written by a warm 
admirer and makes no attempt at an objective appraisal. Frédéric 
Lebbe (1877-1940) was from a devout family in Belgium and had 
Belgian, English and French forbears. Since on his confirmation he 
took the name of Vincent and since he had much of his education at 
the College of St Vincent de Paul in Ypres, it was not strange that he 
went to China as a member of the Congregation of the Mission, 
better known as the Vincentians or Lazarists. From the time of his 
arrival in Peking, so far as possible he identified himself with the 
Chinese. Indeed, he came to regard himself as a Chinese. He was 
intensely critical of the practice in some quarters which treated Chinese 
priests as inferior to foreign missionaries and lashed out against the 
French protectorate of Catholic missions as allying Christianity with 
western imperialism. In time he became more than dubious of the 
policy of his bishop in employing Boxer indemnity funds to support 
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indigent Chinese in the catechumenate and in making final payment 
of the subsidy to individuals contingent on the reception of baptism, 
So vigorous was he in opposition to current mission methods and so 
bold in his advocacy of pro-Chinese views, that he incurred the dis. 
pleasure of his superiors. He was punished by transfer from Tientsin 
to a subordinate post in a less important city and then to a quite 
different part of China. Some missionaries who sympathized with him 
were compelled by the ecclesiastical authorities to leave the country, 
For a time after the First World War he was in Europe, and in 1920 
organized Roman Catholic work for the Chinese students who were 
flocking to Paris. When, in the years after the First World War, 
Rome came out emphatically for the training of a native priesthood 
and the creation of an indigenous hierarchy, Lebbe was supported in 
high places, notably by Cardinal van Rossum, Prefect of the Propa- 
ganda, and Archbishop Costantini, the first resident Apostolic Delegate 
to China. He returned to China and there died while aiding the Chinese 
in their resistance to the Japanese invasion. Among his other achieve- 
ments, he is credited with founding the most widely read Chinese 
Roman Catholic journal, in preparing the way for the raising of 
Chinese to the episcopate, with furthering Chinese Catholic Action, 
with promoting Roman Catholic universities in China and with 
stimulating the formation of congregations of Chinese religious. 
Fittingly his name has been given to the centre in Louvain for training 
Chinese priests which he helped to found. 
Both books are significant as illustrations of the triumph of a 
policy developed out of a sharp conflict for insuring the rootage of the 
Roman Catholic Church in non-occidental countries in an indigenous 
clergy and episcopate and in developing forms of worship and 
religious art and architecture congenial to local traditions. They 
confine themselves to China, but their story could be duplicated in 
other lands. They are an effort to show that, contrary to Communist 
accusations, Rome has sought to dissociate Roman Catholic 
missions from imperialism. While they cannot disprove that association, 
they make clear the fact, also indubitable, that for centuries there 
have been those in Rome and among Roman Catholic missionaries 
who have deplored the compromising connexion and have dreamed 
and striven for a ‘living church’ deeply planted in the hearts of patriots 
loyal to their respective peoples and cultures. 


KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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MISSIONARY TECHNICIANS tN LATIN AMERICA 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE BY RELIGIOUS AGENCIES IN LATIN AMERICA. 
By James G. Mappox. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
$3.50. London: Cambridge University Press. 26s. 1956. 


5 pers volume presents a stimulating appraisal of the technical 
assistance projects conducted by 66 of the 175 United States 
missionary agencies at work in Latin America (1953). About 38 per 
cent of the personnel of these agencies is engaged in such projects. 
Some 2100 missionaries and a budget of from 8 to 10 million dollars a 
year are devoted to these tasks, mostly in approximately 1300 educa- 
tional institutions covering primary and some secondary instruction, 
119 hospitals, clinics, etc., and 43 agricultural programmes. These 
statistics compare with those of government-related agencies in which 
the United States employed 664 persons and invested 22 million dollars 
in 1954. 

The author had excellent background for his studies, having concen- 
trated on social and economic institutions in graduate work at Harvard. 
He is credited with aiding considerably in developing the Farm Security 
Administration of the United States Government in the effort to help 
poor farmers to achieve economic progress; and he served Mr Nelson 
Rockefeller’s ‘American International Association for Economic and 
Social Development’ in the organization of their effective educational, 
health and agricultural programmes in Venezuela and Brazil. 

One of the objectives of the National Planning Association which, 
through a grant by the Ford Foundation, sponsored the work of Dr 
Maddox and others in surveying technical assistance projects of all 
types in Latin America, is ‘to point out ways and means of increasing 
the effectiveness of technical cooperation programs, of improving their 
administration and of attracting and training competent and dedicated 
personnel for the programs’. Some of these goals are perhaps accom- 
plished in this work, but certainly not that of indicating ways and means 
of attracting dedicated personnel, without which, all are agreed, good 


. work cannot be established permanently. 


The author knows Latin America. In a chapter of eighteen pages he 
deals succinctly with its cultural characteristics: ‘Capital shortages, 
backward technologies, an inefficient labor force, inadequate natural 
resources and difficulties of transportation are real and important 
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impediments to rapid increase in productivity. He believes that the 
work of the religious groups fills a significant place in bettering the 
organization of human resources in Latin American society. 

He estimates that of 175 religious agencies sending missionaries to 
Latin America, 90 to 95 per cent are Protestant, most of the rest being 
Roman Catholic. The missionaries are located in all the Latin American 
areas, including most of the European possessions. About three- 
fourths of the 5300 missionaries there in 1952 were Protestant, one- 
fourth Roman Catholic. Twelve of the Protestant agencies and three 
of the Roman Catholic together send more than half of the missionary 
personnel from the U.S.A. Missionaries from the Latin European 
countries are also there in considerable number. The study deals only 
with projects manned by United States personnel. 

The ratio, Dr Maddox figures, is one missionary per 30,000 of 
population in Latin America, but in South America a disproportionate 
concentration of these missionaries is found in Bolivia, Ecuador and 
Paraguay, where population is comparatively low and underdeveloped. 
There is also a much larger number, comparatively, in Central America 
south of Mexico and in the West Indies, excepting Cuba and Haiti. 

Protestants and Roman Catholics in the U.S.A. are investing about 
the same share of their total missionary efforts in Latin American 
fields, the Protestants 27 per cent, the Roman Catholics 30 per cent. 
Lists of the agencies whose work is dealt with in the survey are provided. 

A summary of the scope of missionary activity is given and then 
selected case studies are presented. These include seven types of schools, 
two hospitals, a health programme conducted by radio, and eight 
agricultural projects, most of which are primarily educational institu- 
tions. Dr Maddox’s observations in describing these cases are not 
unduly critical. Suggestions included are thought-provoking, even if 
they are not always practicable. Twenty-four pages of conclusions and 
recommendations are well worth careful study by those concerned 
with the welfare of the Latin American peoples. There is a closing 
statement by the National Planning Association’s Special Policy 
Committee on Technical Cooperation, endorsing most of Dr Maddox’s 
recommendations. 

The surveyor recognizes that religious agencies have been the 
pioneers in the technical services programmes conducted by United 
States personnel in all these lands, that they have had strong influence 
in this movement in the past. He advises that in order to hold this lead, 
if that is desirable, they now assemble for themselves in co-operative 
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pools groups of specialist and scientific personnel to serve them in an 
advisory capacity. He believes United States foundations will aid in 
establishing such advisory resources. In education he recommends 
that the missionaries engage in new and advanced methods, concen- 
trating on pilot projects for demonstration and inspiration purposes, 
using imagination and daring in this still very conservative environment. 

Dr Maddox’s study is to be followed by one on the government- 
related projects in the same field. If the second provides similar analysis 
of the values and short-comings of these projects, comparison may help 
to determine the qualifications to be sought in personnel for these 
tasks, aside from the dedication which Dr Maddox finds and lauds in 
the missionary personnel. 

HELEN M. EKLUND 
New YorK 





CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION IN CHINA 


GINLING COLLEGE. By Mrs LAWRENCE THURSTON and RUTH M. 
CHESTER. 


HANGCHOW UNIVERSITY. By CLARENCE B. Day. 

FUKIEN CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY. By RODERICK SCOTT. 

St JoHNn’s University (Shanghai). By MARY LAMBERTON. 

SHANTUNG CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY (Cheeloo). By CHARLES H. CorBETT. 
SoocHow UNIVERSITY. By WALTER B. NANCE. 


New York: United Board for Christian Higher Education in 
Asia. Illustrated. Maps. $2.00 and $3.00each. Obtainable London: 
Edinburgh House Press. 7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. 1954-1956. 


HE former United Board for Christian Colleges in China, located 
in New York, authorized a series of monographs on thirteen 
colleges and universities which were established in China under 
Protestant auspices. Six have now been published. Others that may be 
expected will be histories of Hua Chung (Wuchang), Hua Hsi (Chengtu), 
Hua Nan (Foochow), Lingnan (Canton), Nanking, Shanghai (Baptist) 
and Yenching (Peking). 
The first six volumes before us are unequal in length, varying between 
approximately 46,000 words (Ginling, Hangchow and Shantung), 
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50,000 (Fukien) and 82,000 (St John’s and Soochow). They contain 
some good pictures of staff and buildings. The format is a little larger 
than pocket-size. The binding of the cloth edition enables the book 
to be opened more easily than is the case with the paper edition ip 
which the printed sheets are stapled together rather awkwardly. Each 
volume has a map, a useful index and some appendices, with names of 
staff, dates and other relevant facts. 

The Foreword, by Dr Eric M. North, printed in each book, states 
the purpose of the series: 


It has seemed the part of wisdom to record the history of each of these institutions 
that the fruits of their experience may be garnered while those who know their work 
intimately are able to put down the story. It can well be imagined that discerning 
minds serving other institutions in other lands may find here that which may 
contribute guidance and strength to their cause. 


The plan of each volume has been left to the author or authors, but 
all cover in their own way the various phases of development—the 
early beginnings, the storms that arose when the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of the Kuomintang took over control in 1927, the Japanese 
invasion of China in 1937 which was followed by the removal of some 
colleges to Free China, the reconstruction after the war and finally 
the coming of Communist rule in 1949 and the taking over of all 
Christian colleges and schools by the Government. 

For those who have lived and worked in China, many old memories 
are stirred by the reading of these books—memories of crises half: 
forgotten and memories of Chinese and foreign colleagues in thinking 
of whom we thank God and take courage. For those who have no 
first-hand experience of life in China and no such memories to engage 
their interest these histories may not have the same appeal. In the 
general Foreword quoted above, the hope that the record of the 
experience in China will be of guidance in situations elsewhere may 
not be entirely fulfilled except for discerning minds. The reader must 
know how to look through a good many pages of detailed description 
of college events and lists of people who came and went. But for the 
patient student there are many rewarding episodes that are of the 
highest interest and many that arouse reflection on the meaning of 
Christian education and on the way in which God deals with men. 

One impression that cannot be escaped is of the enterprise, courage 
and faith of the early western pioneers, and of both Chinese and 
western colleagues who faced such astonishing difficulties in the 
subsequent years. The oldest of all the colleges was St John’s, 
Shanghai, which grew out of earlier educational work of the Protestant 
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Episcopal Church of America in the 1840s and which was established 
in 1879. The next forty years saw the founding of the other twelve 
colleges. But the following thirty years, from 1919 to 1949, were 
crowded with situations that have had no parallel in other countries. 
Revolution and civil war, student strikes and anti-western demonstra- 
tions, Japanese encroachments and full-scale invasion were the 
normal part of life in China, which is one reason why the Chinese 
people not only accept the present Government but rejoice in the 
outward peace that they now enjoy. 

Two illustrations may be taken. On May 30th, 1925 anti-foreign 
student demonstrators in Shanghai, who were intent on seizing a 
police station, were fired on by police under British officers. Some 
students were killed. It was the match that set off an explosion which 
nearly blew up all these colleges and certainly blew out many foreign 
teachers from their posts. The effect on St John’s and other places is 
vividly described. The other illustration, selected out of many, is 
taken from the story of the occupation of Nanking by the Japanese 
army in 1937, when the soldiers ran riot for a month and there was an 
orgy of looting, rape and slaughter. A member of the staff of Ginling 
College for Women, Miss Minnie Vautrin, organized a refugee centre 
on the campus into which up to ten thousand women crowded for 
safety. It is rightly described in the Ginling history as ‘one of the most 
heroic and moving episodes of the war’. 

A second impression left by these histories is of the broad conception 
of education in the minds of the pioneers. The history of Soochow 
University tells the story of Dr Young Allen, who was translating 
books and who in 1868 founded a Chinese magazine, an international 
review, edited by him until his death in 1907, which ‘kept open a 
window in the wall of China’s seclusion through which readers might 
glimpse the moving panorama of the outside world—its politics, 
industry, education,. science and religion’. His colleague Dr D. L. 
Anderson, the first President of Soochow University, after a talk with 
Dr Hawks Pott, the head of St John’s, stated the fundamental 
principles of the education they wished to give. A modern education 
could only be given in a modern language (in this case English) but 
eventually, when textbooks were available in Chinese, English would 
become a second language, the teaching being in Chinese. Students 
were to acquire a mastery of their own language to mediate the new 
learning to their own people. And education was to be on a Christian 
basis. 
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The Christian universities have been criticized for neglecting Chines at work 
studies and for imposing western culture on their students. This is tq of whor 
misunderstand the policy of the founders. We find Dr Hawks Pot} of dang 
wisite emphasizing the study of English, at that time so necessary foq done in 
learning the natural sciences and modern medicine, also stressing the Spirit st 
urgent need for the study of Chinese literature and philosophy an 
appointing a distinguished Chinese scholar as Director of Chinex| LONE 
Studies, with assistants to work with him. Soochow and other 
universities pursued the same policy. The fact is that there was a 
strong westernizing party among the Chinese themselves, and from 
about the year 1917 one of the most famous of Chinese scholars, Dr 
Hu Shih, was leading a literary renaissance to introduce westem 
ideas into what he called China’s ricksha civilization and to employ 
the modern Chinese idiom instead of the language of the classics, T is 

A third impression can be briefly stated. There was a real partnership| “life. 
between Chinese and western colleagues which developed after the| calls tt 
pioneering stage in all these universities. From 1927 onwards, by} piece | 
government regulation, all officially registered colleges and schools} intima 
had to appoint Chinese Principals and two-thirds of the Board of] to vol 
Governors had to be Chinese. It is true that there was some hesitation} ¥poD — 
at first. Would there be enough capable men and women for 13} judgm 
colleges, 250 high schools and thousands of primary schools, all under} Rocke 
Christian auspices? It was quickly proved by experience that there was} 0, th 
little need to fear. The colleges passed into the charge of some out-| have « 
standing men and women such as Dr C. J. Lin of Fukien, Dr Y. C.| an ho 
Yang of Soochow, Dr Wu Yi-fang of Ginling and Dr Francis Wei of} admit 
Hua Chung, to mention only four. One valuable feature of these} upon 
histories is that they give us more information about the outstanding} Th 
Chinese Christian leaders whom God raised up. It was a happy] is pr 
international partnership of Chinese, Americans, British and Canadians, | Durit 
with a few from other countries, who together formed a truly} has b 
oecumenical community drawn from many Christian denominations, | labou 

Were the colleges successful? They no longer exist as Christian} all. ¢ 
colleges in their earlier form. Was all the effort wasted? We may| man 
answer by asking: Was it the Spirit of God that prompted and guided } labo 
these men and women who served the colleges with such devotion or | dem« 
some evil spirit that led them astray? No doubt mistakes were made. | Ally i 
Strong western personalities are apt to dominate their colleagues of | hims 
another race, or to keep control of policy by control of funds. But | justi 
those who read these histories can have little doubt that God has been | intes 
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at work in the lives of men and women in the Christian colleges, many 


| of whom are continuing to serve His Chinese people in these new days 


of danger and opportunity. We therefore give thanks for what He has 
done in the past and pray for all those in China to-day in wh. — His 
Spirit still lives and works. 
RONALD REES 
LONDON 





A MANY-SIDED PERSONALITY 


JoHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.: A PORTRAIT. By RAYMOND Fospick. New 
York: Harper. $ 6.50. 1956. 


T is one thing to write an adequate biography of a full, significant 

life. It is another thing to sketch a portrait. Mr Raymond Fosdick 
calls this book a portrait and such it is indeed, a wonderfully satisfying 
piece of work by a friend who has known John D. Rockefeller, Jr 
intimately over a period of forty-five years. The author has had access 
to voluminous records. Mr Rockefeller apparently placed no restrictions 
upon him. This has made it possible for the author to use his own 
judgment in appraising the issues in many situations in which Mr 
Rockefeller was involved as a more or less controversial figure. Even 
so, the author writes with considerable restraint where a reader might 
have expected eulogy. A reader easily gets the impression that here is 
an honest and skilful attempt to describe with fairness to critics and 
admirers alike a many-sided personality who has left a deep imprint 
upon his generation. 

The most noteworthy illustration of the author’s skill and fairness 
is probably the chapter on ‘A New Voice in Industrial Relations’. 
During John D. Rockefeller, Jr’s lifetime, beginning in 1874, the world 
has been living through a phase of the industrial revolution in which 
labour has succeeded in making its voice heard, in America most of 
all. Collective bargaining has been achieved. Mr Rockefeller, Jr, as a 
man of wealth, was surrounded by moods and attitudes toward 
labour which made it difficult for him to play his part in achieving 


| democracy in industry. However, through painful experiences, especi- 


ally in the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company hassle in 1913, he proved 
himself not only willing to learn but eager to do all he could to secure 
justice in the changing pattern of industrial relations. His personal 
integrity and invincible goodwill have been his unfailing guides. 
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Readers of this Review will naturally turn to the pages in this 
book which relate to John D. Rockefeller, Jr’s many philanthropies, 
The author throws this whole subject into a most interesting perspec- 
tive, with interests as wide and deep as human welfare. As far as the 
Christian Church is concerned John D. Rockefeller, Jr, like many 
laymen impatient with theology and theologians, sought in practical 
ways to promote Christian unity. A less earnest and patient Christian 
would have become discouraged and driven toward apathy by his 
experiences with charges that his money was ‘tainted’, with the collapse 
of the Inter-Church Movement, with the coldness of the reception of 
the results of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry and with other 
noble experiments. Mr Rockefeller’s watchword has been co-operation 
for noble ends. Readers of these discriminating pages will the more 
readily understand and commend his motives in helping recently the 
cause of theological education in the United States and certain 
projects of the World Council of Churches. 
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FRED FIELD GOODSELL 
Boston, MAss 





MISSIONARY INITIATIVE IN GREECE 


ELEMENTS OF HOME MISSIONS IN GREECE. By N. T. Boucatsos. (In 
Modern Greek.) Athens. 1953. 


7 small book, published by the press of the Apostoliki Diakonia, 

the official organ of the Greek Church for home missionary 
activities, is an interesting and encouraging sign of the renewed vigour 
and life of the Greek Church. Mr Bougatsos, a lay theologian, has 
undertaken something of a pioneer work in analyzing and systematizing 
the experience gained during the last fifty years by the voluntary 
movements in evangelistic and philanthropic work. The problems 
which face the Church in Greece are very different from those which 
are encountered in western Europe. There, it is more a question of 
drawing out and developing traditional beliefs and attitudes still 
generally accepted, than of communicating the message of the Gospel 
to those who are entirely out of touch with the Church. In this work 
of Christian education and social service lay people have, as Mr 
Bougatsos indicates, played a wholehearted and most important part. 
In missionary work, as in worship, the Orthodox have never lost the 
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sense that all the members of the Church, clergy and laity, must act 
together. 

The long centuries of the Turkish domination, followed by a hundred 
years in which the efforts of the Greek Church have been directed 
above all to the renewal of its own life, have not hitherto provided 
circumstances to encourage missionary work abroad. But there are 
beginning to be signs in Greece itself, and among the Greek Orthodox 
in America, of a growing sense of responsibility in this matter. And we 
may hope that a Church which has become so much more aware of 
its missionary responsibilities to its own people will increasingly feel 
its duties towards those who have never heard the name of Christ. 

A. M. ALLCHIN 


THE WORLD’S Y.M.C.A. 


LONDON 


THE WORLD’S Y.M.C.A. 


HIsTORY OF THE WORLD’s ALLIANCE OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS. By CLARENCE PROUTY SHEDD and OTHERS. 
London: S.P.C.K. 27s. 6d. and 50s. New York: Association 
Press. $6.00. 1956. 

OR over one hundred years the Y.M.C.A. has influenced the 
development of young men in different parts of the world in so 
many ways that it is only natural that its history should have been 
written. This book is not a report of the Y.M.C.A. in various countries, 
but the history of the World’s Alliance of Y.M.C.As, which was 
founded in 1855. The movement itself is older than the World’s Alliance, 

for the first Y.M.C.A. was organized in London on June 6th, 1844, 

and there are Y.M.C.As to-day which trace their origin to older 

fellowships of Christian young men, in Germany, Switzerland, Great 

Britain, America and elsewhere. 

Among the early characteristics of these associations, Dr Shedd 
points out, are the re-emphasis on the priesthood of all believers in 
the life of the Church, Bible-reading, study, prayer, a strong missionary 
spirit and a will to move towards Christian unity. A remarkable change 


. in the intellectual and spiritual climate, a rapid growth in the social 


conscience, particularly among the aristocracy of Britain, tendencies 

in the direction of a social revolution of great importance, form the 

human background of the Y.M.C.A. and explain why it spread like 

a fire from place to place. Although in these early days the conversion 
15 . 
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of young men was a central objective, the associations were open to 
the discussion of social and cultural questions. 

Mainly on the initiative of the London Y.M.C.A., an international 
meeting was held in Paris in 1855, where the World’s Alliance of 
Y.M.C.As was formed. The Paris Basis was of much importance, 
The principles there laid down guided the World’s Alliance for the 
next hundred years. Sometimes the Alliance was in great danger, but 
even after periods of war between the nations young men of the 
associations stayed together, as is evident in the German declaration 
after the First World War: 


We will, as disciples of Jesus Christ, united on the Paris Basis, work with all our 
heart, all our soul and all our strength towards the aim that relations of mutual 
respect, equity and brotherhood may be established between the countries. We 
enter with joy on this work, since from the Holy Scriptures we know that the 
return of t will abolish the curse of sin and, in consequence, also war. 

Part one of the book deals with the formative years, 1844-1878, the 
first chapter by Mr Auguste Senaud, the rest by the editor, Dr 
Shedd. The large number of letters and old reports from these 
early years which are quoted show that the record given is very reliable. 
Part two, also by Dr Shedd, is called ‘Expanding Vision: 1878-1913’. 
It contains detailed information on several of the important world 
conferences held during this period. A number of writers contribute 
to part three, ‘In the Midst of Turmoil: 1913-1954’: Dr Tracy Strong 
writes chapters 12, “The World’s Alliance in a Changing World’, and 
13, ‘Service with Prisoners of War’. Chapter 14, ‘Ministry to Displaced 
Persons and Refugees’ is by Mr Walter S. Kilpatrick; chapter 15, 
‘The Field of Action’, by Mr Henri Johannot; chapter 16, ‘The 
Expanding World Mission’, by Mr Hugo Cedergren. It is amazing 
to note that the budget of the North American Oversea Division for 
1920 amounted to $1.468.780, a figure which indicates the immense 
extension work, which, according to a resolution at a conference in 
Geneva in 1953, is still regarded as one of the main ongoing respon- 
sibilities of the World Committee. The last chapter, ‘That they all may 
be one’, by Sir Frank Willis, discusses the réle of the Y.M.C.A. in the 
oecumenical movement. Here, as in so many fields of oecumenical 
endeavour, we see the outstanding influence of John R. Mott. 

This large book of 746 pages provides a reliable history of the great 
Y.M.C.A. movement which has influenced millions of young men, in 
East and West alike, in the last one hundred years. 


C. RENDTORFF 


HELLERUP, DENMARK 




















CORRESPONDENCE 


January 29th, 1957 


Tue Epiror, 
The International Review of Missions 


Sir,—In the topical article on ‘The Plight of the Arab Refugees’ in 
the January number of the International Review of Missions Dr Horace 
McMullen lists certain aspects of the spiritual problem which has 
arisen as a result of the present impasse in the Near East. One of 
these aspects he describes as ‘the recrudescence of Marcionism’. 
While it is very timely that wide missionary attention should be drawn 
to this phenomenon, is it correct for it to be ‘set forth’ as ‘Marcionism’? 
For here is no theory born of an intellectual outlook on the Old 
Testament, which Marcion ‘rejected’ and ‘degraded’, because he found 
no justification therein for ‘a redeeming God’. Rather has the present 
attitude developed from experience of the crucible of suffering, un- 
deserved and so vicarious. It is also for some a reaction to views of the 
meaning of Old Testament revelation *: erroneous as those of Marcion 
and professed by those western Christians who (as refugees see the 
issue) have preferred theoretical arbitrary interpretations of Old 
Testament prophecy and ridden rough-shod over moral issues. While 
Dr McMullen is correct in calling attention to a problem which 
demands understanding in Christian circles in the West and then must 
call for clarification, it should be realized that as a problem it antedates 
the provenance of refugeedom by a quarter of a century, so far as 
many Palestinians are concerned. Since then its range has spread to 
Christians in other Near Eastern countries, in a less degree to Muslims, 
for the apprehensions of the nineteen-thirties have been realized. 
Further, it is questionable whether, because this ‘attitude’ has arisen 
through tragic circumstances, ‘the whole historical basis of the 
Christian faith is at stake and there is danger of its becoming a moral- 
istic or mystical religion’. This growing antipathy to the use of the Old 
Testament in Christian worship has invaded the realm of teaching 
among earnest Christians inside the Church. While Marcion attempted 

to be the founder of a ‘church’, many in these days who adopt this 

attitude keenly (and often in devotion and loyalty to the Person of 

Christ) hardly contemplate an organized ‘school of thought’. Moreover, 
227 ' 
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these thoughtful and frustrated ‘sufferers’ are not now drawn from any 
one branch of the Church, but constitute a growing body of men and 
women living in surroundings where ‘Israel’ and other Old Testament 
phraseology merely connote ‘the enemy on the doorstep’. While Dr 
McMullen is right in his use of ‘expurgated’ and ‘rejection’, issue must 
be taken with this ‘movement’ being reckoned a ‘recrudescence of 
Marcionism’, grateful as readers of the International Review of Missions 
should be for the publicity given to this increasingly serious Near 
Eastern problem. 
Yours sincerely, 


Eric F. F. BisHop 
THABOR, REDSTONE HILL, 


REDHILL, SURREY 


EDITORS’ NOTES 


THE Rev. Canon M. A. C. WARREN, D.D., well-known to readers of 
this Review, is General Secretary of the Church Missionary Society. 


The Rev. J. V. TayLor, of the Church of England, formerly Principal 
of Bishop Tucker College, Uganda, was seconded by the Church 
Missionary Society to undertake, in Uganda, the first of the Studies 
of Younger Churches which the International Missianary Council has 
initiated. 


L. B. Greaves, Secretary of the Conference of Missionary Societies 
in Great Britain and Ireland, with special responsibility for African 
matters, has been Educational Adviser to non-Roman Catholic schools 
in East Africa, and is a former Vice-Principal of Wesley College, 
Kumasi, Gold Coast. 


The Rev. Friptsov BIRKELI, formerly Literature and Education 
Secretary of the Norwegian Missionary Society, after missionary 
service in Madagascar, where he taught Practical Theology and New 
Testament at the Union Theological Seminary, is now Director of the 
Department of World Missions of the Lutheran World Federation. 


Professor KENNETH Scotr Latourettre, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Ph.D., is Sterling Professor of Missions and Oriental History, Emeritus, 
in Yale University. 
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The Right Rev. SABAPATHY KULANDRAN is Bishop in Jaffna (Church 
of South India), Ceylon. 


The Rev. JOHN GARRETT is Director of the Information Department 
of the World Council of Churches. 


The Rev. Dr BLaAIsE Leva is Professor of English Literature and 
Scripture at Voorhees College, Vellore, South India. 


The Rev. R. K. ORCHARD, who contributes the text of a talk in the 
General Overseas Service and Far Eastern Service of the B.B.C., is 
the London Secretary of the International Missionary Council. 


K. A. BALLHATCHET, Ph.D., is Lecturer in the History of Modern 
India at the School of Oriental and African Studies, London. 





Reviews of books are by: The Rev. WALTER MARSHALL HorTON, 
Ph.D., of the Congregational Christian Churches in the U.S.A., Professor 
at Oberlin College Graduate School, Ohio; the Very Rev. F. W. 
DILLISTONE, D.D., Dean of Liverpool; the Rev. CARL KELLER, D.D., 
formerly in India with the Basel Mission, Professor of Old Testament in 
Lausanne University; the Rev. R. H. L. SLATgrR, Ph.D., Principal of 
Montreal Diocesan Theological College, Canada; the Rev. E. W. 
SmiTH, D.D., a long-standing and welcome contributor, especially on 
Africa, a former Editorial Superintendent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society and sometime President of the Royal Anthropological 
Society; Miss HELEN M. EKLUND, Associate Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Co-operation in Latin America, New York; the Rev. 
RONALD Rees, formerly in China with the Methodist Missionary 
Society and a Secretary of the N.C.C. of China, now Secretary of the 
Oversea Appointments Bureau of the Institute of Christian Education, 
London; the Rev. FrepD FIELD GoopsELL, D.D., Director of His- 
torical Research, American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, Boston, Mass.; the Rev. A. M. ALLCHIN, of the Church of 
England, recently in Greece and in close touch with the Greek 
Orthodox Church; the Rev. C. RENDTORFF, General Secretary of the 
Danish Missionary Society. 





INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


IN the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage 
the co-operation of the Rev. Johannes Blauw, D.Th. (Amsterdam), R 
J. Christy Wilson, D.D. (Princeton, N.J.), Rev. O. G. Myklebust, D. 
(Oslo), Rev. Robert Smith (Edinburgh), Professor B. G. M. Sundkie 
D.Th. (Uppsala) and the Missionary Research Library (New York). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with mission 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the Christi 
Mission is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are marked f. 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 240. 
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I. History Ernest Hocking. 210 pp. NY. 


Harper. $3.75. 1956. 171. 

Cumpatene UND JUDENTUM IM ERSTEN Summation of the author’s life and thou 
ZWEITEN JAHRHUNDERT: Ein Aufriss dissecting the central issues of our age in the f 

pay Urgeschichte der Kithe, Leonhard of history, politics and religion. 

Goppelt. pp. Géiitersloh, Westf.: Mrr FOoLGENDEN ZEICHEN: EINE D. 

Bertelsmann Verlag. DM 28. 1954. STELLUNG DER PFINGSTBEWEGUNG. Le 

170. hard Steiner. 210 pp. Illus. Base 

A review is in preparation. ae ee fiir das volle Evangeliur 

THE COMING WORLD CIVILIZATION. William A review is in preparation. 
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A review is in preparation. 
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Comprehensive account of world wide activities. 


En HELSEUNDERSGKELSE AV NORSKE MIs- 
JONAERER. Utreist i arene 1844 til 1941. 
Martin Osnes. Oslo: Egede Instituttet. 
1956. 178. - 


A discussion of the health records of Norwegian 
missionaries over nearly a century. 


II. Missionary Biography 


Les HERITIERS DE SAINT FRANCOIS XAVIER. 
André Rétif, s.j. 188 pp. Paris: 
Librairie Arthéme Fayard. Fr. 400 
1956. 179. 


A review is in preparation. 


BEYOND THE Kikuyu CurTAIN. H. Vir- 
ee Blakeslee. 267 pp. Chicago: 
oody Press. $3.75. 1956. 180. 
ag eee account of the author’ *, more 
ee Seay yeas ° maeeoey service in Kenya 
Batrte Hymn. Dean E. He 
N.Y.: McGraw-Hill. 
181. 
scatvke sumed hemmente of Korean crean_ orphans 
; the Korean war by bringing them 
safety from Seoul to Cheju Island. 


Ill. The Older Churches 
THE CHURCH IN Soviet Russia. Matthew 


$3.95, 


246 pp.’ 
1986. 
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Spinka. 179 pp. N.Y. and London: 
Oxford University Press. $3.25. 20s. 
1956. 182. 

Analysis of the relationship between Church and 
State in Russia since the revolution. 

JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr.: A PORTRAIT. 
Raymond Fosdick. xii+478 pp. N.Y.: 
Harper. $6.50. 1956. 183. 

See review, p. 223. 


TKaRL GUTZLAFF OCH NORGE: 
TILL NoORSKT INTRESSE FOR 
APOSTEL’. Herman Schlyter. 
1956 (4), 193-208. 184. 


TNorsk MIsjon 1 TALL. L. G. 
NOTM, 1956 (4), 228-32. 185. 


+‘ KELHAM ’ Overseas. Charles F. Martin. 
EWR, 1957 (Jan.), 11-19. 186. 


TLA RENAISSANCE DE COMMUNAUTES 
* CENOBITIQUES’ DANS LE PROTESTANT- 
ISME CONTEMPORAIN. Francois Biot, ® - 
Note Conjointe. René Beaupére, 

Istina (Boulogne-sur-Seine), 1956 ©, 
287-311. 187. 


STUDIE 
“KINAS 
NOTM, 


Terray. 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 
THE CAusE OF JAPAN. Togo Shigenori. 
(Translated from the Japanese by Togo 
Fumihiko and Ben Bruce Blakeney.) 
372 pp. N.Y.: Simon and Schuster. 
$5. 1956. 188. 
Evaluation of the political forces which led to 
Pearl Harbour, by Japan’s then Foreign Minister. 
a. PEOPLE AND Pouitics. Chitoshi 
ga. 408 pp. N.Y.: John Wiley. 
u 7.50. 1956. 189. 


Examination of Japanese government and 

litics, using Japanese source materials on 
Japa n’s political heritage. Evaluates the Japanese 

loveusante objectively in the light of western 
cxieria. 

VoYAGER TO Destiny: THE AMAZING 
ADVENTURE OF MANJIRO, THE MAN oe 
CHANGED Worips Twice. Emily V. 
Warinner. 267 pp. N.Y.: Bobbs- 
Merrill. $4. 1956. 190. 


Story of the Japanese fisherboy who was brought 
from the Forbidden Kingdom to the U.S. by a 
whaler. After studying western ways he went 
back to his country and helped to link it to the 


present. 
JAPAN AND A CHRISTIAN VIEW OF HIsTORY. 
hag Swain. JCQ, 1956 6 (Oct. ), 346-52. 
{JAPAN BETWEEN Two WorLps. Harold 
S. Quigley. Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 
1956 (Nov.), 168-74. 192. 
See also 296-303 (Church in Japan). 
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Korea 


THE CHRIST OF THE KOREAN HEART. Arch 
Campbell. 144 pp. Columbus, Ohio: 
Falco Publishers. $2. 1954. 193. 

True stories of Korean Christians, faithful and 
brave in war and persecution, by a veteran 
missionary. 

Korea: A Stupy oF U.S. PoLicy IN THE 
UNITED Nations. Leland M. Goodrich. 

235 pp. N.Y.: Council on Foreign 

Relations. $3. 25. 1956. 194. 

The in 
atte a of U.S. ee ent hee of 

Korea’s HERITAGE: a3 renee AND 
SoctaL GeoGRAPHY. Shannon McCune. 
250 pp. Illus. Maps. Rutland, Vt. 
Charles E. Tuttle. $5. 1956. 195. 

A fine reference source, rich in information on 
peven geography, climate and social forms and 


China 


ASSIGNMENT CHINA. Julian Schuman. 
253 pp. N.Y.: Whittier Books. $4. 


1956. 196. 
anna journalist’s report of his four 
THE BOxER CATASTROPHE. Chester C. Tan. 
276 pp. N.Y.: Columbia University 
Press. $4.50. 1955. (Columbia Studies 
in the Social Sciences, no. 583.) 197. 


A history drawing u Chinese and western 
sources ; the poli and activities of the 
‘otues and guenntes ant Gok idan 


shaping of the national policy of China. 
AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ogee oad 


Cuina. Yuan-li Wu. 566 pp. 
ee Associates. $12.50. M956. 
Survey of Communist China’s economic 


ey pin-pointing her industrial and military 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGES IN CHINA: GINLING 
COLLEGE. Mrs Lawrence Thurston and 
Ruth M. Chester. 


UNIVERSITY (Cheeloo). Charles H. 
Corbett. Soochow Unrversiry. Walter 
B. Nance. New York: United Board 
for Christian Hi Education in Asia. 
Illus. Maps. $2 and $3 each. Obtain- 
able London: Edinburgh House Press. 
7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. 1954-56. 199. 

See review, p. 219. 


Hwa NAN COLLEGE: THE WOoMAN’s 


COLLEGE OF SouTH CHINA. L. Ethel 
Wallace. 164 pp. N.Y.: United Board 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


for Christian Higher Education in 
Asia. 1956. 200. 
A further volume in the series listed in no. 199, 


A Mivrrary History OF MODERN CHINA: 
1924-1949. F. F. Liu. Princeton, N.J.: 
— ton University Press. $6. 1956, 


The story of China in transition, the years of 

i Kai-shek, the Kuomintang, the Com- 
munist victory on "the mainland. 

THE GREAT ROAD, THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 

TeH. Agnes Smedley. xvii+ 461 

p. N.Y.: Monthly Review Press. $6, 
1956. 202. 

A biography of the leader of the Chinese Red 
Army skilfully woven into the context of the 
Chinese revolution. 

Two HunprReD Days, AS PRISONERS OF 
THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS. Luella G. 
Koether and T. Janet Surdam. 284 pp. 
Mason City, Iowa: Arrow Printing, 
$3.25. 1956. 203. 

Two American Methodist missionaries narrate 
in detail their harrowing experiences, with evidence 
of humour, faith and cour: 

a also 176 (C.I.M. “Snancial cupeteneet 

Chinese 


270 ( Christians Come Together); 
(The first Chinese Roman Catholic Bishop). 
South-East Asia 
(Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
nesia) 


CONFLICT IN INDO-CHINA AND _INTER- 
NATIONAL REPERCUSSIONS: A Docv- 
MENTARY History, 1945-1955. 265 pp. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press. 
$5. 1956. 204. 

Selection of documents on the history of Indo- 
China during the past ten years. 

tLe NATIONALISME INDONESIEN. J. F. 
Rutges. Rythmes du Monde (Abbaye de 
— Teaoee) 1956 (4), 199-215. 


rt LEs BaTAK A SuMATRA. Jeanne 
Cuisinier. Le Monde Non Chrétien 
(Paris), 1956 1 -June), 158-63. 206. 
THE COMMUNIST ——, Sy a 
VIETNAM. Roy 
Survey (N.Y.), ra (Nov: ), ie 207. 


India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 
THE GANDHI READER: A SOURCE BOOK 
OF His Lire AND WRITINGS. 532 pp. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 
$7.50. 1956. 208. 
outta, of arting ane ts: sam 
AWARHARLAL NeEHRU. Frank Moraes. 
511 pp. N.Y.and London: Macmillan. 
$6. 75. 35s. 1956. 209. 


A vivid portrait of India’s 


Prime Minister by 
one of India’s leading journalists. 
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NEHRU: CONVERSATIONS ON INDIA AND 
Wor_p Arrairs. Tibor Mende. 144 pp. 
oo: George Braziller. $3. 1956. 


Presents, in the form of an interview, a conversa- 
tion with India’s Prime Minister about some 
problems which India faces to-day. 


fINDIA ON THE Marcu. Blaise Levai. 
IRM, 1957 (Apr.), 191-6. 2J]0a. 


tA FAmILy oF THE Hoty Spirit. C. 
Murray Rogers. EWR, 1957 (Jan.), 
20-5. 2J/. 


{NrvoGi—RapportTen. Kerstin Juliusson. 
SMT, 1956 (4), 217-26. 212. 


RELIGIOUS MINORITIES IN PAKISTAN. 
G. W. Choudhury. MW, 1956 (Oct.), 
ytd 213. 

Iso 270 (Madhya Pradesh Inquiry); 306 


(Csi (CSI): ad (Church Building); 308-12 (Life 


Central Asia 


BaRBERY. Christoph von 
Furer-Haimendorf. 241 pp. N.Y.: 
Abelard-Schuman. $4.50. 1956. 214. 

Isolated life in the Eastern Himalayas between 
Assam and Tibet, retold from firsthand experience 
by a professor of Asian anthropology in the 
University of London. 


HIMALAYAN 


The Near East and North Africa 


THE MippLe East: Its RELIGION AND 
CuLture. Edward J. Jurji. 158 pp. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press. $3. 
1956. 215. 

Aclue to the present-day problems of the Middle 
East is seen in the confrontation between Islam, 
Christianity and Judaism. 

THE IDEAS OF ARAB NATIONALISM. Hazem 
Zaki Nuseibeh. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
ypstpon Press. 1956. 216. 

An interpretation of the background, forces 
and politics of Arab nationalism. A presentation 
of the pre-Islamic, Islamic and the modern 
sources of this vital Arab force and discussion of 
the political and cultural theory which results from 
this complex and confused movement. 

MISSION FOR PEACE: POINT bg IN IRAN. 
William E. Warne. Saal Indiana- 
polls, Ind.: Bobbs-M P 4. 


Report of the author’s four years as a Country 
Director of the Point 4 programme in Iran. 


THe MippLe East IN THE COLD War. 


Edited by Grant S. McClellan. 201 pp. 
N.Y.: Wilson. 1956. 218. 


A good collection of articles “by various writers 
and authorities on the tensions of the Middle 


with a comprehensive bibliography. 


1956. . 
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PORTRAIT OF ISRAEL—MYTH AND REALITY. 
Hal Lehrman. 28 pp. N.Y.: Public 
Affairs Pamphlets. 25 cents. 1956. 
(Public Affairs Pamphlets, no. 240.) 219. 

Some figures ‘and facts on this young State and 
its struggle for survival. 

IsRAEL: ITs ROLE IN CIVILIZATION. Edited 
by Moshe Davis. 338 pp. N.Y.: 
Harper. $4. 1956. 220. 

Compilation of essays on the spiritual réle of 
Israel in the modern world. 

Ecypt’s LIBERATION: THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
THE REVOLUTION. Gamal Abdul Nasser. 
119 pp. Washington, D.C.: Public 
Affairs Press. $2. 1955. 220a. 

The thoughts of the President of Egypt on 
revolution, in consciousness of the limitations of 
revolution and the use of force. 

A THUMBNAIL SKETCH OF NORTH AND 
NorRTH-EAST AFRICA: A CONTEMPORARY 
SURVEY OF THE PEOPLES AND THE CHURCH. 
Robert J. Cunningham. 48 pp. Mary- 
knoll, N.Y.: Maryknoll Publications. 
Lg (World Horizon Reports, no. 16.) 


Includes Christian (Roman Catholic) and other 
religious statistics for North Africa and Egypt. 
TurKEY IN My Time. Ahmed Emin 
Yalman. 294 pp. Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press. $4. 1956. 222. 
The editor of Istambul’s daily newspaper, 
Vatan, tells the story of Turkey, in which he 
played a prominent réle in recent decades. 
TPOWER AND SUFFERING IN THE ARAB 
Wortp. Kenneth Cragg. EWR, 1957 
(Jan.), 3-11. 223. 


bas 3 FACULTY OF Divinity AT ANKARA 
. Howard A. Reed. MW, 1956 (Oct. ), 
tos 312: 1957 (Jan.), 22-35. 224. 


tA History OF THE KINGDOM OF GBUDWE 
(Azande of the Sudan). E. E. Evans- 
Pritchard. Zaire (Brussels), 1956 (May), 
— (July), 675-710; (Oct.), 815-60. 


Africa (General) 


tT’ .. YouR ATTENTION TO AFRICA.’ 
M. A. C. Warren. IRM, 1957 (Apr.), 
129-35. 225. 

tLA CONCEPTION AFRICAINE DU MONDE. 
K. A. Busia. Le Monde Non Chrétien 
(Paris), 1956 (Apr.-June), 165-74. 226. 

tAUTOUR DES REFORMES OUTRE-MER. Jean 
Mauberna. Le Monde Non Chrétien 
(Paris), 1956 (Apr.-June), 134-44. 227. 

TA LA CONQUETE DE L’AME BANTU. Walbert 
pane. NZM, 1956 (4), 296-304. 
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tSomE vs gg AFRICANS IN MUSLIM 


History. J. Combhaire. 
(Oct.), 336-44. 229. 
TTRAVAIL ET PROMOTION HUMAINE EN 
AFRIQUE Noire. Louise-Paul Aujoulat. 
Rythmes du Monde (Abbaye de St-André, 
Bruges), 1956 (4), 185-98. 230. 


MW, 1956 


West Africa 


(From the Senegal to the Cunene, 
including the East and Central Sudan). 


Erik TRADERS OF OLD CALABAR. Edited 
by Daryll Forde. xiii+ 166 pp. London 
aga University Press. 16s. 1957. 


— review is in preparation. 


+THeE SociaL FUNCTIONS AND MEANING OF 
HAusSA PRAIsE-SINGING. M. G. Smith. 
Africa (London), 1957 (Jan.), 26-45. 232. 


TANIMALS IN LELE RELIGIOUS SYMBOLISM. 
Mary Dou ana (London), 1957 
(Jan), 46- 233 


+THE CONTRIBUTION OF ISLAM TO NATIONAL 
LiFe IN West AFRICA. Oversea Educa- 
tion (London), 1956 (Oct.), 99-105. 234. 


tLes MOYENS DE CONTROLE SOCIAL DANS 
L’ANCIEN DAHOMEY : Survivances 
actuelles Sy formes nouvelles. J..Lom- 
bard. Le Monde Non Chrétien (Paris), 
1956 (Apr.-June), 145-57. 235. 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba river) 


THE NGONI OF NYASALAND. Margaret 
Read. viii+212 pp. awe London: 
oe University Press. 35s. 1956. 


A review is in preparation. 


THE CAPRICORN CONTRACT. 24 pp. 
Obtainable from the Capricorn Africa 
Society, 43 Cheval Place, London, 
S.W.7; P.O. Box 233, Richmond Hill, 
Ontario, Canada; and all branches in 


Africa. 2s. 1956. 237. 
j See article, p. 145. 
THe CAPRICORN CONTRACT. 


L. B. 
— IRM, 1957 (Apr. ), 145-54. 


TCLAN, CHIEFTAINSHIP, AND ey 4 
a gee ORGANIZA 
White. we. Africa (London), 


1957 Gan) ), 59-73. 


See also 174, 225 (U.M.C.A. Centenary); 314 
(Church in in J 
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South Africa 


(from South of the Cunene and 
Zz zi rivers) 


THE ANATOMY OF SOUTH AFRICAN MISERY. 
C. W. de Kiewiet. vii+88 pp. London: 
— University Press. 6d. 1956. 


A review is in preparation. 


WHITHER SouTH AFRICA? B. B. Keet. 
96 pp. Stellenbosch, Grahamstown: 
University Publishers and Booksellers. 
5s. 3d. Available London: Edinburgh 
House Press. 6s. 1956. 241]. 


A review is in preparation. 


SourH AFRICA IN TRANSITION. Alan 
Paton and Dan Weiner. N.Y.: 3 
$5. 1956. 242. 

A book of excellent photographs, ae = 
companying texts by Alan Paton, w 
in pictorial form the essential data coneatting @ 
people of South Africa and a panorama = 
country and its life. 


MALLA aa P aaming Nilsen and Paul H. 
cana i en cath Moody 
Press. 243. 


The all of a Sestienlin girl who became 
a tireless missionary in South Africa. 


{CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCHES. A Plea. 
A. W. Blaxall. South ob Greet 
(Lovedale, C.P.), 1957 (Jan.), 4-6. 244 


tTHE ToOMLINSO REPORT AND 
CHURCHES. R. ‘y. W. Shepherd. South 
African Outlook (Lovedale, C.P.), 1956 
(Dec.), 180-3. 245. 


tTowarps RaciaL Harmony. H. F. 
Oppenheimer. South African Outlook 
(Lovedale, C.P.), 1956 (Nov.), 167-71. 


(Reprinted from Optima.) 246. 


tSoutH Arrica’s 6-Pomnt CLAIM TO THE 
PRoTEcTORATES. W. E. Barker. Tydskrif 


vir Rasse-Aangeleenthede (Journal of 
Racial Affairs) (Stellenbosch), 1956 
(Oct.), 20-32. Reprinted from the 


Journal of the South African Institute of 
Race Relations. 247. 


+tDm TAAK VAN ONS AFRIKAANSE UNI- 


VERSITEITE IN VERBAND RASSE- 
AANGELEENTHEDE. N. . J. Olivier. 
krif vir Rasse- Aangeleenthede 


(Journal of Racial wer'# 4Stllienbooch), 
1956 (Oct.), 33-40. 248. 


Vis Kee Semen ecy Sem oe oe 


KUNG BUSHMEN. Marshall. 
Africa (London), 1957 Gan} .), 1-25. 249. 
See also 313 (Lutheran Zulu Church). 
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See 315 (I.M.C. Commission Impressions), 


America and the West Indies 


AMERICAN POLITICS IN A REVOLUTIONARY 
WorLp. Chester Bowles. 131 pp. 
Cambrid Mass: Harvard University 
Press. $. 25. 1956. 250. 

The author reveals to-day’s crucial political 
issues, Godkin Lectures given at Harvard. 
AYORAMA. Raymond De Coccola and 
Paul King. 316 pp. N.Y.: Oxford 

University Press. $4.50. 1956. 25/. 

who soaps Ee of he Kenngueth Eskimos, 
along the Central Arctic coast of Canada, re- 
counted by a Roman Catholic missionary. 

THE GROWTH AND CULTURE OF LATIN 
AMERICA. Donald E. Worcester and 
Wendell C. Schaeffer. 963 pp. N.Y. 
and London: Oxford University Press. 
$8.50. 50s. 1956. 252. 

The history of over 450 years of Latin American 
qian. with bibliographies, maps and line 
drawings. 

LATIN AMERICA IN THE UNITED NATIONS. 
John A. Houston. 345 pp. N.Y.: 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. $2.75. 1956. (United Nations 
Studies, no. 8.) 253. 

Traces the activities of the major group of 
one of Latin America over a ten-year period, 
the significance of their réle in forming 
the United Nations policy. 

PARAGUAY. Philip Raine. 443 pp. New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Scarecrow Press. 
$8.50. 1956. 254. 

History of a little-known country, as well as 
its economic, social and cultural aspects. 

READINGS IN LATIN AMERICAN CIVILIZA- 
TION: 1492 TO THE PRESENT. Benjamin 
Keen. 477 pp. N.Y.: Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.75. 1955. 255. 

Selection of source materials by contemporaries 
of the events and subjects described. 

RESPONSIBLE FREEDOM IN THE AMERICAS. 
Angel Del Rio. 554 pe Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday. $7.50. 1955. 256. 

Repost of Ge Sem Contemee eo Latin 

as part of the bi-centennial programme 

of Columbia University, which ny ag a 
[aes of various papers by specialists in the 


GUAYMI GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY : WITH 


65 cents. 
tion. Bureau of 
Bulletin 162.) 257. 

aeermen contribution to the study of American 
— presenting a key to the Valiente 
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tLatin AmericAN Notes, M.L.; The 
Strategy of the S.C.M. in the Uni- 
versities of Latin America, Valdo 
Galland; The Political Responsibility of 
Christian Students in Latin America, 
osé Miguez Bonino; Evangelism and 
Ecumenism in Latin America, Emilio 
Castro; Ethical Problems of Latin 
American Students, Raimundo Valen- 
zuela; The Devotional Life of Brazilian 
Protestantism, Rubem Alves, Richard 
Ss ; Is Latin America Roman 
Catholic? Iv4n Guzman. Student World 
(Geneva), 1956 (4), 313-73. 258. 


{MEXIKANISCHE SCHWESTERN IN DEN 
MISSIONEN. Jorge Kilian Pflaum. NZM, 
1956 (4), 295. 359, 

See also 316 (Church in Jamaica). 


The Pacific Islands 


(including Pa, bata Guinea and 
ilippines) 


THE Maasaysay Story. Carlos P. Romulo 
and Marvin M. Gray. 316 pp. N.Y.: 
John Day. $5. 1956. 260. 


Bogs aphy of the President of the wetientoss, 
strongest voices in Asia s' 
democracy and against Communism. 
Hawau’s Peopte. Andrew W. Lind. 116 
. Honolulu: University of Hawaii 
. $2.75. 1955. 261. 


Study of race relations in Hawaii by a sociology 
accurate statistical data on 


informative material on the life of Hawaii's people. 


UN Stécie eT Demi DE CONTACTS CULTURELS 
A TANNA, Nouve.ies-Hfsripes. Jean 
Guiart. x+426 pp. Illus. Maps. 
eye de la Société des Océanistes, 

5. Paris: Société des Océanistes. 
1956. 262. 


A review is in preparation. 


The Jews 


{RELIGIOUS TRENDS IN THE STATE OF 
IsrAEL. H.L. Ellison. World Dominion 
(London), i987 (Jan.), 9-14. 262% 


Fields (General) 

SoutH Asia: A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
ON INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON. Com- 
pes by Patric Wilson. 

titute of Pacific Relations. 41 
N.Y.: American Institute of Pac 
Relations. 75 cents. 1957. 264. 

Introduces the wide range of literature on 


South Asia for the general reader, including the 
most useful bibliographies and reference books. 
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East AND West. S. Radhakrishnan. 140 
AP N.Y.: Harper. $2.50. London: 
en & Unwin. 6s. and 10s. 6d. 1956. 


on lectures given at McGill University dealing 
with the cultural aspects of the East and the West 
and the possibility of ending their separation. 

A TREASURY OF ASIAN LITERATURE. Edited 
by John D. Yohannan. 487 pp. N.Y.: 
John ~eage A $7.50. 1956. 266. 

Prose, poetry and scripture of the t cultures 
and religions of the Middle and Far t. 

ONE FRONT ACROSS THE WoRLD. Douglas 
Hyde. 270 pp. Westminster, Md: 
Newman Press. $3.50. 1956. 267. 

Account of the author’s | to the Far East 
and of the invisible struggle between Communism 
and Christianity for the soul of Asia. 

THE Far EAST IN THE MODERN WORLD. 
Franz H. Michael and George E. Taylor. 
274 pp. N.Y.: Henry Holt. $9.25. 
1956. 268. 

Study of the international developments of 
Asiatic countries in their social, political and 
institutional aspects and their relation to similar 
changes elsewhere in the world. 

DEVELOPMENT FOR FREE ASIA. 
Zinkin. 263 pp. Fair Lawn, 
Essential Books. $4.50. 1956. 269. 

Challenging views on economic, political and 

in Asia with illustrations drawn 
from the author’s own experience in business and 
civil service. 

To THE Far Comes: ie 3 BILLY 
ne IN ASIA. twood, 

~ 1956. 


Fleming H. Reveh 


3 Graham’s 35,000 mile tour of India, Thai- 
land, the Philippines, China, Fo: Japan and 
Korea, with excerpts from his diary. 

TMissions UNDER Fire. Reprints of two 
1 rtant papers from India and 
Madhya Pradesh Inquiry. 2. The 
la ese of China C3 eee. 
Y.T.Wu. Missionary fed 
Gusvtoant Bulletin (N. YO ), Oct. a 19 


Maurice 
N.J.: 


?Dire SPANNING IN DIE MIDDE-OOSTE EN 
AFRIKA. P. F. D. Weiss. Tydskrif 
vir Rasse-Aangeleenthede (Journal of 
— . re, (Stellenbosch), 1956 (Oct.), 


V. Works of Reference 
(Conference Reports and Year-Books) 


FairH _MiGcuty Fairu. Herbert J. Kane. 
171 pp. N.Y.: Interdenominational 
Foreign Mission Association. 65 cents. 
1956. 272. 

Han of the 36 fi 
at IW ‘aith missions belonging to 
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VI. Theory and Principles 


VII. ° 




















of Missions 

THe RENEWAL OF THE CHURCH. W. A/fRE-THID 
Visser "t Hooft. 128 pp. London} C. E. 
S.C.M. Press. 12s. 6d. 1956. 273. 426-31 

A review is in preparation. 

RELIGION AND THE ag Faith, VI 
Hendrik Kraemer. Lendee 
Lutterworth. 45s. 1956. "Pritadep Ge 
Westminster Press. $6. 1957. Co 

See review, p. 205; also article, pp. aa Danie! 

THE COMMUNICATION OF THE CHRIS sy 
FarrH. Hendrik Kraemer. 128 Rae 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press. $2.50.) Evangel 
1956. 275. Churche 

See review, p. 206. Co 

{KRAEMER THEN AND Now. _ Sabapathy ILLITE 
Kulandran. IRM, 1957 (Apr.), 171-81. i 
276. 1s. 6d 


{RE-THINKING MISSIONS AFTER TWENTY: 
Five YEARS. Kenneth Scott pee MoDER 
IRM, 1957 (Apr.), 164-70. 277. 


J. de Savignac. 


Nederlands Theologisch+Usinc 
Tyidschvift 
130-8. 


 ocaientien 1956 (Dec. 


T yatta AUSSERUNGEN ZIN: 
DORFS ZU MiISSIONSFRAGEN. Hei 
a EMZ, 1956 (Nov.), 166-77, 


{PRINCIPLES OF MISSIONARY STRATEGY. 
Gilbert Baker. Church Quarterly Review 
(London), 1956 (Oct.-Dec.), 476-82; 
1957 (Jan.), 52-60. 279a. 


{Die VOLLMACHTEN DER MISSIONSBISCHOFE 
UBER ORDENSMISSIONARE — DEM VATI- 
KANISCHEN KonziL. A. Hoffi 
o.p. NZM, 1956 (4), 1-15: 280. 


TMISSIONSKATECHESE IN GESCHICHTE UND! Spy FC 
GEGENWART. Joh. Beckman, s.m.bj Moor 
NZM, 1956 (4), 276-97. 281]. ary R 

+L’INFLUENCE DE GusTAV WARNECK sun) (N.Y. 
LA THEOLOGIE MISSIONNAIRE CATHO-| See a 
LIQUE. Pierre Lefebvre. NZM, 1956 (4), 
288-94. 282. 


TMISSIONARISCHE PROBLEME DER LITUR- 
GISCHEN ERNEUERUNG. Max Blichliger Die SEL 


HAGRIC 


NZM, 1956 (4), 305-7. 283. ae 
Me eh ay em 1 TEOLOGISK SiIkT. en 
K. Orchard. NOTM, 1956 (4), « 






09-18. 284. 


TKOMPANIJONSKAP I G 
Schulz. SMT, 1956 o, 199-211. 


iin 
285. 
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; VII. Training and Qualifications Meyer. 86 pp. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann 
of Missionaries Verlag. DM 7.20. 1953. 294. 
A review is i ion. 
Ww. RE-THINKING THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION. THE i “a i The Life and 
London; BA ag NCCR, 1956 (Nov.), ee of Sadhu Sundar Singh. Edited 
273. . . oy fe eo onc Sa Bp. London: 
S.C.L. 2s. 6d. 
F thod World Christian Rg no. 13. 
‘idee VIII. Missionary Me TPROBLEMS OF ADAPTATION IN JAPAN. H. 
adelphia : General Discussion of Methods van Straelen, s.v.d. JCQ, 1956 (Oct.), 
274. (Tue CONTEXT IN WHICH WE PREACH. 306-10. 296. 


171-81. Daniel T. Niles. 16 pp. Geneva: John 
Knox House Association. 287. 


CHRIS 

128 “an The second annual | Knox Home Leoumne, 
8. $2.50) Brateel see, Wet oc ot 
Churches’ Division of Studies. 
THE COMMUNICATION OF THE GOSPEL TO 
. ILLITERATES on a_ missionary 
a bapath experience in Indonesia. H. R. Weber. 
x . 126 pp. London: S.C.M. Press. 
1s. 6d. 1957. 287a. 
TWENTY-| _I.M.C. Research Pamphlets, no. 4. 


atourettel+MopERN METHODS OF EVANGELIZATION. 
/. John Garrett. IRM, 1957 (Apr.), 








BERATION,| 182-90. 288. 
heologisch+UsinG THE Lrruacy IN TEACHING THE 
} CHRISTIAN FairH. Jessie M. Miller. 
ICQ, 1956 (Oct ), 303-5. 289. 
| ZIN FORSAMLINGSALDSTE : EN _LIVSVIKTIG 
Heinz] MISSIONSSTRATEGISK FRAGA. Jonas 
166-77) Ulrici. SMT, 1956 (4), 227-33. 290. 


Die VERKUENDIGUNG DER BOTSCHAFT. 


SrRATEGY, Werner Bieder. EMM, 1956 (Nov.), 
ly Review 170-3. 291. 

47 : 

— Education 
CHINA 

— See 199, 200 (Christian Colleges). 
Hoffman, 
280. Rural 


+AGRICULTURAL AND RURAL MiIssIONS: A 
-HTE UND! SerEcTED BIBLIOGRAPHY. Ira W. 
1, s.m.b. Moomam an and Frank W. Price. Mission- 
Library Occasional Bulletin 
NY) Deoe ), December 7, 1956. 292. 
See also 21] (Kareli Christian Community). 


NECK S$ 
CATHO- 
1956 (4), 


IX. The Younger Churches 


R LITUR- 

sléchliger Die SELBSTANDIGKEIT DER JUNGEN KIRCHEN 
ALS oy oe «pean es. Peter 
Beyerhaus. pp aps . yg 
eee Verlag der Rheinischen M 
sions-Gesellschaft. DM 12. 1956. 293. 
A review is in preparation. 

BINDUNG UND BEKENNTNISBIL- 
DUNG IN JUNGEN KIRCHEN. Heinrich 


7K © SIKT, 
1956 (4), 







Gini 
1. 285. 





tSoME REFLECTIONS ON THE PROBLEM ved 
ADAPTATION IN WorsHiP.  Kotar 
Tanaka. JCQ, 1956 (Oct.), 311-13. 297 


tCHuURCH Music IN JAPAN. Isao Koizumi. 
ICQ, 1956 (Oct.), 314-15. 298. 


{THE RELATION OF THEOLOGY AND Music 
IN WorsnHip. Paul W. Hoon. JCQ, 
1956 (Oct.), 316-21. (Reprinted from 
Union Seminary Quarterly Review, Jan. 
1956.) 299. 


tSoME PROBLEMS OF CHRISTIAN ART IN 
JAPAN. Tadao Tanaka. JCQ, 1956 
(Oct.), 322-4. 300. 


REPORT ON QUESTIONNAIRE ABOUT CHURCH 
Worsuip. Part 2. Takako Sakai. JCQ, 
1956 (Oct.), 325-35. 301. 


TREPORT ON QUESTIONNAIRES ABOUT 
CHURCH WoRSHIP AND Music in Tokyo 
Churches. Toshio Matsuyama. JCQ, 
1956 (Oct.), 336-45. 302. 


{FROM THE JAPANESE PULPIT: SACRIFICE 
OF PRAISE AND THANKSGIVING. Yoichiro 
—— JCQ, 1956 (Oct.), 358-63. 


tGricore Lo Wen-Tsao, 
PrétrRE ET EvfQue cCHINOIS. Edouard 
Duperray. LEglise Vivante (Paris, Lou- 
vain), 1956 (Nov.-Dec.), 424-32. 304. 

TBESONNEN UND WACH. Theodor Miiller- 
Kriiger. EMZ, 1956 (Nov.), 161-5. 305. 

Empty SHoers: A STUDY OF THE CHURCH 
OF SOUTH INDIA. The National Council 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


153 pp. N.Y.: National Council of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. *$1. 
1956. 306. 


A study which attempts to gather the facts 

about the Church of South India and present 
them objectively to the whole Church. 

+THE Livae or hy OF CHURCH BUILDING IN 
InpiA. J. F. Butler. Indian Journal of 
Theology (Serampore), a i ae ), 1-20. 
(Also as reprint, As. 12.) 3 

{WHAT Is pool ‘ies THE sales’ 2A 


layman’s analysis. S. P. Raju. NCCR, 
1956 (Oct), 367-79; (Nov. ), 438-45. 308. 
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+1956 Triennial Meeting of the National 
Christian Council of India. Life and 
Witness of the Local Congregation: 
Findings of Commission I; Christian 
Vocation: Findings of Commission II; 
The Call to my in the Life of the 
Nation: of Commission III. 
NCCR, 1956 (Dec. ), 477-89. 309. 


TBARRACKPORE: THE New Diocese. The 
Bishop of Barrackpore. EWR, 1957 
(Jan. “ 26-32. 310. 


TINDIGENIZATION OF WORSHIP 

i F Theslae: Ase yan, Ind 
ournal o y rampore), 
(Oct.), 27-30. 311. 


+tTHE Syro-M. 
Tuer Activities. P. Placid, t.o.c.d. 
NZM, 1956 (4), 241-56. 312. 


tLurHersk ZuULUKYRKA. Erik Sundgren. 
SMT, 1956 (4), 234-40. 313. 


?THE UGANDA CHurCH To-pay: Some 


unge! i Vv. 
Taylor. IRM, 1957 (Apr.), 136-44. 314. 


+THeE CHURCH IN MADAGASCAR. Fridtjov 
Birkeli. IRM, 1957 (Apr.), 155-63. 315. 


{THE CHURCH IN a Frederick 
Pilkington Congregational Quarterly 
(Londen, 1957 on < 65-72. 316. 


tARO MISSIONSKYRKORNA BEREDDA ATT 


MISSIONERA ? Th. Miiller-Kriiger. SMT, 
1956 (4), 212-16. 317. 


tLa TAcue pes Laics DANS LES JEUNES 
Ecuises. Frans Kho et Harry Haas. 
Eglise Vivante (Paris, Louvain), 1956 
(Nov.-Dec.), 433-40. 3/8. 
See also 286 (Theological Education). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 


Unity 
Leg ser omie AND ECUMENICITY. Michael 
or rere JCQ, 1956 (Oct. ), 353-6. 


SOME Beegcal. asecre 6 al Pa sate 
TJNION. Letch. ational 
aww Pg 1957 ia ot 35-61. 


tINTER-ComMMUNION. J. Kumaresan. 
NCCR, 1956 (Nov.), 431-7. 321. 


+PROBLEMES, DIALECTIQUE ET TENTATIONS 
DU mgt pe sng M.-J. le 


Guillou, Istina 
Seine), i956 3), 333-56. 322. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


THEIR LIFE AND* 





tMANY IMAGES OF THE oo CuurcH. JJ. 


Robert Nelson. umenical Review 


(Geneva), 1957 (Jan. +4 105-13. 323. 


+THE CHURCH WHICH Is His Bopy. Gabri 
Hebert, _s.s.m. Ecumenical Review 
(Geneva), 1957 (Jan.), 114-21. 324. 


tTHe Bopy or Cnurisr. Ernest Best, 
Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 1957 (Jan), 
122-8. 325. 


{THE Famity or Gop. Bishop Cassian, 
Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 1957 (Jan.), 
129-42. 326. 


+Tue I.M.C. AssemBLy AT GHANA. R. K. 
fees IRM, 1957 (Apr.), 197-200. 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 

me 

THE BUDDHA, THE PROPHET AND THE 


Curist. F. H. Hilliard. 170 pp, 
London: Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d 
1956. 327. 

See review, p. 210. 

Religions of India 
THE INEVITABLE CHOICE: Sn 

OSOPHY OR Edmund 
Davison Soper. a pp. ” Nashville, 
a Abingdon Press. $2.50. 1957, 


See review, p. 208. 


Tue Grra IN Life. Dorothea Stephen. 
vi+98 pp. Madras: Christian Litera- 
ture Society. Rs. 2.8. 1956. 329, 

See review, p. 208. 





Reuicions. Vol. IV in the Cultural Heritage 
of India Series. Calcutta: Ram 
Mission Institute of Culture. 35s. 
1956. 330. 

Contains a 
Christianity in 









chapter on the rise and growth 
nde ameter E. Abraham. 


Kushwant S Eglise Vivante i 
Louvain), 1956 (Nov.-Dec.), 446-50. 
331. 

Islam 


THe CALL OF THE MINARET. Kenneth 
Cragg. 376 pp. — and N.Y.: 
Oxford University Press. 38s. $6.25 
1956. 332. 

Main historical and doctrinal aspects of the 
Muslim faith as related to Christianity; am) 


examination and evaluation of a new pattern iti 
Muslim-Christian relations. 











id N.Y.: 
$6.25. 


ects of the 
ianity; aij 
' pattern ip 
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. tSir Sayyip AHMAD KHAN’s PRINCIPLES OF 


Execesis. II. Translated from his 
Tahrir fi Usil al-Tafsir. Muhammad 
Daud Rahbar. MW, 1956 (Oct.), 
324-35. 333. 


+MUHAMMAD AND ST FRANCIS. For a 
more Christian understanding of our 
brethren the Muslims. Giulio Basetti- 
Sani, o.f.m. MW, 1956 (Oct.), 354-53. 


+L’ORIGINALITE DU CHRISTIANISME PAR 
Rapport A w’IsLaM. Jean Bichon. Le 
Monde Non Chrétien (Paris), 1956 (Apr.- 
June), 110-33. 335. 


+La PritRe CORANIQUE EN ISLAM. Yoakim 
Moubarac. Eglise Vivante (Paris, Lou- 
vain), 1956 (Nov.-Dec.), 411-23. 336. 


+THE QURAN AND THE TRINITARIAN DOGMA. 
A. Abdul you Bulletin of the Henry 
Soe of Islamic Studies 
(Aligarh), $956 56 ul Sept ), 3-13. 337. 


tDas SELBSTVERSTANDNIS DES gg ar 
IN DER RABBINISCHEN THEOLOGIE 
Schubert. Judaica (Ziirich), 1956 (Dee), ), 
193-247. 338. 


Judaism 


+tDas sane ine Bin JUDISCHER UND 

GRIECHISCHER Schalom Ben- 
Chorin. vce Hy ‘Ziirich), 1956 (Dec.), 
247-52. 339. 


+DeR ALTTESTAMENTLICHE MISSIONSGE- 
DANKE. David Bosch. EMM, 1956 
(Nov.), 174-88. 340. 
See also 263 (Religious Trends in Israel). 


Secularism 
WHAT Is COMMUNISM ? Edited by Richard 
M. Ketchum. 191 pp. N.Y.: Dutton. 


1955. 341. 
Documentary on worid Communism, richly 
illustrated, about its aims and ways towards total 
world control. 
General 
LIVING RELIGIONS OF THE bs soma youn 


“"Speetbers e Hall $6.18. "1956 1956. mers 


Survey of to-day, the nature and 
development of I impulse i 
what happens to it under varying 
conditions, 


Diz WELTRELIGIONEN IM ANGRIFF AUF DIE 
. Georg F. Vicedom. 32 
p. Munich: Chr. Kaiser Verlag. 
M 1.50. 1956. 343. 
See review, p. 208. 
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THE GOSPEL ap THE RELIGIONS. Walter 

Freytag. a: w London: S.C.M. 
Press. 3s. 343a. 


LM.C, be Pamphlet, no. 5. 


{GODSDIENSTPHAENOMENOLOGIE. K. A 
Hidding. Nederlands Theologisch Aad: 
rgd (Oegstgeest), 1956 (Oct.), 1-17. 


See also 274-6 (Dr Kraemer’s Views). 


XII. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


THE SociIAL THOUGHT OF THE WoRLD 
CounciL OF CuurcHEs. Edward Duff, 
s. “4 339 pp. N.Y.: Association Press. 
Tg London: Longmans. 25s. 1956. 

Survey and analysis of the history, nature, 
authority, social philosophy and social policy of 
the World Council of Churches from Amsterdam 
to Evanston. 

THE CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON 
RELATIONS. John LaFarge, s.j. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Hanover House. 
$2.95. 1956. 346. 

The problem of racial minorities in the U.S. 
from viewpoint of Roman Catholic teachin 
and principles, based on the author’s person 
experience. 

THE SCIENCE OF MAN: 
TO ANTHROPOLOGY. Mischa Titiev. 
489 pp. N.Y.: Henry Holt. $2.25. 
1956. 347. 


Study of how man one on the earth and of 
the ways in which he h 
ment, with excellent “hese bibliographies for 
further studies. 


PEASANT SOCIETY AND CULTURE, AN 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL APPROACH TO 
CivILIZATION. Robert Redfield. 162 pp. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

$2. 5. 1956. 348. 

Outline of a speculative foundation of anthro- 
pology resulting from the study of primitive 
— the peasant life as a wor d-wide type of 
of particular 


RACE 
190 pp. 


AN INTRODUCTION 








Political or economic systems. 


THE Proper StuDY OF MANKIND. Stuart 
Chase. Revised edition. 327 pp. ,N.Y.: 
Harper. $4. 1956. 349. 

Extensive study that ranges over the broad 
‘Sete ‘cos wean eocuahe eel sae 
with the aim to show the changes in our Pinodidies 
of human society to date. 

How THE Soviet SysTtEM WorKS. Ray- 
mond A. Bauer, Axel Inkeles and Clyde 
Kluckhohn. 274 pp. cena deg 
a University Press. $4.75. 1956. 

Nature of the daily life in the Soviet Union in its 
cultural, psychological and social aspects. 
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Soviet RUSSIAN NATIONALISM. Frederick 
Barghoorn. 330 pp. N.Y. and London: 
ao. University Press. $7. 42s. 1956. 

Examines the use and abuse by Soviet leaders 
of patriot’ ~ and nationalism. 

RELiGious |. 72Ty. Giovanni Miegge. 
95 pp. Lk au: US.C.L. 2s. 6d. 
1957. 352. 

World Christian Books, no. 16. 


+L’HOMME EST-IL L’ENNEMI DE L’HOMME ? 
F. Gernigon. Rythmes du Monde 
(Abbaye a St-André, Bruges), 1956 (4), 
173-84. 353. 


COEXISTENCE AND THE CONDITIONS OF 
Peace. Sir Kenneth G. Grubb. 24 pp. 
London: S.C.M. Press. 2s. 1957. 
353a. 

The Burge Memorial Lecture, 1957. 


XIII. Hortatory and Practical 


Lye ag Is es oe translation of the 
vine names ani missionary sins 
of the Church. Hellmut Rosin. 232 p; 
Amsterdam: Nederlandsch Bijbelgeacct- 
schap. 14s. $2. 1956. 354. 
A review is in preparation. 
THe Bricgut Cioup: The Bible in the 
light of the Transfiguration. 7. R. 
acphail. x+190pp. London: Oxford 
University Press. 15s. 1957. 355. 
A review is in preparation. 

Who ts Jesus Curist? Stephen Neill. 95 

Bp. London: U.S.C.L. 2s. 6d. 1956. 
World Christian Books, no. 14. 

A Letrer OF Wise COUNSEL. Studies in 
the First Epistle of Peter. Edward A. 
Maycock. 96 pp. London: U.S.C.L. 
2s. 6d. 1957. 357. 

World Christian Books, no. 15. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


One FELLOWSHIP AROUND THE WORLD: ! 
CouRSE FOR OLDER YOUNG PEOPLE Ab 
Apu_ts. Dobbs F. Ehlman. 92 p, 
Philadelphia: Christian Education Pres 
1956. 358. 


Handbook for t ng Missions. 


LEVEN EN Doop IN HET EVANGELIE VAM 

JOHANNES EN IN DE SERAT DEWARUTS:, 

een Elenctische Confrontatie) 

Anne Wind. 334pp. Franeker: Wever, 
1956. 359. 


A review is in preparation. 


ie Goop SHEPHERD AND His FLoc 
B. Soutek. Ecumenical Review 
ideweak 1957 (Jan.), 143-53. ee = 
{THe Peopte or Gop. N. 
Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 1987 Gan ) 
154-61. 36]. 





XIV. New Missionary and other 
Magazines 
a COLLEGES NEWSLETTER. Vol. 1. 


No 

. Summer 1956. The Council on 

Christian Higher Education in Asia, 15¢ 

Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 
US.A. 362. 


BULLETIN OF THE ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH 
THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARIES. Appears three times a year. 
First issue : Nov. 1956. Free to mem de 


ear ; corporate 
ee a Wo 21s., spaya le to the Hon. 
Sec./Treasurer: Miss J. Ferrier, c/o’ 
C.M.S. Library, 6 Salisbury Sq., London, 
E.C.4. 363. 
The Association, an early outcome of the forma- 
tion, in 1955, of the International tion of 
logi Libraries, was constituted in October 
1956, largely to help to bring to it available 
and ~- ee previously unknown bi hical 
ma 


ABBREVIATIONS OF MAGAZINE TITLES 


=J Christian Quarterl, 
ieee World 9 . 


NCCR =National Christian Council ‘me (India) 
NMT =Nordisk Missions- yo 
NOT — = Norsk Tidsskrift for Misjon 
= Neue Zeitschrift fir Missionswissenschaft 
= Pacific Affairs 
= Svensk Missionstidskrift 
=Zeitschrift fir Missionswissenschaft wu: 2 
Religionswissenschaft 


When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 
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How Christian is Africa? > 
ROLAND OLIVER 


In a foreword, the General Secretary of the C.M.S. writes : 
‘This short book is almost deceptively easy to read. But 
packed into its sentences there is a wealth of wisdom based 
upon knowledge of, experience in, and love for Africa and 
Africa's peoples, both black and white. | can think of no 
better short introduction to the next ten years of African 
history’. With minor modifications, this book comprises 
three broadcasts by Dr. Oliver given in May 1956 under the 
general title ‘Christian Responsibility in Africa ’. 

24 pages. 845 in.x54in. Paper cover. 1s. 6d. 
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6 SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 


























THE FLYING 
ANGEL 


Seamen often spend long periods at sea, and many months away 
from home. It is to these men, deprived of the blessings of a 
Parish Church and its Ministry that The Missions to Seamen takes 
the Gospel. 

Chaplains, Readers, Seamen’s Churches and Institutes are 
provided in many ports throughout the world and seafarers 
appreciate the Christian welcome they know that they may expect 
wherever the Flying Angel flag is flying. 

This great missionary work of the Church on behalf of seafarers 
urgently needs your prayers and gifts. 


General Superintendent: Rev. CYRIL BROWN, O.B.E., M.A. 
(Chaplain to H.M. The Queen) 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 


4 BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 




















SUPPLIES exported Free of Purchase Tax 


Save money by taking advantage of our very 
favourable missionary terms and by grouping 
your orders through us. Catalogue available. 


CAMP EQUIPMENT OIL LAMPS 
CLOTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS 
CROCKERY STATIONERY 
CUTLERY TOILET REQUISITES 
HOSPITAL SUPPLIES TRAVEL GOODS 
MOSQUITO NETS Etc., Etc. 








PASSAGES arranged, both outwards and homewards. No 
booking fees charged. Personal attention backed 
by over fifty years’ experience Is at your service. 


W. J. ALLISON & CO., 57 Farringdon Road, London, E.C.1 











GREAT LION OF BECHUANALAND 
EDWIN W. SMITH 
A full-length biography of Roger Price, pioneer and missionary 
in Africa and contemporary of Livingstone. In this authori- 
tative and fascinating book there is much hitherto unpublished 
material of the greatest interest to historians, and the story of 


the growth of the Church in Africa. Many illustrations and 
maps. 


Demy 8vo 32s. 6d. net Cloth Boards 


THE CROSS IN THE CHURCH 
STEPHEN NEILL 


Four lectures given by Bishop Stephen Neill and presenting a 
conspectus of the Christian Faith for the ordinary man— 
Christ’s Passion, The Holy War, Persecution, and Standing for 
Truth. 


Cr. 8vo 4s. net Paper 
Published for the London Missionary Society by 


INDEPENDENT PRESS LTD. 
MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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City, by Oxrorp UNIverRsITy Press, London, Toronto, Melbourne Bombay, Karach 
and Ibadan. 
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